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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
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My Lord Duke^ 

Thb deep and prominent interest taken by 
yonr Graoe^ and the attention your Grace has given 
to the Scienoe of Agriculture^ in addition to high 
station and great eminence of character^ point out 
your Grace as the personage to whom this work 
may be most appropriately addressed. 

Fully aware that the discerning mind of the 
Duke of Wellington would reject with scorn the 
language of adulation^ we purposely refrain from 
indulging in those terms of praise which have 
been so often and so justly echoed in Britain, and 
re-echoed through Europe. 

Believing that your Grace agrees^ in the main, 
with the view which we have taken of the agricul- 
ture of the empire, and flattering ourselves that 
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the detafls to be found in the following pages will 
be deemed highly usefiil to the landed proprietors^ 
as well as to numerous classes of individuals^ we^ 
without farther eommenty consign this work to 
your Grace's critical judgm^nt^ and to the tribunal 
of the public; convinced that whatever opinion 
may be entertained of our efforts, they are^ at leasts 
well intended. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb Authors having been compelled^ from the 
nature of the subject^ to make use of many 
technical terms, peculiar to the counties in the 
notices of which they are introduced^ are afraid 
that many inaccuracies of style may^ in conse- 
quence^ have escaped them. They trusty how- 
ever^ that where these defects occur^ they will 
not be too severely criticised by an enlightened 
public ; who must^ of course, be aware of the 
difficulties which the Authors had to contend with, 
and of the necessity of giving the details in the 
plainest and most simple language. 



ERRATA. 

P^• 12, tine 12, ybr ** fcraier/' read " former." 
^ 69, „ I2|>l»r^ goods/' feoJ^'food.'' 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

iBoil, yet^ no long period ^fsfid before agriculture 
in its torn was oompletdy triumphaitt-rrthe Eoo* 
nomists going to the other extreme^ aii4 concen- 
tmting in it, 9a it were« all th^ dements of the 
prosperity of a atate. It ha^ since fofmd its level ; 
but the sy^tetn establishec) in that country of the 
almost infinite divisibility of the land^ in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the law of primc^eni* 
tpre^ and the restrictions upon wills^ is the worst 
that could possibly be devised with reference to 
the proper cultivation of the soil. With regard to 
other parts of Eprope^ the latest information is to 
be derived from the recent Report of Mr. Jacob, 
which^.with the exception of the Netherlands^ pre- 
sold, them in a point of view rather to be avoided 
0S ^xamples^ than in any respect imitated. It is^ 
hoWetf^j undoubtedly true, that almost every- 
where upon the European continent, much greater 
eocouri^geinent . hais been given * to agriculture 
diiuriiig.'Seyera},yes(r$ past, than for a long ante* 
cedenC pmod* It is no pijrt. of the object of 
the! m&ioj^ to .enl^r ii^to any discussion or detail 
upon this patrt of liie subject, which .may be con- 
sid^r^d: as ^litirely fox^ign to their purpose ; but^ 
tlter0js.on,0|^nt; which it is impossible not to 
notiice; namdy^ the^fiperior advantages which so 
^idfsntiiy arisie in this country from the seoirity 
of property^ :i^ the freedom enjoyed in its disr 
pd^ and msmagement It may be said, that 
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though they are sometiines found wanting in what 
is most essential, namely, the Customs of the re- 
spective counties ; which are frequently, like the 
customs of London amongst merchants, recog- 
nised in courts of justice ; and thus^ so &r as 
relates to the districts where they respectively 
prevail^ have all the force and effect of the law of 
the Icmd. 

To these points they intend again to advert^ as 
well as to others^ in the course of this Intro^ 
duction . '^ ' 

ON AGRICULTURBt ITS PROGRESS^ AND THE SMAU* 
PROPORTION OF THE COUNTRY YET WELL CUL- 
TIVATED. 

Chi the importance of agricultiupe, 'Aether con^ 
sidered with r^rence to political economy^ to 
domestic trade^ to fbreign commerce, or to the 
general interests and welfare of a nation^ and the 
subsistence and support of its people^ it is searoeiy 
necessary to dilate. All states, in all ages^ in 
which civilization to any extent has prevailed, 
have acknowleged its essential utility; and tboqg^ 
it nay be true^ ths^ in France the excessive 
refinement that triumphed over comnon seo9e» 
during great part d" die reign of Louis XIV.^ led 
to a distaste rairag &e higher dasses of dl rural 
employments and amusements^ and k> a sort ^A 
fiishion uniavonraUe to Ae doe csdtivation of the 
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in ita torn wfis oompletely triumpfa«dt— rtbe Eoo- 
noauBts gtHng to tbe other extr^ne, and concen- 
tmting in it, «8 it were, all the dements of the 
prosperity of a state. It has since foOnd ita level ; 
but the s^tetn established in that country of the 
almost infinite divisibility of the land, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of tlie law of primogeni- 
b^mt afid the restrictions iq>on wills, is t}ie worst 
&at could possibly be devised with reference to 
the prc^r cultiration of the soil. With r^ard to 
pther parts of Eprope, the latest information is to 
be derived from the recent Re^rt of Mr. Jacob, 
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tiiey are of comparatively KtOe avatt witboui 
capital^ and this observation may be parfly trae ; 
but, as it is wdl known^ tiiat there is in Great 
Britain abnndance of capital, always ready to be 
Applied to the cultivation of the soil^ so it is 
equally apparent to all who observe the diflferenoes 
existing in various countries, that wherever there 
is freedom and security^ no diffioulty exists with 
regard to capital^ provided it can be hid out to 
any advantage. 

Wherever the feudal sy&Aem still remains^ or 
where^ from the constitution of the government, 
as in some parts of Europe, there is no permanent 
security for the subject; or where* from other 
causes — as^ unfortunately^ in some parts of Ire- 
Imid — ^he^ especially if a stranger^ is continual^ in 
danger; there^ agriculture will not flourish^ be* 
cause the capitalist will be repeHed^ instead of 
being attracted ; nor can it by any possibility be 
carried on upon any beneficial system^ where the 
miserable occupier of a patch of ground has no 
other resource than to dra^ from it a wretched 
ffiibsistence for himself and his family. Agricul* 
ture is a sdence — a noble science — which requires 
to be deeply studied^ and industriously practised ; 
but experience has repeatedly and cleariy proved, 
in this country^ that capital laid out in the appli- 
cation to the soil of a well planned system^ has 
been amply repaid by an increased and superior 
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produce. Tliere b iii this respect no want of eii- 
coarageBoent for the. practical spetoidator, . (i^ we 
may be allowed the use of such a tenn) ; the only 
obstades to improvement are the siow, in many 
places the very slow removal of i^ident prejadioes 
from the muids of the Farmers^ and the w»ttt of 
conviction on the part of some Landlords^ that 
their . land can ody be effectaally improved^ and 
thus rendered of greater value to themsehes^ by 
givii^ to thdr Tenants an interest for a certain 
term in the soil> sufficient to enable the latter to 
obtain an adequate return for' mon^ laid out in 
prosecuting a beneficial system of cultivation* ' 

Whether a^culture should form a part of the 
cdncation of noblemen and gentlemen, as sugr 
gested by a writer some years ago, may admit of 
a doubt^ there h&ng ample opportunities for them 
to faeoome acquainted with its principles and dor 
tails; whilst tiie chaining them to its study in 
early youth might, perhaps, tend to create a sub* 
sequent distaste to it Some there are who emi* 
nently deserve the thanks of their country, whose 
exeitbna have given a direction to agricultural 
science and speculation^ higUy beneficial to the 
community* It is not possible^ in the nature of 
tilings, that all who possess land dtould have a 
taste for siqperintending or improving its cultiva? 
tion ; nor could - it, in many insfences^ be. bene- 
ficial to the 8tate> that their attentipn should be 
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Absorbed iti this one parsuit, to the exclttston of 
others, in wlneb; probably, tHeir talents maybe 
employed to tbe highest advantage. Still, hovi» 
ever, all mayy to a greater or less extent^ ihvtefi^ 
gate the siibjeict ; and those yHio have not time to 
do more, may, by making themselves masters of a 
few facts, and acting upon the knowledge thus ac« 
quired, frequently increase the value of the pro* 
perty they possess. • 

To enlighten the minds of some fannere, espe* 
cially those who s^om or never read, is rather a 
difficult task ; but that a spirit of improvement has 
of late years prevailed to a gpreat extent, cannot 
be denied ; the progress made' in several ccmnties^ 
speaks for itself ; the produce has been lai^ely aug« 
raented, and much bettered in quality, whilst the 
value of flie land itself is considerably enhanced; 
It is curious, however, to observe the slow rate at . 
which information upon this .subject travelsrfrom 
one county to another, at least so as td prodvoe 
any visible effeet, and this too even in Eki^and, 
notwithstanding the aid of aU the vast machinery 
of the public press. People in London are fre* 
quently apt to imagine that what they know is very 
soon communicated to tiie wfade country ; and 
those who only travel from one great town to ano^ 
ther, may, perhaps, indine to the same opinion ; 
but let them go into districts more remote and less 
frequented, and they will soon find how egre^ 
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ifioasly they have been deceived. Tbe aarab'of 
itttdleot hiis been^ of l«te years^ bftoi spckeet of, 
bdt k, peiiiapsi ongbt ntker to be called a flighty 
tiian a march^ it beiog, to be observed io^ oertain 
places^ sometimes at a considanaUe distanee fifum 
each other^ ^diilst in many districts these k.no 
trace of its visit, nor any indication of its. {f rogress. 
Even in the m^ropolis itaelf» it is no incoaaid^raUe 
amusemrat to some who arb aeqaaiptod with: vari- 
ous parts of it^ to observe iiie great dwatmifaiity 
there is in this maioh> in dfflfeient quarters ofit* 
there being a moat carioas diversity in the in* 
termediate degrees between ^^the first sources 
of information/' and the lowest gradation in the 
scale. 

To those Farmers in England .who do not read^ 
or to Welshmen who are ignorant of the English 
l^goage, it may oerfadnly be difficult to convey 
infonnation. Still, however, it is a matter for sur^ 
prise, that the knowledge of facts connected withj 
and essential to> the improvement wd prospwty of 
Agriculture, shodld have itiade sudi slow progress. 
It is;, in truth, not a little himuliating to* phiJk>80« 
phersj and to literati, to observe how little ^flfect is 
produced by tbei^ works, or those of their predeces- 
sors ; whilst legislators frequently find themselves 
most unexpectedly embarraased, and prevented 
from carrying their intentions into effect, by a host 
of prqucfices which they had fondly flattered them- 
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selves were cntiiety dissipated. And attfaosigh 
there is more information gtmerally dlBiiaed as 
Great Britain, than in any other ooaniiy on flie 
^be, excepting* periu^, the Unit^ States of 
AmeriGa, yet the term ** generally^'' whidi is so 
oommonly used, must be taken with many diades 
ofqnaiiEealiQn. The iacte detailed in this wwk 
dbondaatly prove/ Aat what is wdl known and 
systematicaUy practised in one county^ is freqnenily 
unknown or uttariy dfisregarded in the adjacent 
(fistricts ; and that what is, to every unprejudiced 
observer, evidently erroneoos and injurious to the 
land^ is^ in some quarters, persisted in mort per* 
tinaetonsly^ though a journey (^ not many mfles 
would open to the view the beneficial ^fects of a 
contrary practice. It witt be seen^ also^ how lar 
local prejudices^ and, in some instances* local ci»- 
toms, operate to prevent improvement ; but in all 
cases Uiere is this to be said, that the Landholders 
possess the means of compelling the adoption of a 
^flbrent system. 

It certainly may not be expedient^ in all cases* 
for a Landlord to enforce a diange altogeAer at 
variance with the customs of the district in which 
his estate is siteated; but experience has proved 
Aat the difficulty is not so great as may, perhaps, 
be imagined, and that by gradual steps a total 
alteration roay^ in a few years> be effected^ pro- 
ducing the h%hest advantages both to the Landlord 
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aiid to the lenaht^ as. well as to tibe oonnDuailyl. 
Ubdett^ however, aieoant is attowed to hold the 
lawl he oodnpieB for a teem. of yean snffioieiitto 
enaUehini to remonemte. hiwoaW for the outlay of 
capital ia iia pg o»emgat» ii hm "rain to expaot a&y 
ohn^for^hefaekter. liis tme tihat i& bqbk ^par- 
teiB^ though holdiiig nomiially at will, the IVniant 
cooaideiB himself as seoore as if he hadaleaae^ 
bat it is obvious that tins seourity cannot esteod 
bqrcmd the lives of the par^ ; that in the case of 
the estate desoendhig to a minor^ his gvardians or 
trustees must act aoeording to law, without any 
reference to such an imderatandii^ ; and that, in 
ease of the decease of the tenant^ his exeoutors or 
adiriinistrators may be ousted, and much loss sus* 
tained by his family. The only efliiaent and avail- 
able security for a tenant who lays out monqr in* 
improveniait is^ of course, a lease for asufficiait 
lei^gth of term to enable him to realise an ade- 
quate profit^ which every trader or manufootmner 
naturally expects in return for the employment of 
hisca{Htal. 

There is a remariud>le vaiiance in this respect 
in different counties^ as may be seen on reference 
to the work itsdf ; but ircNn the fecte there steted^ 
it becomes obvious, that excqiting in those cases 
where an understanding exists of the nature just 
alluded to^ it is only where- the tenant has a secu- 
rity in the shape of a lease for the possession of hb 
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farm for a oertiEdn term^ that he is induced to niaka 
any improvements; and in laanf phcs the land 
is much is^Yerished through his drawing fibb ii 
all he can, in ord^ to make the most of it whilst 
it continues in his possession. Such a practice is^ 
of course^ ultimately highly injuiiote to the lands 
lord^ as it npcessarily deteriorates the value of his 
estate; and it serves.as one among other mstances 
to show^ that the only system alike beneficial to 
the landlord and tenant^ is that und6r which the 
latter has an interest in improving the land^ whieh, 
of course, increases its value. It has been said, 
during the repeated .discussions of the Com ques- 
tion^ that it is impassible to adjust^ for any term of 
years, a satisfactoiy money rent ; but this objedion 
is very easily obviated^, by making the amount of 
rent in cash depend upon the market price of the 
produce of the &rm^ a system which can be carri^ 
ioto ^ect without difficulty^ so as to be equally 
g^atisfactory both to landlord and tenant. 

SYSTEM AND PRACTICB OF TENANCY^ ANU THE 
NATURE OF THE DIFFERENT HOLDINGS. 

^rhe present work comprising the system and 
practice of tenancy in Great Britain^ it may, per- 
haps, be expected that some definition should be, 
m the first instance^ given^ of what is meant by 
tenancy. Tenants either hold at will, by agree- 
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inent from year to year^ or for a certam nutnber 
of year s^ or under leases for ¥rhaieyer terms &re 
agreed upon, but which seldom exceed tweAty-dhe 
years: leases of &nns (6t a longer period^ or 
for liVesy are very teldcHn granted in GreatlMtaini 
The covenants and stipulations in these leases and 
agreements are, of course^ as variovis uithe dtf* 
ferent counties^ as' tile opinions tiiat prevail in 
them respecting the best jsystems of agrictiltnres'OF 
the indifference tibat exists upon the subjeofc. But 
it will be seen^ and this forras^ by far thd ntost i(n** 
portant part of fbis branch of the subject^ that thesct 
eovenants and stipulations form^ in &ct^ but a small 
portion of' those restrictions or rides by whid) the 
conduct of parties is regulated. It is true that 
landlord and tenant are each pf th6m bound ;by 
what they themselves stipulate and agree upod 
under their hands and seals ; ' but then con&es the 
unwritten law^ the customs of the place by i^ich 
the tenant in possession^ but who is about to quit> 
and the new tenant who is about to enter^ or (to 
prevent an unnecessary multiplication of words) the 
outgoing and the incoming tenant^ are considered 
to be equally bound ; and which frequently vary 
so essentially in different districts, as to render the 
calculations requisite for taking a farm in one, 
totally inapplicable in another. 

It therefore became a desideratum to coHect 
these local customs, and^ by presenting them in one 
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point of view^ or publishing' them in one brief 
volume^ to give information which cannot but be 
of the highest interest to all those individuals who 
propose to themselves to invest their capitial in the 
purchase of land^ or to employ it in fermingto Ae 
best advantage^ as they will thus be enabled at 
once to decidb where» with either of these views^ 
their objects can be best attained. It is at the 
same time evident that to landholders^ in what- 
ever quarter of Great Britain, as well as to farmers, 
a knowledge of these various customs must be of 
the greatest utility ; the farmer will be enabled to 
discover the causes by which their property is, or 
may be, increased or deteriorated in value, and the 
latter may select that system of occupancy which 
is best calculated for their own advantage ; whilst 
both may unite in endeavouring to remove those 
obstacles that have hitherto prevented the soil 
from being properly cultivated, or the land ' from 
being brought into that improved state of which H 
is capable, and which, in many instances, would so 
much increase its value. 

This work, indeed, will be found most essential 
to all those who have any intention of taking farms 
out of their own immediate neighbourhoods, as 
without it they cannot know the nature of the spe« 
culation they are about to enter upon^ at least 
without much trouble, delay, and expense, the 
whole of which may be saved by merely consulting 
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A fim of jte pages With refeienee tatlie poMtjror 
district to wMdi they propose iq remove. Many 
<»ses.have occurred where farmers going from one 
district to another^ though not many miles diitaat^ 
iiave hem totally at a loss in consequence of the 
difierence of local customs. These customs^ re* 
lating as they do to the period of entering upon a 
iiaum; to the mode of possesson for a certain time^ 
whether wholly or in part; to what the outgoer is 
lx>und to leave> and the incomer to take ; to 
what ^ther the former or the lattw have an cqpfion 
of doings or not ; to the rules established respect- 
ing efops, the ontgoer l;^g^ in some instances^ 
entitled to an o%oing crop^ and in others not^ and 
the incomer being sometimes allowed to go upon 
the land to plough it previous to his time of entry» 
and in other cases preduded from domg so^ or de* 
pending for permission to do it iqpon the men 
caprice of the ontgoer^ and being not nnfrequently 
prevented from having any com for eighteen 
months after his entering upon his bnn : fhese^ 
and many other customs^ branching out into a 
variety of minute ramifications^ are of the utmost 
importance to fiumers who are seeking to enqdoy 
th^ money to the best advantage. 

It will be seen that these customs^ varying as 
they do in the respective counties^ and sometimes 
in different districts of the same county^ are> in 
the places in which they prevail^ consider^ as 
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dbUHfttkory upon om^iag And mcoiaiag tenants^ 
^nd are aoied . upon aqocirdiiigly.. Many teamed 
.works have beea writtea upon tibe law ^rfUodlord 
and tenaat^ biit witbout containing one word rer 
speetiag these local eu«to]kis.whioh^ in some places, 
may/be almost said to be superior: fo the law of 
the. land, and for this simple reason, that their 
authorst however versed in other knovidedget wene 
lotally ignorant of the various onstoms prevailing 
in different districts, by which the eonduet of indir 
viduala, residing^ periiaps, at a distanoe of only 
twenty or thirty lailea fiom each.other, ia freqiienfly 
so oppofiitdy regulated. And thus it has hapr 
pened, that some of these learned gentlemen^ 
when professionally employed in the country, have 
^Emad their own works to be of no. ai^ority, or 
rather that their authoiiiy.was set aside by tiie kx 
i{(ici,. the custopft of the pLaoe, respecting which they 
had previously, no information. 
. In this poiniiof vimr, therefore^ the work will 
also be fomid emineiitly usefiil, as,, by imereiy turnr 
ingoverafe^;{iage&» (MWifeBsional gentlemen, as 
well as otfaen, may rat oncaiinri dl the infermatioa 
^My.want respeatingt the csusloms or practice prer 
vailing in any putibidar district .. Neither in sayf 
ing^this, .nor in any other Bhservations^ is. it the 
intention of .the aiiihors io praise . .themselves ; 
Ihc^. only mean to point ottt.the:in^pertaaoeaad 
utility, of such aipuUifai^Hili, which, so far .as they 
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knofir^ has not hithttrto homt attempted. Some of 
HnB &cts m^y^ no doubt, be fomd scattered in 
vanoQB volmniaouB works, bat the inibrtnation 
afforded in this work has, they believe now for the 
first tune, been embodied in one vdilme ; and for 
all die foots diat ace stated, they can and do pledge 
themselves that they were entirely, collected upon 
(he qpots to wiiich they, respectively relate, either 
from actual observation or local information, noq^ 
being given which we^ not derived from one of 
oiherofdiose sonroes. Hiej,, theiiefore, merely 
dflim the credit of laying .bdf(H^ the ppblic an ori; 
gmal work; whidi, whatevw merit iQay be con- 
sidered due to it, undoubtedly contains focts of 
great importance both in a national point of view, 
asd to a large numbec of individuajs ; those facts 
being, merely narrated in . a simple style, and ar- 
ranged in a manner whicb was thought the most 
convenient for gener^ reference* 

It is no part of tibe object pf the authors to dis- 
cnss agricultural questions.; but tiaere are some 
points arising, out of the facts stated in the follow- 
iag pages which sd ifme themselves upon the 
jattention, iliat it is\iii]fossible to avoid noticing 
them. There isnothiog move desetrvipg of reqiark 
Ukan the . sttspenor advantages enjoyed by t^nant^ 
enteni^ np6n< ferns in .Scotland, and some parts 
of the noriii of England, over those . in .a similar 
situation in the south, or in some oC the p;i()Iand 
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distrids. In the former, he has notlmig toipay fer 
on taking possession, bat is enabled to lay out his 
capilBl to the best advantage in stodung his hm, 
and afterwards conductiii^ it apoa an improved 
system; whilst, in the latter^ be ia^ in the first 
instance^ frequently crippled as to pecnntary re- 
sources^ by braig obliged to pay a heavy valuation 
on entering, and does not^ in consequence^ after* 
wards possess the means of making those improve^ 
ments^ from which he might derive the greatest 
advantage. Thus, in the former, a &rm may be 
stocked^ and conducted more pn^tably to the 
occupier^ with little more than half the money that 
is required in the latter. In many counties in 
England^ a farmer entering upon two hundred acres 
of land, with a ca{»tal of 1500/.^ has to pay^ acr 
cording to the custom of the place^ 1200/. upon a 
valuation, and for stock, leaving him only 300/. io 
carry on the business ; whilst in the north, and in 
Scotland, a farmer may enter upon the same quan- 
tity of land, having no valuation to pay, with only 
800/.^ and, after stocking his form to the best ad- 
vantage, have the same sum left that the other has, 
but wi& much better opportunities of employing 
it profitably. It is these advantages enjoyed by a 
tenant, combined with his having an interest in the 
soil for a certain number of years, and the superior 
management of the land, that render estates in 
Scotland so much more valuable than in England, 
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the rents in the:fonner being nearly double what 
they are in the latter. It is true that in Scotland 
the tenants pay no taxes or. rates ; but^ after deduct- 
ing for this, and considering the measure, the 
rents would then be higher by five shillings an 
acre than they are in England; and under the 
Scots system a farmer would derive a greater ad- 
vantage from paying an additional five shillings 
per acre, than he could by entering upon a farm 
subject to a valuation^ even at a deduction of five 
shillings per acre, — thus making a difference per 
acre of no less than ten shillings. 

The superiority^ indeed^ of the free-entering 
system over the practice of valuation is so evident, 
that littie is required to prove it except the mere 
statement of the facts. It is quite clear that a 
farmer, on entering upon a farm, stands in the 
most need of having the fiill and unincumbered use 
of his capital, in order^ in the firrt place, that he 
may be enabled to stock his land at the lowest rate 
for ready money ; and in the next^ that he may 
have a sufficient sum left to meet contingent de- 
mands^ until he can obtain returns, and to allow of 
his taking advantage of the turns of the market 
Wherever he is obliged, by the custom of the 
country^ to take various articles^ and to pay for 
workmanship and labour at a valuation, he fre- 
quently^ indeed most commonly, (not being imme- 
diately in want^) pays more for them than they are 

c 
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worth, or a higher price than he could obtain them 
for in the markets^ or in the usual course of busi- 
ness, for ready money^ and at a greater rate for 
labour and workmanship than that' at which he 
himself could have them performed ; whilst, in 
every case of this description^ the greater part ai 
his capital is locked up at a time when he most 
wants the use of it : he commences business^ in 
consequence^^ in a state of embarrassment; and^ 
tmless some unusually fortunate circumstances 
occur^ he cannot recover himself; nor has he the 
means of making those improvements from which 
he might derive advantageous returns^ because he 
does not possess capital sufficient to enable him to 
make the requisite outlay^ and to wait a certain 
time for the result. It is true that» in lieu of the 
cash he has paid^ he is in possessbn of a certain 
quotum of property ; but that property is^ too 
generally^ not available when he is most in need 
of money (some of it not at all) ; and not unfre- 
quenlly hp is compelled to sell it at different terms 
at a loss^ by whieh a portion of his capital is lite- 
rally sacrificed, and his embarrassments still fiir- 
ther increased. 

Itmay be said that he has the ben^t of this 
practice when he quits his farm ; but this b, in 
truths only perpetuating a bad system, imder 
which the land can never be properly improved, 
or made to grow what it is capable of producing. 
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To this it may, in a great measure^ be attributed^ 
that so lar^ a proportion of the soil in England 
lies in a neglected state^ of is not cultivated under 
a proper rotation^ or rendered efficiently productire. 
It is true that many of these evils may be traced to 
a cause we before stated^ — ^the not giving a tenant 
a sufficient interest in the land by means of a lease^ 
to render it of any advantage to him to speculate 
in improvements ; much^ also, in some cases^ must 
be ascribed to the ignorance or prejudice of occu- 
piers of the land ; but^ perhaps^ the greatest of all 
evils is that to which we have just alluded, namely, 
the compulsory system of valuation, because that 
either prevents farmers of spirit, experience, or 
knowledge of the subject, from taking farms which 
there is no doubt they would greatly improve, and 
in so doing set an example in their respective 
neighbourhoods, whidi might be highly and ge- 
nerally beneficial ; or, if they do enter upon land 
under such a custom, it incapacitates them from 
making those improvements which they wish and 
are inclined to make, and which would be in the 
same degree advantageous. 

If it isui^ged, that, in specifying a grievance, some 
remedy ought also to be pointed out ; the answer 
IB, that it rests entirely with the landlords, who 
have the power and the means, as the farms on 
their estates fall out of lease, or out of occupation, 
to make what regulations they please as to the 

C 2 
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letting of their land. It must be obvious that^ if 
any advantage is to be given to either tenant^ it 
ought rather to be to the in-comer than to the out- 
goer, as the less money the former has to sink 
upon entering into tiie occupation of a farm, the 
more he has remaining in his possession to lay 
out in improvements : thus not merely obtaining a 
profit to himself, but rendering the soil more pro- 
ductive^ and consequently more valuable ; and in 
this way increasing the income of the landlord. 
The inducing a tenant to lay out money in im- 
provements is so obvious a mode of augmenting 
the value of an estate^ that it may be matter for 
surprise that it is so frequently not thought of^ or 
neglected. If he only holds from year to year^ he 
will^ of course^ only provide^ according to an old 
sayings from hand to mouth : he can gain nothing 
by making improvements^ and^ therefore^ none 
that are lasting or permanently advantageous will 
be made ; but if he has a lease for fourteen or 
twenty-one years^ then he may be enabled to obtain 
an adequate return for money laid out in improve- 
ments, which will naturally induce him to make 
them^ and at the expiration of the term the land 
will be found in much better condition^ and be 
in a much higher degree augmented in value^ than 
that which was only held from year to year^ at the 
end of a similar number of years. 

To many it may, perhaps, seem^ that urging 
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these points is merely repeating so many truisms ; 
but to others it is well known^ and it appears very 
clearly in the course of this work^ that in many 
places a system prevails of not g^nting leases of 
farms, or of granting them for terms so shorty that 
they are not available for any beneficial purpose to 
die tenants^ who have not the means of obtaining 
adequate returns for money laid out in improve- 
ments^ before these brief terms are no longer in 
existence. It^ therefore^ becomes of importance 
to show the utility and advantage of granting leases 
for longer periods^ and especially as contrasted 
with the practice of holding only from year to year, 
though a lease for a very short term, in fact, 
places the tenant in a worse situation than if he 
only held from year to year. Whatever motives 
may sometimes operate with landlords to continue 
this system of tenancy at will, or for short terms^ 
it not unfrequently arises from the want of giving 
due consideration to the subject^ or from the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of two practices^ opposed 
to each other, not being sufficiently known or ap- 
preciated. 

We are fully aware^ having already alluded to 
that point, that many difficulties have^ of late years, 
arisen in this respect^ in consequence of the fluc- 
tuations in the price of com^ and the alterations in 
the currency^ and the consequent difficulty^ if not 
impossibility^ of fixing an adequate annual money 
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rest, wUfih^ for any given terai of years^ shoidd be 
equally fiur both for landlord and tenant. But any 
obstacle arising from these causes may be^ as we 
before observed^ easily got rid of by making the 
lent fluotnate aeoording to the market price of the 



produce of the &nn^ which would be ^ just cri- 
terion both for the landholder and the occupier. 
There may be a difference of opinion amongst 
landlords upon this branch of the subject^ some 
preferring a regular annual money*rent> to one 
that is fluctuating, and which may produce npiore or 
less in tife course of the year> according to circum- 
stances ; but so many instances have occurred of 
their being obliged to retnm to their tenants a pro- 
portion of the rent nominally due, that the system 
of a certain rent has^ in point of &ct> become, in a 
great measure^ merged in the other of a fluctuating 
oae ; and in some cases^ had the rent been made 
dependent upon the market price of the produce, 
the landlord might have really received more than 
he actually did : at all evaiits, it has heeia proved, 
that a fixed annual money rent is not to be de^ 
pended upon ; and the only conclusion, thereforo, 
to be drawn, is, that it is better to have a fluc- 
tuating rent which may be sometimes less, but 
sometimes moro than an estimated amount, than a 
nominal rent^ apparently fixed, but which holds 
out more than it realizes. 

A fixed, having so frequently been converted. 
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by kapwAtive cinaiiMtenoeB^ into a fluctuating 
icni, it is an easy transition to one that shall be 
really the latter ; and it will be found felly as much 
to the interest of the landlord to receire^ in the 
shape of rent, his prc^xNlion of the praduoe of the 
soil, as to reoeiye only three-fourths (more or less) 
of the money he is nominally entitled to ; whilst 
die tenant^ always knowing what propwtion of the 
returns for Ins produce is to go to the landlcml, 
will have the certainty of not being called upon 
for more than ike market piices of the artides he 
has to sell wiH enable him to pay. It only^ there- 
fore, requires a calculation as to what proportuMi 
ought to be given to the proprietor of the soil^ by 
the occupier^ for its use and occupation ; and this 
being once feirly adjusted^ there is no furthw diffi- 
culty : the money value of the rent^ of course^ 
adjusting itself according to the prices received by 
the fermer in the markets for his produce ; and^ 
whatever (hose piices may be, die landlord being 
always sure of a proportional rent. This seems to 
be the only system equally suitable to the interests 
of both parties^ as under it the landferd may grant 
leases without any i^rehension of die rent ialUng 
short of what he is entid^d to^ and th^ tenant 
(provided he has a suffident term) may make im- 
provements^ without any fear of the rent being 
higher than he can afford to pay. 

This, ' indeed^ appears to be the only fair and 
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equitable system for both parties^ under the opera- 
tion of which each may have his just proportion. 
It is certainly, however^ ultimatdy the best for the 
proprietor of the soil, as by means of it his land may 
be greatiy improved, and its YnJue much increased ; 
it, of course, following, that if a larger quantity of 
produce is drawn trom, or supported by the soil, 
so much the more will the value of the estate be 
augmented. Prices may, it is true, &I1, and a 
larger produce at one time be only equivalent to a 
smaller at a former period ; but, upon the average, 
the greater produce must, of course, be of more 
value than the less ; and any given number of acanes 
tiiat produce, for instance, double the quantity of 
human food that they did at a previous period, 
must, of course, be considered of double the value 
at which they were estimated at that antecedent 
time. Were it not so, all calculations of value 
would-be nugatory and absurd. 

Improvement has, it is true, been carried on to 
a considerable extent in some places where it is 
not the practice to grant leases ; whikt in others, 
where that custom prevails, the land has not been 
bettered : but this stateof things is easily accounted 
for, by, in the one instance, the landlord himself 
becoming an improver ; and in the other, hj the 
tenant not having yet learnt how to improve. 
Whilst improvement has proceeded witii rapid 
strides in some districts, it has made but slow pro- 
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gress in othefs ; and there is stiUa very extensive 
tract in Great Britain^ where there are no viable 
signs of its having set its foot Agricultural 
societies have dddemnch ; but their exertions^ and 
the e&ct of their publications, have not hitherto 
produced any material alteration much beyond the 
immediate districts where they have been esta- 
blished. To say that, in tiie British Empire, this 
has arisen from the want of fiauality of communi- 
cation, would be^ perhaps, absurd ; and yet the 
practical eflfect is thasame, whether thore b a want 
of readiness of intercourse, or an . indiqiositiott te 
read. Wehavebeforeob6erved,thatfarmerBwhodo 
not read^ or those who (as in many parts of Wdes) 
do not understand the English language^ are not 
likdy to derive any benefit from agriciiltural publi- 
cations, or to set about carrying into practice the 
improvements suggested in them. . This remark^ 
or at least the first part of it, probably iqifdies to a 
much greater namber of penoDstfaan b geDenilly 
imagmed by those who live in the metropolis^ or 
in large towns. No other canse^ indeed^ can be 
assigned why^ in so many parts of the country, the 
operations of agriculture should be so much n^- 
lected or mismanaged. 

Were one system arrayed against another^ it 
would not^ amid the difierences of opinion that 
prev^l upon other subjects^ be any matter of sur- 
prise ; but in many quarters there is an absence of 
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aUsjQstem — no prifto^les are acted iipon» noris 
any operation goided by any rale or dictiim of 
sciraoe. How mnch^ for insianoe, is dtaining 
neglected^ invdving as it does tibe fiist and most 
essential princiiife of agnculture> iiiat of laying the 
soil diy^ wsthont whidi flie land (exoept where 
naturally so) beoomes^ in many places^ compara- 
tively unprodQctivej in some nearly usdess^ and 
in others utterly worthless. Yet draining has, £6r 
the last half oentttry and iqpwards^ been strenuously 
iBoonmeiided in avariety gf agricoUiiral woito, 
and its vast advantages as dearly shown> as it 
waspoasiUe to eluddale any subjeotiqfKm papei>^ 
an evident proof of the slowness with which im- 
provements reoommended in this manner are car- 
ried into eiwt ; and this can only arise from pub- 
lications of this nature not being read by a great 
number of those individuals from whcnn ebiefly^ or 
alone* is to be expected the realization of systems 
in general practice^ that have been found, after 
various trials^ in some quarters^ to be highly bene^ 



Inveterate {»e|udioe8> doubtless, frequently^ for 
a long tune^ oppose the introducti<m of improve- 
ment and amelioration^ and to this cause may 
partly be attributed the slowness of their progress : 
but in many places it is too deariy established to 
admit of any contradiction^ that old systems are 
persevered in merely from the ignorance of a 



better; and tbat those vho cultivate the laiid^ 
proceed in the track of tbdr fordatbers^ solely be- 
cause they do aot know that there is aay other 
foad more easy^ or more advantageous. There is^ 
in trutb> no other way of accounting for the con- 
tinuance of those modes of managing aud faming 
land in some counties^ which are equally ruinous 
to the soil^ and unprofitable to its cultivator. 
Much| undoubtedly^ may frequently rest with land* 
lords ; and if any of those gentlemen are content 
to have thdr estates continually deteriorated in 
value hy mismanagement> and the want of any 
proper system of cropfmg, there Is notlung to be 
said* but that they have a right to do as they please 
with their own property. We do not^ however^ 
mean to say that this is the case : it is well known 
to many how difficult it is to contend with local 
prejudices^ or against local habits and customs ; 
and it> doubtless^ fitquently happens that these> 
mcMre or lesa^ operate to prevent or to stifle im- 
provement. 

Almost all states of existence are pretty nearly 
equalised^ so fipr as relates to actual rajoyment ; 
the bountiful goodness of Providence generally 
granting compensations on the one hand^ for 
what may be deficient oq the other : this may, to 
a certain extent, be applied to land^ it being very 
often found that the poorer scmIs are much better 
cultivated^ and produce a more ample return* than 
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those which are rieh ; the former havings a£^ it 
were^ through the necessity of the case, led to 
the exertion of g^reater industry^ and the applica- 
tion of more enlarged means, in order to render 
them at all productive ; whilst the latter have been 
left to their natural fertility^ with scarcely any arti- 
ficial aid^ and have thus not unfrequently produced 
less^ and become less valuable, than the land 
which was originally of a very inferior description. 
In the one case^ necessity may be truly said to be 
the mother of invention ; it leads to greater in- 
dustry than might otherwise be employed^ and to 
the discovery of various improved modes of culti- 
vation and (Operations in husbandry^ which might 
not otherwise have been thought of: whilst, in the 
other^ the soil produdng^ in great abundance, the 
necessaries of life with litfle trouble^ no sufficient 
ccmsideration is given to its nature or its properties, 
or the best mode in which it may be managed ; 
and it is too often deteriorated or exhausted 
through the mere absence of precaution^ or the 
want of common care and attention. 

Both these cases are exemplified in several parte 
of Great Britain ; and in various quarters it may 
require some outlay of capital^ and much skilful 
management^ to bring land^ originally rich and 
fertile^ but spoiled by bad management^ into that 
state which will place it upon an equality with other 
soils formerly or naturally poor and cold, but which< 
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by well-directed skQl and assiduous iiidustry^ have 
been rendered highly productive. It is, of course, 
always a question how far any land^ from its nature^ 
will repay the expense laid out upon it ; but there 
are few soils which may not be made to produce 
something for profit : the whole secret lies in dis- 
covering what each is best calculated to grow^ so 
as to be worked to the greatest advantage ; and 
it is this^ respecting which there is^ in general^ so 
much deficiency of knowledge amongst the tenantry 
in England and Wales. It is through this want 
of information that^ in many quarters, the land is 
not managed so as to produce what it is most fit 
for. There is nothing which is more essential to 
the good management of the soil^ than the taking 
care that it shall not become exhausted, or have 
any tendency that way ; and this^ undoubtedly^' 
requires a regular system, the want of which^ in 
several quarters^ so much injures the land. 

There may be^ and have been at various times, 
diflEerent opinions operating as to the best maxims 
of agriculture ; but all are agreed that the due ap- 
plication of manure^ and a proper rotation of crops^ 
are essential to the good management of suiy soil 
that is capable of being made productive. Re- 
specting the quailities and operation of different 
manures^ chemical science has been applied with a 
highly beneficial effect ; but in this^ as in all other 
cases^ there are certain points beyond which sci- 
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enee cannot reach^ and it is only by means of 
actual and repeated experiments that a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject can be attained. Thus, 
though the advantageous effects of lime, as a ma- 
nure, are well known, yet the mode by which it 
mixes with and fertilizes Hbe soil, remains hitherto 
undiscovered by the most acute and scientific che- 
mists ; it is, in general, known what the effect will 
be, but the immediate cause by which that effect is 
prodaced, remains as yet a secret. It must not, 
however^ be forgotten that lime, when used too 
constantly, or in too great quantities, renders bar- 
mi or exhausts the soS, which, when applied mo- 
dersftely, and not too often, it fertilizes beyond 
almost any other species of manure. The compa- 
rative deamess or cheapness of it must, of course, 
be taken into the account, with rrference to its em- 
|Joyment in different situations : where it is to be 
obtained with little difficulty, and at a low or mo- 
d^ate price, it wiH, doubtless, be preferred as the 
most powerfully active agent in promoting vegeta^ 
tion ; but where it can only be procured from a 
considerable distance, and at a high rate, it msy 
become a question whether oilier manures may not 
be equally advantageous. It is certain, that much 
yet ranains to be discovered respecting the nature 
and properties of various articles used for the pur- 
poses of manure. 

appfication of manure is, undoubt- 
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edly^ one of ihe most eseeiitial parts of good 
husbandry; the only wonder ia, that in some quar- 
ters it should still be so much neglected, or so 
greatly misund^Btood. M^thout it^ there can be 
no propor cultivatbn or good management* and of 
tiiis a suflScient proof is to be found in the wretched 
appearance of those soils v^ete, in this feapect, 
there is no system. It might be supposed that 
manuring the land would be an established custom* 
regularly handed down from father to son; bot 
even this, in some instances^ does not seem to be 
the case^ or if it is> there is so utter a want of sy»^ 
iem as to render it almost entirely ineffident: 
whilst in other places the manure employed is not, 
either with regard to its qualities^ or the mode of 
using it, rendered of that advantage to the soA 
that it might be, under skilfiil management In 
many districts it is^ undoubtedly, well understood, 
and the land is highly benefited; for, although 
various kinds of manure are used accor(fing to their 
price, or to other dreumstances^ yet they are skil- 
folly applied, and with a due regard to the nature 
and qualities of the soil. It were to be wished that 
this was generaltf the case ; bnt there seems, unfor- 
tunatdy, to be many obstacles to overcome, before 
the true principles of i^fricultBreoan be fidly recog- 
nized and appre€»ited« 

There is^ in tnith, but a small proportion of the 
country wheie a complete system of husbandry is 
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regulariy practised ; an evident proof how much 
yet remains to be done to bring the whole into a 
proper state of cultivation. That capital to a 
large amount^ and the labour of a great number of 
hands, maj^ in this way^ be profitably employed^ 
there seems little doubt. It would be a subject 
for deep lamentation if^ through any mistaken view 
with reference to this pointy the men the most able 
to labour were sent to till the soil of distant colo- 
nies, instead of being employed to more advantage 
at home. It is undoubtedly true^ that out of thb 
question arise many diflSculties which render it 
extremely complicated^ and one perhaps the most 
puzzling, taken in all its bearings^ which it faUs to 
the lot of the statesman or political economist to 
decide upon. It may^ however^ be confidentiy 
affirmed that the power and strength of an empire 
mainly depend upon its population ; and that if a 
large proportion of the youngs the hearty and the 
strongs are sent away^ the remainder will prove 
but a feeble resource in the hour of danger^ or of 
need. It is^ of course, generally i^peaking, only 
the former portion of the people that cair form the 
objects of any projected plan of emigration. The 
case of an amount of population exceeding the 
means of comfwtable subsistence^ or in other words 
the stock of labour being beyond the demand for 
it, may^ of course, here be put ; and one of the 
great difficulties of the question is, the ascertain- 
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« » 

ment of the fact, whether^ all circumstances being 
considered, such a state of affairs actually exists, 
or whether it is only so in appearance, arising from 
an artificial combination of causes and effects^ 
which may be removed or otherwise arranged. 

The highly artifidal state of the British empire 
renders this a question of no ordinary interest or 
magnitude. During a war of unprecedented length, 
an immense demand led to a proportionate increase 
of supply ; to a vast increase of profit^ and a g^at 
accumulation of capital ; to an abundance of pro- 
fitable employment^ and a very considerable aug- 
mentation of the means of subsistence : the transi- 
tion from war to peace led^ as a necessary conse- 
quence^ greatly to diminish the demand ; to render 
it impossible to employ to advantage a great part 
of the accumulated capital^ and very much to lessen 
the call for Employment in every branch of in- 
dustry or labour. But the accumulation of capital 
remained, till unhappily a great part of it has been 
sacrificed in bubbles and baseless speculations^ 
whilst^ for a large proportion of the remainder^ little 
or no annual return can be obtained ; and the in- 
creased produce of industry also, in various shapes^ 
remained on hand, now greatly exceeding the de- 
mand^ and to H. certain extent kept increasing 
until ruinously low prices either rendered bsolvent 
the producer^ or compelled him to diminish his 
supply^ in order^ by suiting the altered state of the 
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demand, to have some chance of remuneration ; 
and thus again was the demand for industry and 
labour stiU further lessened^ and a great number of 
persons either rendered destitute of the means of 
subsistence, or compelled to content themselves at 
the expense of many privations. 

These causes and effects reproducing^ as it weie^ 
each other^ have^ there is no doubt^ contributed 
greatly to distress a considerable portion of t^ie 
population^ for whose talents of whatever nature^ 
industry or labour, there is no demand ; and thus 
it is that the question has arisen^ whether these 
individuals cannot be employed with advantage to 
the empire^ and comfort to themselves^ in some of 
the British colonies^ instead of remaining idle^ 
useless, and unprofitable at home. The subject, 
however^ branches out into a great variety of 
ramifications, and involves a vast number of con- 
siderations, each of which requires a deep, a long^ 
and serious meditation^ but which it is not intended 
to attempt to investigate here : the main point 
which requires to be preliminarily discussed, and 
which certainly ought to be first disposed of^ is, 
whether the apparent want of employment at home 
is real or not ; or, in other words, whether it is not 
possible to discover new resources, in the parent 
country, from whence an additional demand for 
industry and labour may arise sufficient for the 
purpose, without resorting to the last and almost 
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desperate expedient of sending forth a large pro- 
portion of the population to distant lands. In both 
cases^ there must, of course^ be a considerable out- 
lay of capital ; but^ in the former^ both the capital 
and the people would be retained within the 
bosom of the mother-country, whilst, in the latter^ 
bo& would be transferred to distant colonies^ 
which may or may not^ at a future period, form any 
portion of the Bkitish empil«. 

Hie advantages^ therefore, of the former plan 
are self-evident^ provided there exist any practi- 
cable means of carrying it into effect Here cer- 
tainly arise many difficulties^ but not^ perhaps, 
greater than those that stand in the way of any 
scheme of emigration upon a large scale. The 
question whether that part of the population who 
cannot at present find any profitable channel of 
industry, or at least a considerable proportion of 
them^ might not be employed to advantage at 
home, instead of sencUng them abroad, naturally 
arises out of the neglect and almost abandoned 
state of a conriderable portion of the soil of Eng- 
land and Wales, which is disclosed in the course 
of the present work. There are many spots in the 
United Kingdom where individuals might be set- 
tled, more profitably to themselves and their &mi- 
lies, and more advantageously to the community, 
than by being located in Canada, or any other 
colony. It is true that many questions of [property 
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arise in the former case^ which do not apply to the 
latter ; but it would be deeply to be lamented were 
these to operate to prevent a great benefit accruing' 
to the state. It is not meant to pursue this subject 
in detail^ nor would it be consistent with the nature 
of a work like this : it is merely wished to throw 
out^ as it were, a question for consideration ; but it 
is certainly a. most material pointy and one most 
important to the interests of the British empire^ to 
ascertain^ as far as it is practicable to collect facts^ 
whether the population presses upon the means of 
subsistence, so as to create a necessity for emi* 
gration, or whether it is not possible so far to aug- 
ment the means of subsistence in the parent state^ 
ss to provide comfortably for all^ or the greater 
part of those who at present cannot find employ- 
ment. 

Those who are sent at the expense of the state 
to colonize^ of course go to provide^ by their own 
industry and application^ the means of subsistence 
for themselves and their families, with the aid of a 
certsdn portion of capital furnished to them for that 
purpose. There are many districts in the United 
Kingdom where they might do precisely the same^ 
and the expense of the voyage being saved^ more 
capital would be avaUable for the main object in 
view. In the former case^ both the people and 
the capital would be, in a great degree, separated 
from the mother-country ; whilst in the latter, they^ 
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and all flidr dealings, would still form int^^ 
parts of it, and thereby tend to increase the home 
trade^ the great importance of which csmnot be 
too highly appreciated. Those who merely look 
to supply and demand^ may think these considera- 
tions of no importance ; but it is evident that no 
country can long prosper unless it has within itself 
an adequate population^ and sufficient means of 
subsistence for its people ; and no measure ought 
to be wanting calculated to keep up and protect 
both^ up to that point which is required by national 
greatness and security. 

It cannot be doubted that the British empire is 
indebted to its agriculture for the main spring of 
its high pre*eminence ; and this leads to the con- 
sideration of 

THE VAST DIMINUTIOK OP THE REVENUE,- AND OTHER 
CONSEQUENCES WHICH MUST FOLLOW ANY GREAT 
DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE. 

It is not here intended to discuss the agricultural 
question, but merely to notice those points which 
M more immediately within the scope and ten- 
dency of this work. It must be obvious, that in 
the highly artificial state in which thb country has 
been wrought, (if such a term may be allowed,) 
especially for the greater part of the laiat half cen- 
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tory^ general and abstract principles cannot be 
applied to it without deeply injuring all the inle^ 
rests of the state. It would be like destroying a 
magnificent and most commodious edifice^ merely 
because it was not constructed precisely according 
to the rules of art, or the strict nuodms of taste. 
The empire must, therefore, be taken as it is, with 
all the considerations arising out of its gfreatness^ 
its prosperity^ and its safety; and with all the 
views that are dictated by sound policy^ with refer- 
ence to the maintenance of its high rank as a 
state. There are few Englishmen who would wish 
to see a foreign country benefited at flie expense 
of their own ; there are, peiliapSj a great number 
who are too eagerly bent on obtaining for their 
native soil greater advantages than the present 
state of the world will admit of; but there is ano* 
ther party who seek to give a boon to the trade 
and manufactures^ at the expense of the agricul- 
ture of the country^ impressed with the idea that it 
would ultimately lead to greater general prosperity. 
The great difficulty with the practical statesman is, 
to steer a middle course between conflicting opi- 
nions^ and so to adjust all the interests of the em* 
pire, that one shall not be sacrificed to the other^ 
which would be an injury to all ; and at the same 
time, that no unnecessary impediments are aUowed 
to remain in the way of trade. 
The different classes in the British empire are 
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so dqpend^it upon each other, and their interests 
so connected, like links in a chain^ that scarcely 
any measure can be carried into effect applying 
to one, without also affecting the others in a 
greater or less degree ; and this has at different 
times been fortunately or unhajq^ily experienced^ 
by those whose incomes^ from the sources whence 
they are derived^ are necessarily fluctuating* It 
is obvious also^ that producers depend upon con- 
sumers^ and that if the means of the latter are 
diminished^ in a similar proportion must the 
returns and the profits of the former decrease. 
Where both classes reside within the limits of the 
same state^ this is^ of coursOt a very simple chain 
of caiiBe and effect ; when the prodnc^v^ or any 
one dass of them^ depend for a considerable sale 
upon fordgn consumers, th^ relative position 
becomes more complicated ; bat when a large pro- 
portion of them look to that resource, but are, up 
to a certain pcnnt, protected against forrign com- 
petition in tiie home-market, whilst another great 
dass produdng the necessaries of life, are, from 
the nature of drcumstances, shut out from foreign 
markets, and compelled to depend entirely upon 
the home consumption, then the question becomes 
still more complicated and involved so far as re- 
gards the parties ; but justice and the interests and 
weUare of the state require^ that they should alt 
be sufficiently protected against foreign competi- 
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tion in the home-market. It is so obvious indeed 
that^ but for protecting duties, all classes of pro- 
ducers would be ruined, that it is not attempted to 
be denied. 

It being confessedly of the most essential im- 
portance to the manufacturer who has the resource 
of foreign commerce^ that he should, not be under* 
sold . by the foreigner in the home-market, upon 
which after all he must place his main, reliance, 
it is, of course, of still greater moment to the 
agriculturist, that he should not have a successful 
foreign competition to encounter in the home- 
market, which to him is all in all, his produce 
not being able to compete on any foreign mart 
with that which can be . brought from the neigh- 
bourhood, or from other countries. . Were he not 
therefore protected up to a certain point against 
foreign competition, his produce would be ruin- 
ously depreciated in value ; no firmer could de- 
rive a profit sufficient for the subsistence of him- 
self and his family from land for which he paid 
any rent, and the landholders must, like those 
in many parts of the continent, . &rm their own 
estates. The farmers being thus extinguished, 
and the labouring classes being reduced nearly 
to pauperism, and the landlords themselves 
being placed in a situation very little above that 
of the present farmers, with their income not only 
greatly diminished, but most uncertain and preca- 
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lions, the consequence would be that great num- 
bers of the manufocturers> traders^ andshopkeepers^ 
who. in a great measure^ and in several places^ 
altogeth^ depend upon those classes for their 
profits^ tiieir incomes,. and even their. subsistence^ 
would be utterly mined ; and this almost univer- 
sal insolvency, pauperism, and beggary, would 
be eoAirely owing to the depreciations in the value 
of agricultural produce. 

. Not only this, but other classes, would be, ere 
long,, deeply affected: it is needless to say that 
all individuals engaged in professional pursuits, 
artists, and ;men of science, and literature, must 
suffer in a still greater, degree than those who de* 
rive their support from dealing in . the necessaries 
of life, because there would be little or no surplus, 
out of. which the lai^r portion of them could 
obtain even a scanty maintenance. There are still 
others who must suffer; the revenue, from the 
diminution of the produce of direct taxation, from 
the g^reat decrease in the consumption of excisable 
articles, and the vast falling off in foreign trade, 
must be most seriously lessened, and consequently 
the incomes of all who depend upon it must be 
largely subtracted from. It would be impossible 
to pay the full amount of the interest of the public 
debt ; and thus all the annuitants deriving their 
resources from that, would be deprived of great 
part of their incomes, by which it is obvious the 
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general distress would be still farther increased^ 
as the money they laid cat in the purchase of 
various articles would no longer be forthcoming^. 
This wide-spreading ruin would all arise from the 
depreciation in the value of agricultural produce ; 
and where would be the compensation? is it to be 
found in manufactures and foreign trade ? It must 
be evident that those manufacturers who were not 
utterly ruined by the want of demand in the 
home*>market, must experience a most smous 
diminution in their returns^ their profits^ and in- 
comes from the same cause ; and in both cases^ a 
great number of hands must be discharged » which 
would still further increase the already over* 
whelming distress. It must be equally obvious 
that foreign trade depends in a great measure 
upon the home-market, and that the demand 
there b^ng greatly lessened^ the trade itself must 
be proportionably diminished^ and all who depend 
upon it must more or less suffer ; so far^ there- 
fore^ from there being a compensation^ the de- 
6ciency would not even be made up, nor^ in eS&dt, 
could the government be carried on. 

The value of all landed property must of course 
depend upon that of its produce ; depredate the 
latter^ and the former becomes proportionably 
lessened: but if by any means of legislative 
measure^ or through its operation, the prices of 
agricultural produce are so fiu* reduced^ that 
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no one will lay oat capital upon the scmI as a 
tenant, because he cannot obtain a profit sufficient 
for snbsistence, and at the same time pay rent to 
the proprietDr of the land, then the value of the 
property becomes almost incalculably diminished ; 
because the lan<Uord himself receiving fi^m it no 
rent, and deriving from it only a very precarious 
and scanty inoome, and that fluctuating according 
to the state of the markets, it is no longer a 
desirable object of investment, nor will any one 
possessed of money become a purchaser of land, 
unless he has no other possible mode of turning 
his ca{Htal to profit, or rather of rendering it in 
the sl^test degree productive. This state of 
affiedrs is strikingly exemplified in the actual situ- 
ation of many landed proprietors in the north of 
Europe, as detailed in the reports of Mr. Jacob. 
There individuals are to be found possessed of 
large estates, which in Great Britain woidd pro- 
duce princdy incomes, and enable their propri- 
etors materially to encourage and support manu- 
factures and trade, destitute themselves almost of 
the means of subsistence, at least in any way 
commensurate with the rank they ought to hold 
as great landed proprietors, and altogether de- 
prived of many of those comforts and luxuries 
which are even enjoyed by fanners in Great 
Britain ; and tins entirely arising from the prices 
of agricultural produce being ruinously low. 
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The same reports also show^ that the Kke cause 
operates to render the incomes of those who 
have advanced money upon ilie security of these 
estates; so far as they depend upon that resource, 
equally precarious and uncertain as those of the 
proprietors of the so3: this^ indeed^ follows as a 
matter of course ; and were the landholders here 
placed in a similar situation, all those who had 
lent their money upon mortgage or upon annuities 
secured upon the land^ would feel precisely the 
same effect^ whilst their situation would in general 
only be rendered worse by taking possession of 
the land^ and changing places with its proprietors. 
Thus no class would escape being more or less^ 
and in many instances greatly and deeply, affected 
by the depreciation in the value of agricultural 
produce. 

There is no doubt that agriculture has been the 
broad basis of the prosperity of the empire; and 
that in proportion as that ba&^durished all the 
interests of the country have been benefited, 
whilst its depression and embarrassments have 
grisatly deteriorated the situation of almost every 
other class of society. The vivifying influence of 
the sums expended by the proprietors and culti- 
vators of the soil has been felt in every branch 
of trade and manufactures ; and ndthing can be 
clearer than that any material diminution of the 
demand thus created, must tend to the great loss, 
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embarrassment^ or ruin of those by whom it was 
supplied. The operation of this cause has been> 
within the last few years^ seriously and lamentably 
experienced; and many of those who are most 
interested must have been convinced^ that no ac- 
cession 'Of foreign trade either. did or could com- 
pensate them fer the loss they sustained by the 
decreased demand at home. It is evident that 
tiie more money there is to- expend^ the greater 
will be the demand for every artide of comfort^ 
eonvenie ce^ or luxury; and, consequently, the 
more of human industry and labour will be re^ 
qnired to produce or manufacture the article 
thus wanted. Diminish the existing cause, and^ 
of course, the effect will be proportionably les- 
sened ; fewer articles^ and. those of less price^ will 
be wanted, and a smaller proportion. of industry 
and labour . will be required to furnish them. 
Whatever^ therefore^ tends matemlly to reduce 
the-inoomes of any considerable class in the state, 
{H'oduGeSf from the great variety of ramifiqations 
through which the consequences of a much de- 
cteased demand operates, an amount of evil and 
of sufferings which^ in the first instance, can 
searcdy be estimated^ but which in its progress 
becomes too fearfully apparent. 

It is in vam to say that this is artificial ; every 
association of human society must necessarily^ to 
a greater > or less extent^ be , artificial^ nor can 
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H be othenrise without disaolving Ae very bomls 
by which it b held together^ and redacing: it to ito 
first dements^ or^ in other words^ to a state of na- 
tore. There may be systems which are too highly 
artificial ; but because they are so^ to apply to 
them the rude axe of demolition would be little 
short of madness^ produdng» as it inevitably must, 
an accumulated mass of human sufferings which 
would be dreadfiil to contemplate. Hie only safe 
remedy^ if one be reqmsite^ is to make alterations 
slowly and cantiously^ so as gradually to effect the 
desired change: and even this cannot be done 
without much loss and detriment to numberless 
individuals. But it is not merdy this : all the 
great and paramount interests of the stated in- 
volving as they do its greatness^ iis power^ its 
station and rank,, and even its political existence— 
if its revenue is but barely sufficient to meet or to 
cover its expenditure^ it must be obvious that 
whatever tends to diminish its income, tends also 
to disorganize, as it were, its ifimctions, and if 
greatly lessened, to render it powerless and in* 
capable of maintaining its rank amongst nations, 
or even of vigorously or effectually defending 
itself. The resources of a state must of oonrse 
either flourish or decay, in proportion to the 
prosperous or adverse condition of the classes of 
which it is composed ; all those classes deal with 
and pay each other, if not, in some instances, in a 
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direct^ yet in a drcuitous oourse^ and what is taken 
from one is necessarily a deduction from the profits 
or income of others. 

It therefore heoomes essential to touch lightly 
and with a tender hand any system, however it 
may have grown up» that involves the interests 
of numerous individuals; nothing being more 
alien to sound policy than to sacrifice to a general 
prindple either the prosperity of a state^ or the 
welfare of any of the larger bodies of persons of 
which it is composed. Hie very essence of good 
government frequently is, the making the best 
oompromise that circumstances will permit be- 
tween opposite or conflicting interests^ or between 
the furtherance of a prmciple believed to be of 
great importance, and the care of the interests of 
those who would be affected by its operation. 
Nor can this be considered at all impolitic^ when 
it is notorious that many measures are and have 
been materially altered from their original putport 
and intent^ merely to accommodate, or not to shock 
the prejudices of any numerous body of the peo- 
ple> and this undoubtedly in strict conformity with 
the wisdom of practical statesmen. There is 
nothing perhaps more striking, than the great 
difference that frequently exists between what 
appears to be the best in theory, and what is 
found by experience to be practically the most 
benfiecial ; and political economists^ whose science 
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18 yet in its infancy^ have in general much to un- 
learn b^ore they can become competent teachers 
of what is the most really useful, and at the same 
time not more injurious than beneficial. 

Were the prices of agricultural produce in 
Great Britain driven down to the low rate which 
some seem to have contemplated^ by the too easy 
introduction of commodities of a similar descrip* 
tion^ the growth of foreign soils, it is by no means 
too much to say^ that the depreciation in the value 
of land and contingent property would amount to 
600^000^000/. ; and where is the foreign trade to 
be found that could by posdbility compensate for 
such an enormous deficit^ which must in its effects 
involve the utter ruin of almost every class of the 
community ? It is not merely the landholders, 
the fanners, and the agricultural labourers^ but 
the greater proportion of the merchants^ the 
traders^ and shopkeepera, the artisans, and me- 
chanics^ and in addition, of the professional men, 
and men of literature and science^ who would be 
involved in the unde-spreading calamity; whilst 
in the revenue^ there would be^ as a necessary con- 
sequence^ a lamentable falling off, and the incomes 
of all who in any shape depend upon it must be 
most seriously diminished^ if not in many instances 
nearly annihilated. This would be to destroy the 
main source of England's greatness^ that con- 
tinual accumulation of surplus capital^ which has 
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enabled her , to arbitrate the destinies of Europe, 
and triumphantly rule in so many parts of the 
globe. How much we owe to our fleets and 
armies, and to the patriotism and adventurous 
spirit of numbers of our fellow-countrymen, every 
one ,knows and feels ; but all must be convinced 
that, without a large disposable capital, the skill 
and valour of our officers, the bravery and disci- 
pline of our seamen and soldiers, or the.genius» 
the talents, or speculative industry, of so many of . 
our compatriots, would have been comparatively 
of little avail. . 

To say that this large and constantly increasing 
capital was made up of the savings out of the 
profits and the incomes of an immense number of 
individuals^ which> invested in various ways, tended 
to produce additional profits, and there again 
additional capital, would be only repeating an 
obvious truism. And yet this truism seems to 
have been of late, in some instances, too much 
lost sight of, or at least not considered in that 
point of view which its great importance demands. 
It is not meant to be asserted that one class 
ought to be benefited by injuring others^ but that 
it ought always to be kept in remembrance, that 
the diminution of the incomes of individuals is 
necessarily followed by the reduction of their ex- 
penditure, and that by a proportionate decrease in 
the returns and profits of all those tradesmen with 
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whom they deal> by whick^ in thdr tum^ the reoeipty 
of the wholesale traders^ or mana&cturers^ of whom 
the tradesmen buy^ are similarly diminished^ and 
the demand for labour of various kinds is also less* 
ened, by whidi many persons are thrown out of 
employ. There is nothing, Hi^^&re, more eck 
sential to die general prosperity and weUare of 
the country, than the maintaining as fiir as pos- 
sible the Afferent dasses of the community in the 
stations whidi they req[>ectiyely hold. By doing 
this» each and all of them are benefited ; by pur- 
suing measures of an opposite description, all are 
more or less injured, and the empire itself ulti- 
mately becomes paralyzed in power, and lowered 
in rank and degree. 

There are no greater fallacies in argument than 
arise out of an inordinate desire far cheapness : 
there are, of course, in every question, extreme 
points, but, generally speaking, cheap and dear 
are relative terms, the true definition of whidi is 
to be found in the consideration of a variety of 
apparently eitrinac drcumstances, independent 
of the obvious ones of plenty and scarcity. This 
b fuUy CKemplified by comparing the prices of 
various artides a few cwturies back, with those 
of the preset day, or of a recent period, by which 
it is at once seen that price and value are modbs 
of expression, whidi can only be properly ex* 
nlained bv a r^srence to a number of data, that 
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inrolve preoiflely the very considerations which 
hare been adv^ied to^ as well m oibers. With- 
oat referring to the question of the drculatbg 
medium or currem^j which is not within the scope 
of this work^ it must be obvious to every readw of 
history, that between the times of very low prices 
and much higher ones, there has been a vast 
leap in almost all the states of Europe^ but more 
especially in the British empire, from a species of 
semi-'barbarism to a high degree of civilizaticm 
and refinement ; from homely fare and rude state 
to luxury and magnificence ; fi^om poverty to great 
wealth. Undoubtedly many causes have con- 
tributed to this ; but to embark in a vast and 
extensive commerce, to achieve great and expen- 
sive works^ to carry on immense operations of 
various kinds^ required a v^ large capital, and 
how was that capital accumulated ? It of course 
follows^ that in the mass it was produced as before 
observed, finmn the savings of profits and incomes^ 
or, in other words, the surplus of them beyond 
the expenditure of the individuals receiving or 
enjoying them ; but from what sources, from what 
classes did these savings, this surplus proceed? 
It may be said fit)m trade and commerce, and 
manufactures : undoubtedly they did much ; bat 
merdiants and manufacturers, and traders, must 
have customers, besides merely dealing with each 
other. And who were these customers? beyond all 
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question^ the ki^r proportion of them .were the 
proprietors and occupiers of the soil ; and as the 
incomes of the latter increased from, the rise in the 
money value or prices of the produce of the land, 
in the same proportion were the profits of the 
former increased. 

This is so evidently exemplified in the British 
empire^ where so long a period has elapsed since 
the land was^ as it were^ emancipated by the abo- 
lition of feudal tenures^ as to admit of no contra- 
diction. ' It is true &at» during several years in the 
course of the late war^ this situation of affairs be- 
came highly artificial ; but still the same relative 
effectis were produced ; the incomes of all classes 
were much increased^ and the wealth of the state 
greatly augmented. The alteration in the cur- 
rency^ and other circumstancesy have^ of course^ 
since produced a great change; profits and in- 
comes have been diminished^ and less capital is 
accumulated; but were the relative position of 
the different classes to be destroyed^ the deficit;.as 
already observed*^ would be of alarming amount. 
It is impossible for any state to become great and 
powerful within itself by means of commerce alone ; 
all history proves that; where trade alone was. de- 
pended upon^ though considerable wealth might be 
accumulated, yet when the hour, of danger came^ 
the state was found to be nerveless and powerless^ 
and incapable of making any effectual resistance. 
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It is agiicultore that must form the basis of national' 
prosperity ; and, doubtless^ the ^real and efficient- 
cause of the vast affluence and great pre-eminence 
of Britain^ has been the combination of the great 
sources of wealthy agriculture, • manufactures^ and 
commerce, \/f^hich in no other country exists to the 
same degree^ or to the same extent. Destroy this 
combination^ and the talisman is broken; the 
charm, is dissolved; the magician's wand is no 
longer potent ; and the wealthy and power, and 
pre-eminence of the British empire^ must sink to a 
much lower level. 

That monopoly or exclusive privileges should 
be given to agriculture^ is by no means contended 
for^ but merely this^— -that its relative position in 
the community should be preserved^ it beings as it 
undoubtedly is^ the main arm and support of the 
state; The agriculturist cannot derive any profit 
in : a foreign market by the export of his produce, 
the manufacturer does to a considerable amount ; 
but the former has to support public burdens, and 
that to a great extent^ which do not fall upon the 
latter : the latter can take advantage of high prices 
in the markets, and thereby frequently greafly en- 
hance his profits ; whilst the former is precluded 
from: this resource by the nature of the articles in 
which he deals — ^they being absolutely necessary 
forthe subsistence, of the people, and therefore he 
cannot be allowed to receive beyond a certain 
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price^ if they can be procared at a cheaper rats 
elsewhere. The manu&ctorer^ however^ notwith- 
standing these advantages^ finds it absolutely 
essential to his welfare to be, up to a certain pointy 
protected against foreign competition in the home 
market : how much more^ then^ is it necessary that 
the agriculturist, without die same advantages^ 
should, in the same market, be protected against 
a similar competition ! The manu&cturer^ in many 
instances^ finds it necessary to sell at a low rate^ 
and be content with small profits, in order to meet 
competition in the foreign markets ; but the agri- 
culturist cannot afford to sell at a price equivalent 
to that low rate, because in that case he would not 
only have no profit^ but absolutely experience a 
loss^ and be rendered unable to pay the tithes, the 
rates, and taxes^ which iail exclusively upon the 
land. And let it not be forgotten that in many 
parts of the country the land is additionally and 
most grievously burdened^ by having to support 
the manufacturing poor^ who^ when aged or infirm^ 
or unable to obtain work^ are> in great numbers^ 
thrown upon their parishes in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, which are obliged to maintun them by means 
of the poor-rates. It being intended to observe^ 
in another section^ upon the comparative amount 
of these rates in the different counties, and to show 
how much they are increased in those which are 
situated near the manufacturing districts^ it is pro- 
posed now to notice the other 
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BURDENS WHICH PARTICULARLY FALL UPON THB 
AGRICULTURAL CLASSES^ AND THE EFFECTS PRO- 
DUCED BV INDIRECT TAXATION. 

The tithes are* of course^ the first or main feature in 
this pictare ; and without meanings in the slightest 
degree^ to insinuate that the clergy ought not to be 
properly maintained in the class to which they be* 
long, but on the contrary, being earnestly desirous 
that religious instruction should be provided and 
properly pmd for throughout the country, it stiU 
must be allowed that tiie tithe» are a great burden 
tipon the land^ felling upon it as they do exdusively« 
It is true that in some places they have been ex- 
tinguished by means of allotments of land in lieu 
of them, and that in several others compositions 
are resorted to, which is a better mode^ in general^ 
for both parties^ than collecting them in kind ; but 
ia whatever way they are still received^ the land 
has to provide them ; and it^ of oourse> follows, 
that in apportioning what may be considered a &ir 
price ibr agricultural produce, the amount of the 
tithes must form a material ingredient in the valua*- 
ticm. . Had the manufacturer^ in the same man- 
ner, to part with a tenth of the goods which he 
manufactures, or to pay an equivalent for the value, 
he must, of course, proportionably raise the prices 
of the remainder to the consumer. 
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The repair of the roads is another tax which 
falls exclusively^ or nearly so^ upon the land ; and 
though^ as compared with the amount of the tithes, 
or in various places^ of the poor-rates^ it may 
be thought lights still it is no inconsiderable bur- 
den^ especially when added to others, and thus 
making a large sum total. In some districts^ it 
will be seen, it is compounded for by means of 
labour^ the employment of waggons^ carts^ &c. ; 
in others it is partly so, and partly paid in money ; 
and in several places wholly the latter, a rate of a 
certain poond^e being demanded from each &r». 
Whichever way it is managed, it forms an item^ 
and sometimes rather a considerable one^ m the 
outgoings of the farmer^ for which he can only 
reoeive compensation by means of the price of his 
produce. It is^ of course^ highly essential that the 
public roads should be kept in a good state of 
repair ; but it should always be borne in mind that 
all classes of His Majesty's subjects derive benefit 
from their being so^ and that the expense is 
charged upon the land^ the holders and occupiers 
of which^ therefore, must^ in some shape or other^ 
be remunerated. 

That a large proportion of both the direct and 
indirect taxation^ by which the revenue of the 
country is supported^ falls upon the land^ is a fact 
too well known to require elucidation ; and ' in 
some cases, a tax which appears comparatively 
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triflings is^ to the agricuttiirtst, a velry onerous 
harden ; as^ for instance^ the additional duty on 
leather; which^ by a strange anomaly in finance, 
falls the heaviest upon those who are the least able 
to pay it, namely, the poorer classes^ and espe- 
dally those employed in . agriculture. Both the 
proprietors and occupiers of the soil are, with re- 
ference to indirect taxation^ placed in a situation in 
which they frequently cannot avoid paying taxes, 
indirectly^ to a greater extent, and a larger amount, 
dian other classes possessed of the same or of 
higher incomes : the former on account of keeping 
up their station in society^ the performltnce of 
public duties, and the due exercise of hospitality ; 
and the h^r through the absolute necessity of 
carrying on their business^ as weEj^ the execution 
of that portion of public duty (and that^ndt.'the 
least important) which devolves upon tibem. The. 
manufacturer or trader^ who lives in a town^ is not 
under the same neces^ty ; it is true that^ to: carry 
on his business, he must unavoidably incur certain 
expenses, and thus, to a certain extent, pay indi- 
rect taxes^ but not nearly to the amount which is 
rendered absolutely essential by the proprietorship 
or occupation of land. But the former classes 
derive a very considerable profit from the expen-* 
diture of those who possess or - rent • the soil^ and 
were that of necessity greatly reduced^ through the 
operation of any measure much depreciating the 
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value cf agticultuiBl prodooe^ not only would those 
profits disappear^ but there would be nothing to 
aopply their plaoe^ nor would there be any means 
of filling up the defidt thus caused in the revenue. 
A mere ordinary calculation^ therefore^ will 
prove^ that to maintain agriculture in its station as 
one of the great interests of the community^ which is 
essential to the general welfiure and prosperity of 
the state^ it is absdutdy necessary that it should 
be protected against foreign competition in a higgler 
degfree, or at a higher rate, than manufitotures ; 
because the expenses of production^ including 
tithes^ taxes^ and rates^ are much greater^ and the 
profit, at all times precarious, absolutely dqiends 
upon not being driven out of the home market, 
there being no other to which the British agricul- 
turist can resort. The manu&cturer may thus, it 
is true, be compelled to pay higher wages to his 
workmen than he would were the necessaries cf 
life to be procured at a cheaper rate ; but in so 
doings he, in &ct, pays no more than his share, (nor 
so much,) in another shape, towards the burdens 
of the state; and he receives a more than ample 
compensation in the profits he derives from the 
goods he furnishes to agricultural consumers. As 
to the operative manufacturers, they have certainly 
no interest in such a question, because the amount 
of their wages must always be regulated by the 
price of the prbcipal necessaries of life. Were 
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the agricultaral classes to be so far reduced in 
their incomes^ that they could only expend one«half 
or one-fourth of the money they do at present^ 
they could only lay out that proportion or less of 
what they now do in the purchase of manufactures, 
and of some^ such as many articles of luxury, or 
taste and magnificence, they could buy none : the 
manufacturers^ therefore^ of all articles of artificial 
produce, must experience a defalcation in their 
l^tums, and their profits^ more than equivalent to 
this deficiency in the mcomes of the agriculturists^ 
because^ in many instances^ they must reduce their 
business to so small a scale^ as still fiirther to lessen 
their profits ; whilst in no case would the reduction of 
the wages of the hands they employ, or any possible 
addition of foreign trade^ already ^Ltended nearly 
to its utmost limits, make up for the loss thus sus- 
tained. The operatives, at the same time^ would 
feel the change severely » because^ when a man's 
wages are low^ it is a known &ct, that however 
cheap may be the necessaries of life^ he has not 
the same means of being comfortable that he pos- 
sesses when he receives higher wages, although 
he pays much more for articles of food ; and many 
of them would have no wages at all^ because there 
would be no call for their industry or labour. 

But there is another most important considera* 
tion^ with reference to the relative poi^itidn 5f the 
agriculturist and the manufacturer^ arismg out of 
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the support and maintenance of the poor^ and this 

* 

leads us to 

THE BFFBCT OF THE POOB-RATES. 

The land has not only to support its own poor^ 
but also the greater proportion of the manufac- 
turing poor. To what extent, to what amount in 
each county respectively^ how seriously that amount 
is increased in the immediate neighbourhood of 
manufacturing districts^ and what the proportion 
is per acre^ thus paid in different districts for the 
maintenance of the poor, will be seen by the fol- 
lowing 

Account of the Sums levied annually , according to the 
latest Returns^ for Poor^Rates. 

* This-maik it put wheie there is a frftction len than a fiuthing. 

Pioportioo 



Cooatiet. 

Bedford 
Berks . . 
Bucks . . 
Cwnbridge 
Chester . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby . . 
Devon . 
Dorset . 
Durham . 
Essex . . 
Gloucester 
Hereford 



Anttttal AmotiBt. 

£. i. d. 

92,340 11 

118,593 
6 

6 
1 

7 

8 

8 



153,912 
105,712 
148,493 
120,455 

60,501 

97,532 
247,641 

97,520" 15 

97,417 13 
306,430 2 
190,224 1 

68.731 17 



No> of A0T6>. 

296,320 
483,840 
473,600 , 
549,120 
673,280 
849,280 
945,920 
656,640 
1,650,560 
643,200 
679,040 
980,480 
803,840 
556,400 



per Acre. 

£. $. d. 

6 2f " 

4 lOf* 
6 5|* 
8 10* 
4 4|« 

2 10* 
1 3i* 

2 Hi* 

3 0* 






O 












8 
2 
6 

4 
2 



04" 
101* 
8* 

8i" 
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PrapoTtioii 
Couiftiei. .. AiiBiial Amount Ko.ofAer«t. perAera. 

£, s. d, £, 8. dt 

Hertford .... 109,072 19 337,920 6 4'' 

Huntingdon . . 49.518.13 236,800 4 2"" 

Kent 384»120.11 983,680 7 9^"" 

Lancaster* . . 545,737 3 1,171,840 9 3|'' 

Leicester .... 138,982 15 514,560 5 4|'' 

Lincoln 214,750 1,758,720 2 5^" 

Middlesext . . . 666,418. 5 180,486 3 13 lO'^ 

Monmouth ... 32,144 5 318,720 2 O'' 

Norfolk . • . . . 343,970 17 1,338,880 5 1}* 

Northampton . . 168,068 1 648,880 5 2* 

Northumberland J 78,923 17 1,197,440 1 3|* 

Nottingham . . . 99,085 18 535,680 3 8^** 

Oxford 139,005 485,280 5 8" 

Rutland 14,029 7 < 95,360 2 11^*' 

Salop 96,921 3 858^)40 2 3'' 

Somerset .... 189,692 5 1,050,080 3 7^* 

Southampton . . 213,406 4 1,041,920 4 I'* 

StaflTord 165,518 12 O 734,720 4 6'* 

Suffolk 253,475 19 979,200 5 2* 

Surrey 288,108 15 485,120 11. lOJ* 

Sussex $ 274,185 2 936,330 5 lO^** 

Warwick 169,537 4 577,280 5 lOJ* 

Westmorland I . 31,029 15 488,320 1 3^'< 

* The amount of the Poor-Rates in Lancashire, and some other coonties, 
decidedly proves how much the extension of manufactures tends to increase 
them, in comparison with the districU that are mere exclusively agricultural 

t la Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, of course a large proportion of the 
Poor-Rates is paid by houses, assessments being made upon them at a certain 
rate in the pound, proportioned to the sum wanted, upon two-thirds or three- 
fifths of the actual rent ; sometimes upon the whole amount of the rack-rent 

J The small amount of the Poor-Rates in these counties is a most con- 
vincing proof of the siq>erior excellence of the system there acted upon. 

§ This county is more heavily burdened with Poor^Rata than any other 
district of a similar description, which can only be accounted for as related in 
the Customs and Practice of Tenancy; and which are greatly increased in 
every county that encourages a similar practice. 
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Oouities. 



Wilts . . . 
Worcester . 
York . . . 

East Riding 
North ditto 
West ditto 



Aamial AnMMBt. 

£. $. d. 
192,^14 17 

93,685 16 

611,411 8 

121,474 2 

98,532 12 

891,404 14 



liOw m A.CP6B* 

882,560 
466,560 



819,200 
1,311,187 
1,568,000 



Proportion 
per Aera. 

£. a. d. 










4 4i* 
4 0* 
3 3i« 



Total . . 7,469,220 6 32,832,400 



2 Hi* 
1 6* 
4 llj' 

Praportlon p«r Acre 

4 7i« 








It must be obvious to every one that this very 
large sum^ or at least the far g^reater part of it, 
cannot be paid out of what is remved for the pro* 
dnoe of the laiid> without coiisiderably increasing 
the price of that produce^ beyond the rate at which 
articles of the same description can be afforded to 
be sold in other countries* where poor-rates do 
not exist. It is equally evident that, unless a price 
can be obtained for agricultural produce consider- 
ably higher tiian that at whidhi it can be imported 
from foreign states^ (at least in seasons of ordinary 
plenty,) the poor cannot be maintained^ or the 
other expenses, borne by the land^ paid ; and at the 
same time any profit whatever be derived by a 
fanner ftoxa cultivating the soil^ if he has any rent 
to pay. Thus^ unless there is a sufficient protection 
agiinst foreign importation, the wbcde dass of 
fiumers would^ as such, be annihilated ; and, as 
before observed, the proprietors of the soil must^ 
as well as they could^ farm their own estates, draw- 
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ing fifom fhem a scanty and precarious income, 
which would also be the portion of all those who^ 
in any manner^ depend upon the land ; whilst the 
poor would be reduced to a situation, that hu« 
manity shudders to contemplate. 

It is these circumstances that render this country 
different from all others^ and superinduce the neces* 
sity of a system more artificial than in other states 
may be requisite. It was, probably, not in the 
slightest degree anticipated in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, from whidi the poor-laws date their 
origin^ tibat^ in the course of two centuries^ the 
amount of the rates levied for the rdKef and main- 
tenance of paupers Occluding county rates, and 
some other diarges) would ten times exceed the 
whole revenue of the state at that period : nor was 
it ever contemplated^ either then or long suhse« 
quent, tiiat such an enormous burden should faH 
almost exduinvely upon the land ; or that the pro* 
duce^ or profits^ derived fiom die soil, would be 
able to bear so vast an outgoing. Events^ for the 
greater pait, beyond human controol^ have pro- 
duced the former effect^ and that^ of necesfiflity^ led 
to various enactments from time to time, the object 
of which was^ that the produce of British agricul- 
ture should be protected against foreign oompe* 
tition in the home-market, in order that the land 
might be enabled to defray the chai^fes with which 
it was burdened. The union with Ireland^ and die 
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subsequent admission of articles^ the growth of 
that part of the United Kingdom, together with the 
increase of that growth^ have^ iu ^Qme measure^ 
made a change, in that policy ; and it is, in conse- 
quence^ probably impossible^ generally speaking, 
for English agricultural produce to maintain the 
same price that it has done ; but the necessity be- 
comes the greater of protecting it against foreign 
competition. 

It should not be forgotten^ that^ in addition to 
the supply from Ireland^ which prevents the agri- 
cultural produce of England from attaining the 
same price it otherwise would^ payments to a 
large, amaunt are made out of the English poor- 
rates^ on account of the Irish poor who emigr9.te 
hither^ and that of these poor-rates the far 
greater proportion must be paid by the land. 
Tliere is thus an additional burden and diminished 
means . of meeting it^ a strong aigument^ by the 
bye^ for. the introduction of poor-rates into Ire- 
land, in order that the two parts of the United 
Kingdom may be upon a fair, equality ; but this is 
not exactly within the scope oC our work. That 
there is, however, a grater necessity, in conse- 
quence, for the protection of British agriculture in 
the home-market, against foreign competition, is 
abundantly evident, otherwise the means of de- 
fraying the charges upon the soil, already greatly 
diminished, would be so much . decreased, that 
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those charges coald not be paid at all. It is pos* " 
sible that l^islation may do something to lessen 
the burden of the poor-rates, but it can only be 
a work of time ; no one would argue that indi- 
viduals who cannot obtain employment ought 
to be suffered to starve; they must be in some 
way provided for, until they can procure work, 
upon the produce of which they may be enabled 
to subsist, or until they can be comfortably lo* 
cated, if emigration is thought the best policy ; 
and there must, of course, always be a certain 
number of persons who, from age, infirmity, or 
disability, are unable to work, or to maintain 
themselves. It is impossible, therefore, that any 
material diminution can be effected in the amount 
of poor-rates, unless by means of gradual mea- 
sures, and after the lapse of a considerable period. 
Let it also be recollected that the poor-rates 
include the county rates, which are paid out of 
them, and which have of late considerably in- 
creased, and which are not likely to be in any 
respect materially diminished ; and that out of the 
county rates are defrayed the expenses of build- 
ing and keeping in repair the gaols, the mainte- 
nance of prisoners, the sums paid to prosecutors 
and witnesses at the sessions, a large proportion 
of the expenses of the militia, and a variety of 
other charges, involving the judicial, the civil, 
and, as it were, the military administration of the 
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respective counties^ nearly the whole of which 
falls upon the land^ but which, as the most con- 
venient and least expensive mode of collection^ is 
assessed upon the different parishes, and paid out 
c^ the poor-rates. 

Let it also be remembered that the poor-rates 
have been augmented in proportion to the in-' 
crease and extension of manufactures. The 
greater the number of hands employed^ the larger 
of course^ after a certain period^ became the num- 
ber of paupers who were infirm^ or disabled^ or 
unable to obtain employ^ the latter dass of th^m 
being frequently greatly augmented by the fluctu- 
ations in the state of maimfacturing industry,, 
occasioned by changes of &shion^ by new regula- 
tions in foreign countries^ or by a diminution of 
demands from whatever cause it might arise, and 
especially by the continual introduction of new 
and improved machinery^ as a substitute for 
manual labour. In this way the progress and 
prosperity of manufactures have been the cause of 
throwing additional burdens upon the land> in the 
shape of increased poor-rates. It is^ therefore, 
in this point of view, of essential importance to 
the manufacturers themselves^ that the land should 
not be disabled from defraying the charges im- 
posed upon it. It is true that many of the 
operative manufacturers gain settlements in the 
places t6 which they remove to be em^^yed in 
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their work, but tbey Ibrm a eomparatiTely sxmM 
proportion of the whde ; tiie greater part of them, 
when disabled from obtaining a snbsisience in 
those sitttatioas. being- removed to the acnricultaral 
pariAes 6«o Uen^ tay originaBylLe, ™d 
where the manufactarere^ who have had the benefit 
of their previous labour^ then contiibute nothing 
to their support^ thdr whde subsistence being 
provided &r at the expense of the land. 

It is obvious^ therefore^ that the whole ^j^stem^ 
however artificial it may be^ involving as it does 
in its combined operation the relative position of 
the different classes^ mnst go on^ or &11 togeflier 
as a whole : one class cannot be lately benefited 
to the great injury of another^ without involving 
all in ruin. The prosperity of one cannot be 
founded upon the adverse state of the other, but 
both must share the same fate. There is no 
additional foreign commerce by any possibility 
available, thai can sujptply the loss of, or any 
serious diminution in^ the home*trade. Were the 
manufacturers subjected to the same burdens as 
the agriculturists, they must^ to compensate them- 
selves^ chaise so high an additional {Nrice far the 
articles they &bricate, that they would be entirely 
driven out of the foreign markets ; but either this 
must be the case^ or tfiey must pay som$ share of 
the burdens in another i^ape^ namely, that of an 
increased price of the necessaries of life, or in 

F 2 
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other words, a price greater than that at which 
some of them might be obtadned by means of 
foreign importation. There is no other alterna- 
tive ; either the i^riculturist must be enabled to 
obtain a price for his produce sufficient to give 
him a fair profit^ and pay a feir rent, after de- 
fraying the charges which devolve upon him for 
the support of the government and the state^ for 
the administration of justice^ for the maintenance of 
his own poor, and for the subsistence of the pau- 
pers sent to him from manufacturing towns, or 
he fails ; and his feihire would ere long draw with 
it that of the manufacturer, who could not go on 
after the loss of the home-trade. 

It is^ in fact^ the home-market which supports 
both^ and at the same time keeps up the com- 
merce of the country ; what but for that would 
become of the trade of the foreign importer ? he 
must of course rely upon that market either di- 
rectly or indirectly^ for the greater part of his 
returns, or otherwise the balance must be de- 
cidedly against him. And let it be recollected 
that whatever persons emt>loyed, either by the 
commercial^ the professional^ or any other classes 
of society^ fall into decay and distress^ a lai^ 
proportion of them must be supported out of the 
poor-rates, which^ as before repeatedly observed, 
fall for the greater part upon the land. It is not^ 
therefore, iti reality true, that the manu&cturing, 
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the commercial, or trading classes, pay a higher 
price for agricultural produce than is fairly and 
justly due ; because the amount of that price be- 
yond that at which similar articles could be ob- 
tained by means of foreign importation, is less 
than what they must otherwise pay in a more 
onerous and vexatious shape, were that price not 
given. The manufacturers have not only this 
boon, but they are also protected by means of 
import duties, agsdnst foreign competition in the 
home-market. How stands the case with the 
agriculturists ? they have no boon in the first in- 
stance, but have to bear all the burdens; they 
cannot turn their capital to advantage several 
times in the course of the year ; they cannot (be- 
cause they are not permitted) make an additional 
profit by means of any great rise in prices ; their 
produce only comes at stated times, and its plenty 
or scarcity are dependent upon the state of the 
weather, upon circumstances beyond all human 
control; they cannot augment its quantity to 
meet a pressing urgency of demand ; they must 
take things pretty much as they are, and must 
trust to the bounty of Providence, and to time, for 
the gradual success of any measures they adopt 
with a view to any ultimate increase. In the 
mean tim^ a large portion of their capital is 
sunk, and cannot without great difficulty and 
considerable delay be realized ; whilst, from the 
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slowness of tbor return, fbe creation of additional 
capital out of tibe savings of profits is rather to 
be hoped for than eipected. The niann&ctarers» 
on the other hand^ though they too are, of course, 
compelled to risk a portion, of theur capital, yet, 
bom their qvixk returns, and often-repeated profits 
in the course Of the year, they have, generally 
speaking, the means and the opportunity of largely 
increasing their capital as they proceed, a &ct 
which is sufficiently proved by the great and rapid 
egctension of many inanu&cturing establbfaments, 
and the immense fortunes accumulated by some 
of their proprietors. 

The agriculturist, deprived of these advantages, 
can only have an equivalent in the shape of pro- 
portionate protecting duties, and adequate |Nioes 
for his produce. It is not merely a calculation of 
what will be a sufficient protection for him as a 
grower or producer, that will be of any avail ; but 
to be a real sa£^ard, the computation must also 
include what he is compelled to pay in the shape 
of tithes, taxes, and rates ; what he is necessarily 
called upon to disburse for the maintenance of his 
station in society, and the due execution of the 
public duties imposed upcm him, a station and 
duties inseparably connected with the wel&re of 
the community ; and the nature of the situation in 
which he is placed^ in being, from the nature of the 
articles in which he deals, prevented fincNm taking 
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Advttitage of any greatly inis^ased prices in the 
iHNne-market^ and being altogether shut out from 
every hmgn market. Unless protection and price 
are calculated upon data induding all these con- 
siderations^ it is evident that he cannot be suffi- 
ciently protected^ not merely against probable^ but 
against actual and positive loss. 

Nor is there any thing in this more anomalous, 
or moro at variance with sound policy, than in the 
rale of protection afforded to the manufacturers, 
that being, in its various instances, calculated upon 
data, so as to produce the result, that they should 
not be undersold or driven out of the home-market 
by foreign competition ; or in other words, that, 
taking into consideration all the circumstances of 
their situation, they should, in that market, be 
enabled to obtain a remunerating or profit price. 
And what can be fairer than that the agriculturists 
should have a similar advantage, or rather a like 
measure of justice and policy ? But it being dearly 
established that the same rate per cent., as in the 
case of any of the manufacturers, wiU not be a suffi- 
cient protection for them, in consequence of their 
having gfreater burdens to support, heavier charges 
to defray, and laiger disbursements to make, 
whilst they are preduded from the same means of 
increasing thdr profits, or their capital ; it follows, 
of course, Ihat to be a real protection, or, indeed, 
substantively, any at ail, it must be a rate equiva- 
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lent to what will also enable thenit in the home- 
market^ to obtain a remunerating or profit price. 

It makes no difference in the argumient to say 
that^ in the latter case^ rent is included^ and in the 
former^ not ; rent^ of course, must be one of the 
considerations involved in the upholding and main- 
tenance of the community, and of the relative 
position of its different classes; nor would any 
capitalist thmk it worth his while to purchase l&nd, 
if he could obtain from it no rent. But in both 
cases the question comes pretty nearly to the same 
point ; the manufacturer, with reference to profit, 
calculates the interest of money sunk in buildings 
and machinery, and whether he purchases the 
ground on which he builds, or pays ground-rent 
for it, no practical alteration takes place in the 
computation, as in the former case he still reckons 
the interest of capital sunk. The farmer, ini like 
manner, who cultivates his own land, of course 
with reference to profit, calculates the interest of 
capital sunk in its purchase, in the buildings upon 
it, and in its improvement, with a view to increase 
its produce. In both these instances the approxi- 
mation to rent is so close, that the difference is 
only in name : — ^the proprietor of the land receives 
interest for the capital laid out in its purchase, in 
the shape of rent, and the manufacturer, merchant, 
or trader, only estimates his profit after placing to 
account on the other side the interest of capital 
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sank in buildings and machinery, in offices^ and 
requisite aooommodation for carrying on business : 
he receives^ therefore, interest for his capital 
equally with the landholder^ only in a different 
way. Some^ indeed, only estimate profit after de- 
ducting interest^ not merely for money sunk^ but 
for the whole capital employed ; and this, of 
course^ makes a most important difference^ it being 
well known that land will not, in general, pay more 
than a low rate of interest for the money invested 
in its purdiase ; and that to make it produce a 
profit, additional capital must be laid out 

The manufacturer, the merchant, or the trader, 
takes credit in his books for the interest of capital 
sunk, and afterwards calculates his profit at the 
end of the year ; but that profit may be, and fre- 
quently is, an accumulation of profits, gained by 
turning his whole capital, or a considerable pro- 
portion of it, several times in the course of that 
period, and thus he may realize a large per cent- 
age per annum upon the money he has laid out, 
and, as it were, reinvested. The landed proprietor, 
on the other hand, can only receive an annual 
interest for his capital laid out, in the shape of 
rent ; whilst the farmer, who rents ground, can 
only turn his capital once a year, and must be 
content with the profit which he can in this way 
derive from it. The latter classes are, there- 
fore, obviously, in this point of view, placed in a 
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wOTse situation {ban the former ; the only coini- 
terbalance is^-— ^at they have a more permanent 
security for the contiauance of their incomes, 
than the precarious nature of the resources of 
commerce^ manofoctures^ or trade, will allow the 
former to possess. But let it not be forgotten, 
that the value and permanence of this security 
depends altogether upon the prices which can be 
obtained for the produce of the soil, as, unless 
they are sulBBcient to enable the land to pay in 
the shape of rent, interest for capital invested ; to 
pay interest for capital sunk in buildings and 
improvements; to defray all the public charges 
with which it is burdened, and to leave, after all 
these deductions, a profit sufficient for the proper 
support and maintenance of those who manage 
and cultivate the soil, it is evident that the manu- 
facturer of agricultural produce would be placed 
in a much worse situation than any other manu* 
fieicturer in the empire. 

Every one engaged in business, whether manu- 
factures^ commerce, or trade, or any professional 
pursuit, of course only estimates his profit after 
deducting all that he pays in the shape of rent, 
taxes, or rates, or on account of any species of 
public burdens, commutable for money ; and why 
should not the agriculturist do the same ? If the 
latter has larger sums to pay on account of pub- 
lic burdens, it may be his misfortune^ but it cer- 
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taioly is not his fault. If the former cannot ob- 
tain a price for the commodities in which he deals, 
comm^isurate with his unayoidable expenditure^ 
and with interest fcH* his capital sunk or invested^ 
lie either sustains a loss, and cannot long continue 
in that manner to carry on business^ or it becomes 
not w(»*th his while to continue in it^ if he can 
withdraw his money, as he may obtain interest 
for hb capital in another mode without risk or 
anxiety ; but^ in either case^ those whom he em- 
ploys in his business suffer, from the loss of those 
means of subsistence which they derived from 
that employment ; whilst, icom the diminution of 
his income, the returns, and consequently, the 
profits of those tradesmen with whom he dealt for 
the necessaries of life^ or articles used in his esta^ 
blishmedt, are proportionably diminished. The 
case would be precisely the same with the agri- 
culturist, were he unable to obtain those prices for 
his produce, which would be commensurate with 
what he is obliged to pay^ and with interest for 
capital. It must be obvious that profit can accrue 
to neither^ until after the deduction of unavoidable 
outgoings ; and whatever may be the amount of 
those payments, the case still remains the same^ 
as file prices received for articles sold must be 
proportionate, or no profit can be obtained. 

The capitalist who sits idle^ and is content with 
the interest he can obtain for his money when 
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invested in public or private securities^ has, of 
course^ no profit to expect ; but he who employs 
his money in agriculture, in commerce^ in trade, 
or m any species of business, did he not calcu- 
late upon obtaining a profit considerably beyond 
the mere interest of money^ would scarcely be in- 
duced to incur the risk^ which must always^ more 
or less^ attend every species of traffic or specula- 
tion. It is^ therefore^ a fair and legitimate object 
with every one who invests his capital in this way, 
to look for an adequate profit; and it is only where 
there is^ or appears to be, a reasonable prospect 
of obtaining it^ that, generally speakings any per- 
sons will be induced to embark their money; 
though it is unfortunately too true that appear- 
ances are frequently very deceitful^ and that much 
money has been parted with, never to return in 
any shape into the hands of its former owners^ 
upon the faith of brilliant and glittering schemes^ 
which have turned out to be ^' like the baseless 
fabric of a vbion," and have left not ^^ a wreck 
behind." Still, however^ the same principle or 
desire operated with those who thus subscribed 
away their money^ namely^ to obtain a rate of 
profit higher than the mere interest of capital ; and 
the same motive will^ of course^ continue to ope- 
rate^ whilst any portion of capital remains un« 
employed. Successful speculations may, perhaps^ 
sometimes lead to others that are unfortunate; 
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but it is to that adventurous spirit which has led 
to numberless important^ and^ in many instances, 
fortunate enterprises, that England is so much 
and so greatly indebted for her vast prosperity and 
opulence. Some have succeeded, others failed ; but 
that the balance is immediately in favour of the 
British empire^ no one can for a moment doubt. 

That a desire for profit beyond the mere interest 
of money^ and the hope of obtaining it, are the 
main springs of all commercial undertakings of 
speculation and traffic^ of whatever nature^ is 
equally obvious. Mere interest^ derived from the 
most eligible securities without risk, is so compara- 
tively triflings that unless the capital is consider- 
able> the income derived from it is but slender. 
Thus the smaller capitalist must either, employ his 
money in trade or in farmings or be content with 
an income barely sufficient for his support^ and 
totally inadequate to the maintenance of a nume- 
rous family^ unless he does what, in case he has 
children, would be destructive of their interests, 
namely^ the investing his capital in the purchase 
of a Ufe^annuity. Many indeed are in the pos- 
session of sums which can only be rendered 
available for the efficient purposes of subsistence 
by employing them in business^ or the occupation 
of land, they being totally inadequate to produce 
in any other way an income sufficient for support. 
It is of great importance to the state^ that these 
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individuals should hare a ready means of so in- 
vesting their capital ; and a worse public misfor^ 
tune could not happen than the Tvah and annihi- 
lation of these smaU capitalists^ who fomi so lai^ 
a proportion of the middle and useful classes of 
the community. This, however^ must in a great 
degree be accomplished, were any measures to be 
carried into effect involving in their operation a 
great depreciation in the value of agricultural 
produce. Hie farmers possessed only of small 
capitals would be the first to sink und^r its 
pressure^ and would be immediately followed in 
their downward career by a great number of 
tradesmen and shopkeepers in provincial towns^ 
who are similarly circumstanced^ and who depend 
upon the farmers for the greater part of their 
incomes. The limited capitals of both dasses 
would be sacrificed^ and no subsequent state of 
circumstances could again raise them to their for- 
mer level, their means and their substance being 
entirely gone. 

That those possessed of a larger share of money 
must follow, would be only repeating what has 
been previously observed ; but their retrograde 
progress mighty by timely measures, be cheeked^ 
and their ruin averted — oiJy, however, by re- 
tracing the steps wtidi had so fiir led to a great 
evil. Those, however, who had already suffered, 
not being able^ from their limited means^ to wait 
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for more favorable times, would have already 
sank, nor could any public ooeasure operate again 
to raise them, or to place them once more in that 
situation from which they had been driven. The 
loss of these links in the chain of society, which^ 
however less brilliant^ are not the less important, 
would leave a chasm that could not be easily filled 
up. In England^ where all classes^ except that of 
paupers, or some others dosely approximating to 
pauperism, execute pubUe duties of importance to 
the community, nothing is more essential to the 
wel&re, the good order and tranquillity of the state^ 
than Aat all should, as far as possible, be upheld 
in their relative positions. To have jurymen, 
parish officers, constables, &c., is not of less mo- 
ment than to have- judges and magistrates. The 
public s^vices of the upper ranks are highly and 
eminently useful ; but those of the middle, and of 
many rather below the middle classes, are not less 
so* The system has grown up with the growtii 
and increase of the free institutions, the wealth and' 
prosperity of the country, and has strengthened 
with their strength. And most fatal to the empire 
would be any measure, through the effect of whidi 
that system would be broken asunder, destroyed, 
or even greatly impaired. 

Many of those who live constairtly in the metro- 
polis, or who seldom- vmt the country, are apt to 
form an erroneous idea of the real state of affaire 
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in the latter ; were they to witness, or become ac-* 
quainted with the embarrassment and distress 
which are caused by any material, and frequently 
by apparently a trifling, M in the prices of agri- 
cultural, produce, their opinions would be greatly 
altered. They would then be convinced how dan- 
gerous it is to tamper with the existing system ; 
and how great an amount of evil and calamity may 
be produced . in a very short time, throvigh the 
operation of measures which they might have pre* 
viously imagined to be perfectly innocent, or of 
considerable utility. It b not only the fiurmer, but, 
as already observed, it is others who also suffer, 
and especially the agricultural labourers, whose 
wages are so reduced, through the depreciation in 
the value of farming produce, that they can scarcely 
subsist, and many, of necessity, sink into the most 
abject pauperism. This is a state of things not 
only most undesirable, but frightfully and alarm- 
ingly mischievous, as it rapidly tends to demo- 
ralize all the lower classes of the country popula- . 
tion. It may be said that, from the great increase 
of population, the supply of labour exceeds the de-. 
mand ; or that if higher wages were given to the 
farming labourer, or the operative manufacturer, 
com must be sold at a still greater price, and the. 
manufacturer would be driven out of the foreign 
market : this, or some of it, may be partly true ; 
but it is, at the same time, a truth that ought never 
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to be lost sigbt of» that unless the working classes 
of the community are enaUed^ by means of their 
labour, comfortably to subsist, the wealth and pros- 
perity of the empire are shadows, and not realities ; 
the basis must be firm and secure^ or the super- 
structure reared upon it becomes tottering and 
unsafe- 
All experience proves that there cannot be a 
more unwise or destructive policy than that which 
tends to place the workman^ or the labourer, in a 
situation only, as it were, one degree in the scale 
removed fit>m starvation. It not only destroys 
every feeling of independence and respectability^ 
but it operates as a temptation to crime, and too 
frequently he proceeds from the less to greater 
offences^ till the amount in the aggregate through* 
out the country becomes fisarfully alarming^ and, 
unhappily^ a generation growing up is presented to 
view who are more demoralized than their parents. 
It is utterly impossible for such a state of things 
to be consistent with a sound and healthful cour 
dition of sodety ; on the contrary, it cannot fidl to 
show that there is something wrong, some disorder 
that requires a remedy. As to the nature of the 
remedy^ there may be various differences of opi- 
nion ; but wherever^ in any country^ there are only 
comparatively a few who possess wealth or capital^ 
whilst the greater number are steeped to the lips 
in povarty^ pmation^ and misery^ it is most assur- 
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edly true ihat such a state of society cannot long 
exist. And every measure tends to this which 
operates materially to lower the wages of the work- 
ing classes^ or to force down into poverty great 
numbers of other ranks who had previously been 
in the enjoyment of the comforts of life^ or in the 
possession of comparative ease or affluence. The 
greatest caution is, therefore^ requisite in assailing 
or attempting to alter an existing system^ lest the 
evil that is thus produced should greatly over* 
balance any advantage that can be derived from 
the change. 

It frequently happens that what appears to be 
best in theory, is the worsts or at least highly inju* 
rious^ in practice ; and the greatest error into which 
some political economists have fallen^ has been 
that of leaving out of their consideration that their 
theories^ to be effective^ must operate not by means 
of machinery^ but upon men in a state of society, 
and upon all their complicated and interwoven 
interests. It is comparatively easy to form a 
beautiful and captivating theory, but most difficult 
to frame one founded upon the various bearings 
of a multitude of facts^ and upon the due relation 
and connection of the different orders of society ; 
and thus some choose the less laborious task; or^ 
perhaps^ have not the means of acquiring the 
fiusts which might render their theories more suitr 
able to the actual situation of madcind^ or of any 
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portioa of it in any given oommunity • The danger^ 
however, does not so much arise from this quarter, 
as from statesmaoi and legislators being too easily 
led captive by beantiful and apparently promising 
sdiemes^ but which are^ unfortunately^ at variance 
with experience, witih sober reality^ and sound 
practical policy. As in medical practice it is fre^ 
quently found that what agrees with one constitu- 
tion is injurious to another^ so in public policy it is 
often proved that what is salutary in one state^ is 
prejudicial in another ; and simply because national 
characters, habits^ prejudices^ opinicms, and in* 
teieslB, diflbr as much as one human constitution 
does^ in many instances^ from another. 

The British empire, in many respects^ stands, as 
it were, aloof, towmng above all others ; and the 
greatest care and caution are requisite ip the 
framing of measures affecting the interests of its 
different classes^ lest the basis of iliat wealth and 
prosperity, to which it so gready owes its high 
station, should be sapped and undermined. And 
the greater circumspection is demanded, not only 
on account of the complication and intimate con* 
nection and mutual dependrace of those interests, 
but also of the support derived from that situation 
of affairs to the church, the magistracy, the admi- 
nistration of justice, the revenue, and the very 
sinews and strength of the state. Neariy the 
whole of this support, involving, as it does, the 
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very existence of the empire as a great, a pros* 
perous» and a powerfid state, is derived exckisivdy 
from the agriculture of the country^ and must be 
augmented or decreased in propoition as thai 
flourishes or decays. Hiere is no other source from 
which the same support could be derived ; there 
is no other sufficirat prop for the uitional edifioe^ 
than the main one of agriculture. It is not in* 
tended to d^reciate the great resources of com- 
Tueree, of manuiactures^ or trade ; but they do not^ 
nor can they^ uphold the establishments of the 
state in the same way : on the contrar^^ the greater 
part of their own support must, of necessity, be 
derived from die agriculture of the country, or^ in 
other words^ from the home trade. It is true that 
the support, in this respect, is mutual ; but this 
only makes the argument the stronger for main- 
taining them in their respective positions^ and not 
attempting to*benefit one dass at the expense of 
another^ whidi would ultimately be highly injurious 
to all. 

They all standin the relation of producer (in- 
cluding imported artides) and consumers; but 
there is this marked and striking peculiarity attend- 
ing the agricultural classes^ that they also per- 
form the greater part of the vital functions of the 
state^ which, but for them^ must^ to a considerable 
extent^ become inert or paralyzed ; and that the 
largest share of the pecuniary burdens^ arising from 
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die administration of the internal polity of the 
empire, falls upon them to defray. They are thus 
forced into a situation different from that of other^^ 
and whidi absolutely requires that they should 
have, in some way or other^ the means placed at 
ifaeir disposal of executing those functions^ and of 
discharging those pecuniary burdens. These means 
can only be artificial^ that is to say^ they cannot 
be derived from the natural soil, or its natural pro- 
duce ; they can only be given by means of impart- 
ing an artificial value to the latter» which propor- 
tionably transfuses itself into the former. And 
this artificial value can only be established by means 
of duties upon the importation of foreign producer. 
In like manner an artificial vahie is given to manu- 
factured goods by asimilar mode ; and the same may 
be said of commodities imported : whilst the produce 
of the revenue, out of which the dividends to the 
. puUic creditor, and the interest on exchequer bills^ 
must be paid, is calculated either directiy or indi- 
rectiy upon the data afforded by these artificial re- 
sources. Thus the whole system becomes artificial, 
and one part of the machinery cannot be clcig^ed 
without more or less affecting all the rest. It is^ un- 
doubtedly, true, that this system can only be pushed 
to a certain extent^ otherwise there would not be a 
suflBcient reciprocity with other nations^ to admit 
of the carrying on a competent foreign commerce ; 
but it is equally clear, that to enable the state to 
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carry on its functions^ to support and maintain its 
rank^ its dignity^ and its power^ and also to keep 
up the home-trade, for the decay of which no foreign 
commerce could compensate — it is essentially ne- 
cessary to uphold that system in all its bearings. 

Were it not so» all the resources which depend 
upon that artificiality (if such a word may be al- 
lowed) would feil ; and all the revenue^ the rates 
and duties and incomes derived from them^ would 
no longer be realized. There is no subject of the ' 
empire who is not^ more or less, interested in the 
maintenance of this system, however he may, for a 
time, suppose that he is not ; either he directly 
depends upon it, as in the case of thb landholder 
and farmer, or indirectly, either altogether, or in 
various degrees, that is to say, for a larger or 
smaller proportion of his income, as in the case of 
the shopkeeper, the trader, the manuiacturer, the 
merchant, the fundholder, the holder of public or 
private securities, the artist, the professional man, 
&c. , down to the pauper, who, though he has no 
income, yet depends for hiis daily sustenance upon 
the continuance of the same system, but for which, 
the money that he pays for his food could not be 
forthcoming. Thus it is the true interest of all 
classes, from the highest to the very lowest, that 
this system should be upheld and maintained. 
But for this system, the manufactures of the em- 
pire could never have flourished, or prospered, or 
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beeo carried on to any exteot woith naming : tbey 
weie^ in the fir^t instance^ protected by heavy 
duties apon the import of similar articles of foreign 
make, by which means the British manufacturers 
had very nearly a monopoly in the home-market ; 
nor could they^ without that protecti(»)^ have in- 
vested capital in such establishments with any 
chance of profit ; as, but for thatj they must have 
been undersold on the domestic marts by ttie 
• foreigner. By means of the laige profits they have 
thus accumulated^ they have been enabled to set in 
motion vast^ ingenious, and complex, and con- 
tinually improving machinery^ through the aid of 
which they are enabled to sell their goods at a 
much lower rate than heretofore ; and thus they 
can afford to give up^ as no longer necessary^ a 
portion of the protection which had previously 
sustained them. It is only^ however, a portion of 
the protection that is parted with : it is still found to 
be absolutely necessary that they should contmuc^ 
to be protected by the same means, namely^ by 
duties upon foreign import^ the only change being 
that those duties are lessened in amount 

Predsely the same reasons operated and still 
continue for the protection by similar means of the 
agriculturists^ with the additional ones^ that they 
were^ and are still, even to a yet larger amount^ 
called upon to pay very considerable sums every 
year for the purposes of the state, which are not^ 
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Qor ever were charged upon tiie manufactarers ; 
and that they could not, nor can they^ by any po0* 
ability, sell the articles of thdr produce at a profit 
in any foreign market, whidi could be and is done 
to a great extent by the manu&ctnrers. It b clear^ 
therefore, tiiat to enable the agriculturists to pay 
the sums vMdi are thus chaiged upon them^ and 
to compensate them for their being, by circum- 
stances oyer which they have no control^ shut out 
from every forrign market^ and also for their in- 
ability to profit by a high price in the home market, 
as articles of goods of foreign produce must then 
be unavoidably admitted^ they must have a higher 
degree of protection by means of a higher rate of 
duty upon the import of foreign produce. They 
cannot make the disbursements required of them 
for public purposes^ and at the same time pay for 
requisite labour^ and live according to their respec* 
tive stations^ without adequate returns, and these 
returns are only to be obtained through the me- 
dium of the prices of their produce. But it is 
impossible for them to obtain adequate prices^ 
unless they are enabled to do so by means of suffi- 
cient protecting duties upon the import of the pro- 
duce of foreign soils. 

The manufacturers in like manner could not 
obtain the prices which are essential to their 
profits and their welfare^ but for the protecti<»i 
afforded them by the duties on foreign import ; and 
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\t it be alleged that they could sell their articles 
at a lower rate^ were ibe price of com redttoed 
so that foreign grain might be ordinarily admitted 
to compete with it^ the answer at once is» that in 
that case they must share in the ruin ci all classes 
of tiie agricuhnrists, which would then be in* 
evitable^ and that the comparativdy few opera- 
tires who might still be employed, must have 
their wages reduced to a still smallar pittance 
tiian they have at preseirt. Hiere is no alterna- 
tive ; prices must^ to a obtain extent, be kept up 
by means of protecting duties^ or the whcde system 
crumbles into dust : it is only through the medium 
of prices of a certain rate or amount, that the sums 
can be raised which are requisite for the support 
of the state^ for the maintenance in thdr various 
stations of its respective dasses, and of its diffe- 
rent branches of industry ; and these can only be 
obtained by artificially raising them above what 
may be called their natural level. That such a 
system is productive of the most benefidal conse- 
quences, is cleariy proved by the vast wealth and 
prosperity attained by the British empire^ and the 
immense amount of capital possessed in various 
laige and small sums^ by such numbers of its 
population, the fiur greater prc^rtion oi which 
has been derived from accumulated profits^ and 
these could only arise from prices thus artificially 
raised. Such a system must^ of course, have its 
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; carried to too great an extent, it would 
prevent a suffident degree of reciprocity from 
taking place between this and foreign nations : but 
if it is not rendered extensive add compact enough 
to bear all the weight attached to it^ the whole 
fails, and all the advantages are ^en to foreign 
nations without any equivalent 

But whatever may be the effect or the operatim 
of sik^h a system in this country^ it is clear that it 
must be persevered in^ in order to ensure a con* 
tiBuanoe of those resources^ without which the 
revenue cannot be made sufficiently productive 
to defray the national charge, and pay the interest 
of the public debt, or th^ requisite establishments 
be properly supported, or, even in the most eoo« 
nomical manner^ be kept up or sustained. The 
only question in sound practical policy is, to what 
extent^ in order to ensure these effects^ the system 
must be kept up, and what arrangements are 
requifflte to make it operate the most advanta* 
geously to all parties, and the least inconveniently 
to any. Were the manufacturer to be burdened 
in the same way as the agriculturist, the prices bf 
must charge for his artides would destroy his 
foreign commerce> and^ unless protected by much 
higher duties, also his home-trade. But the agri- 
culturist, being shut out from the foreign market 
in consequence of the great expenses attendii^ 
the production of the artides in whidi he deals, 
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owing to the hardens imposed upon him^ whtdb^ in^ 
stead cf being lessened^ have increased in amount^ 
has no other mode of being remoaerated than by 
means of being enabled to obtain saffident prices 
in the home-market^ and this can only be achieved 
through the operation of the machinery of protect* 
ing duties. The charges for public purposes de- 
frayed out of the produce of the land^ must either 
continue to be paid from tliat source, or be tran&» 
ferred to the revenue ; and if the amount of indi« 
rect taxation paid by all classes of the agricuUii* 
rists, and those who chiefly depend upon them, is 
reduced in the proportion of nine-tenths^ from 
whence is any additional revenue to be derived 
commensurate with an additional charge of 
14,000,000/., or 15,000,000/.? Would there not, 
on the contrary, instead of any possible augmenta^ 
tion, be a defalcation of alarming amount? 

It is so clear that the revenue must decreiase in 
proportion to the diminution of the sources from 
which it is derived, that it would be absurd to 
attempt to argue the question ; and if it be alleg^ed 
that the deficiency might be supplied by foreign 
trade, the answer is, that it is impossible^ lb 
render any additional commerce in any shape 
available for the purposes of individual profit or 
national benefit, there must be consumers for the 
article imported ; and if, instead of this, the num- 
ber of consumers is greatiy diminished, or their 
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edly true that such a state of society camot long 
exist. And every measure tends to this which 
operates materially to lower the wages of the work- 
ing classes^ or to force down into poverty great 
numbers of other ranks who had previously been 
in the enjoyment of the comforts of life^ or in the 
possesion of comparative ease or affluence. The 
g^reatest caution is, therefore, requisite in assailing 
or attempting to alter an existing system, lest the 
evil that is thus produced should greatly over- 
balance any advantage that can be derived from 
the change. 

It frequently happens that what appears to be 
best in theory, is the worst, or at least highly inju*> 
fious, in practice ; and the greatest error into which 
some political economists have fallen, has been 
that of leaving out of their consid^^tion that their 
theories, to be effective, must operate not by means 
of machinery, but upon men in a state of society, 
and upon all their complicated and interwoven 
interests. It is comparatively easy to form a 
beautiful and captivating theory, but most difficult 
to frame one founded upon the various bearings 
of a multitude of facts, and upon the due relation 
and connection of the different orders of society ; 
and thus some choose the less laborious task; or, 
perhaps, have not the means of acquiring the 
hxAs which might render their theories more suit- 
able to the actual situation of mankind, or of any 
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portioD of it in any given community. The danger^ 
however, does not so much arise from this quarter, 
as from statesmen and l^^lators being too easily 
led captive by beautiful and apparently promising 
schemes^ but which are^ unfortunately^ at variance 
with experience, with sober reality^ and sound 
practical policy. As in medical practice it is fre- 
quently found that what agrees with one constitu- 
tion is injurious to another^ so in public policy it is 
often proved that what is salutary in one stated is 
prejudicial in another ; and simply because national 
characters* habits^ prejudices^ opinions, and in- 
terests^ differ as much as one human oonstitutioB 
does^ in many instances^ from another. 

The British empire, in many respects^ stands, as 
it were, aloof, towmng above all others ; and the 
greatest care and caution are requisite ip the 
framing of measures affecting the interessts of its 
difierent classes^ lest the basis of that wealth and 
prosperity, to which it so greatly owes its high 
station, should be sapped and undermined. And 
the greater drcumspection is demanded^ not only 
on account of the complication and intimate con- 
nection and mutual dependence of those interests^ 
but also of the support derived from that situation 
of afiairs to the church, the magistracy, the admi- 
nistration of justice^ the revenue^ and the very 
sinews and strength of the stete. Neariy the 
whole of this support, involving, as it does, the 
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a higher rote than oChere : the landholder reoeives 
no more rent for his ground (frequently not so 
tnuch) than what can be considered as a very 
BM)derate interest for his capital invested^ or for 
the amonat of capital whidi his estate is equiva- 
lent to or represents ; the tenant or fanner receives 
a profit of only moderate amount^ and certainlyt 
generally speakings much less than that obtained 
by the manuiacturers or traders^ because he cannot 
like them reprodoce the artides in which he deals 
several times in the course of the year, and thus 
dbtain^ not merely one profit, but accumulated 
profits. They only desire that, after encountering 
and discharging all the various burdens thrown 
upon tbem^ they may have left a £adr remunerating 
profit ; and b there or can there be any demand 
more reasonable ? 

Were it possible to discover any other mode of 
paying the dergy^ of defiaying the expenses of 
the administration of justicet &c.^ and of provid-^ 
ing for the poor^ the prices of agricultural produce 
would^ of course, be greatly lowered ; but this is 
well-known to be impracticable* There is no 
other source from whence the great sums requisite 
for these outgoings and esjLpeoses can be derived^ 
but the land ; and the soil thus burdened must be 
indemnified in some quarter — ^but there is no com- 
pensation to be found in any except in the home- 
market, in the shape of the prices obtained there 
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for agricultural produce. It is efvideut^ therefore^ 
tliat to enable this system to go on^ (and no other 
can be substituted^) those prices must^ over and 
above what will pay interest for capital and allow 
a fair profit^ also produce a sufficient sum to de- 
fray all the public charges before enumerated^ 
and which cannot otherwise be paid. And this 
most important object can only be accomplished 
by means of protecting duties upon the importa- 
tion of foreign produce^ the rate and amount of 
which shall be competent to enable the British 
agriculturist to obtain prices in the home-market^ 
sufficient for the purpose above stated. Relieve 
Urn from the burdens which fall exclusively upon 
his class, and he will require a much less protect 
tion, will be content with a much less price ; but 
this bemg impossible^ the only way in which he 
can be enabled to discharge and defray those bur- 
dens^ is by means of a larger share of protection 
and higher prices. 

ON THE CUSTOMS AND PRACTICE AT ENTRY. 

Tliis is a subject which is of much greater im* 
portaace than it may seem to be at first sights in- 
volving, as it does in many cases, the welfare and 
prosperity of the fanner at his first outset in busi- 
ness, and even frequently his very existence as 
such, — ^it often occurring^ as mentioned several 
times in the course of this work under the heads 
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of i^ffsrent counties^ that he is entirely milled in 
his means in consequence of the large amount he 
has to pay on entering upon a £aurm^ and rendered 
unable afterwards to recover himself^ or to carry 
(m his concern^ either with spirit^ or even with 
that common attention to favorable opportunities 
which is so essmtial to success ; whilst in others 
these unpleasant effects are altogether avoided, 
merdy by a difference in the practice at aitryj 
whicdb leaves the incoming tenant at liberty to 
employ his capital in his own way to the best adr 
vantage. Were the incomer^ who is obliged to 
submit to a valuation, to obtain even commodi^&es 
of real value for his money, it would still very 
frequenfly openiie upon him as a great hanlship 
and inconvenience, as he may thus be compelled 
to take articles that he does not immediately want^ 
and because the lai^ proportion of his ca{»tal thus 
invested might have been, perhaps, laid out by 
himself to better profit, and more advantageously 
with a view to his own interests ; but too often 
what he thus receives in exchange for his ready 
cash is ^ther of much less worth (at least to him) 
than what he has given for it, or it is something 
of merely presumptive or estimated value, such as 
workmanship, or labour, or manure laid upon the 
land, &c., which thoii^h of use to him, yet he 
could have had it done himself at a dieaper nutoi 
whilgt he is much inconvenienced by having to 
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tfisbime a sam wUch he oan probably very ill 
spare. 

There is no greater source of unpleasantness 
and inconvenienee than that which arises out of 
the present system as existing in some counties^ 
where the incoming and outgoing tenants are 
under the necessity of asking &vors of^ or becom- 
ing obligated to^ each othei^^ or otherwise the 
iarm^ in the mean time^ becomes much injured^ for 
want of prc^r management. EKff^^nces are 
every day occurring in these counties between the 
incomer and the outgoer^ neither^ frequently^ being 
wiffing to ask of, or concede to, the other any 
lavor ; both looking warily to tbehr own interests, 
and often finding them much at variance with each 
other, neither of them is disposed to part with any 
advantage to benefit the other : the consequence 
is, that the fiurm is neglected, or, a proper course 
of husbandry not bdng adopted or contittued a 
long period, is> c£ necessity, lost before it can be 
again brought into a fit state of cultivation. This 
is all avoided in the north of England, and merely 
by means of the simple expedient that one tenant 
has nothing to do with the other ; the outgoer acts 
mpoa his own system, and diiqposes as he pleases 
dr any part of the property on the farm, exeept 
what he is oUiged to use upon the premises* 
VkThilst the incomer has nothing to pay for a 
valuation, no fiivor to ask of the outgoer, he is 

H 
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enaUed to punqbaae a sttflSiii»t.8toQk wheiever he 
has the best opportunities of making good bargain, 
and entensi the fisuu cpmpletely uDincwibered, 
widi the remainder of his capital^ left after por- 
chasing his stocky io carry on his bnsineBs with 
ev^ry proiq^ of suecess. They aot each ind«h 
pendeatly of theother^ without^ in the least, (XOBB^ 
ing eooh .other s vi^s^ or jostling their respediYe 
inteiwte ; and expeiienoe proviea, iwst deeidedLy, 
not only that this is the best system fi^ the conva^ 
ni^nce and advantage of fajothv bat that no iifury 
whatever results to die farm front ite opeiation* . 

Did this work nierely refer to.a sii^e estate, or 
even only to one county^ these points^ in that vie«> 
might not be considered of any imfpQrtapoe; bnl 
the praetioe^ such as it prevails, aGod sodi as pttr^ 
sons taking fiurmsare compelled to conferm te^ in 
many counties in Engfamd, beQomes> from that 
very circufiostance^ of the greatest mmieBt, aflecfr» 
ing> as it in fiict does, the interests of a whole 
nation ;. for it is a tmtti whidi will be fonnd n»* 
d^ed .mamfe^t in llii^ : porogffesa.oC the foUowing 
pages, th^t, in several diatricts, the land isaothatf 
Forked, nor the. hm mens than half stoekad? 
and that this evil, for auek it undonbtedly is, aoil 
in a natiwa) pomtof view a. very flerions one^ b 
^tirely owiag to the effects of the praolice at 
entry* whidb, as before obs^nped, by dq[nvmg.the 
wcoqiing tenant of a laige porticm of the cartel of 
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which heia m want» abteluidy fWOiraMts hi«i fpom 
aAorwarda making those ei^rtiomi^ or that outlay, 
whkh are essentiall/ ijaquisi^ ib Gfs^r to raider 
tfie fiurm .even modewtoly inrodiietive. Thow 
absenratioiia are not intelidedl to apfdy to those 
indiiddaals «iio.are possessed of hurge sums of 
aoney^ or to those who are very poor^ as the 
(inner nay. have stiU plenty left for every ptirpose 
that. they, want it, whilst the latter canaot 'posinUyi 
ander such a praotltet dnter upon a &nn; but 
they aw meaoi to apfJy to the niodcmte wpt» 
talist who seeks toobtainaocnDfortablesdbsistonee 
for his &mily.aBd himself 4>y fivmiii^; a descrip- 
tion of individuals who^ whether they employ theur 
eapital*in:^;ricultui3e^ or any other business^ form 
sokne of the mo!St us^ul. classes of the >^omraunity« 
It is. these who siiflbr fromr.ihe existing systom h^ 
the oonnlies where it operates ; . and. Aey suffer the 
more^ .bdsiffse tbay eannofe afford to part .with their 
eqiitaL inftls^ wiiy lin whlob they are-^mnpelli^d^ in 
tim first instanoiii to e^peiid it ; they ownot rep)«ee 
it^ ndr^a&ithey recover .tbenselvesx beehuse tlneir 
fenianttng mews will, net ; enable theme to take the 
necessary stops/or pursue the requisite eoorse^ Iqr 
wfait^akne they.can inak«^;th^ business: they have 
einb^k^ in .profitable ev sucoe^ul 

.Nor is this all; because a&rmer's h&ng thn» 
disaUed fimn providing fin* his bmHy, or assistii^ 
in putting them in business, they are frequently 
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compelled to beoome labourers ; and too often 
when married^ and themselves having fiunilies^ aie 
obliged to ap[dy to the paiiah for rdief, which^ in 
some cases^ perhaps from th^r rdiations either 
being overseers^ or having a voice in the direction' 
of parish affairs^ is (and that from nataral feelings 
laudable in themselves) too easily granted, and 
thus the amount of tiie poor-rates is materially 
increased, as well as the number of poor. Were 
the system altered so that the incoming tenant 
might have the free nse of his capital, and be 
enabled to employ it as best suited his own views 
and purposest he would, ingeneral, have. the 
means of rendering his bnsmess profitable, and of 
making some provision for his family; and it is 
worthy of remark, that in those counties in the 
north of England where a contraiy system prevails, 
and where no counteracting cause as to poor- 
rates exists, arising from manufactures, there the 
poor-rates are much less than in the midland and 
southern counties, wh^ne the most disadvantageous 
practice above alluded to, frequently so mudi de- 
teriorates the soil, and fmivents the improvement 
of agriculture, whilst it manifesdy tends to that 
greatest of all evils, the increase of pauperism; 
Take, for instance, the county of Northumberland; 
where the poor-rates amount only to 1«. Sjd/ 
per acre, as compared with other counties whrae 
the rates are so much higher, and it must at^ 
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onee be- evident fbat llie . diqiroportion canr only 
be owing' to the differenoe . of .the . system acted 
upon : there is no otiier cause that can.account for 
it, or, at least, that is sufficient to. account for so 
remarkable a variance. 

Numerous instances are continually occurring in 
the counties where . the baneful system alluded to 
prevails, of farmers being ruined through the sacri- 
fice thus made of a considerable portion of their 
capital. It is better for a man to make any shift, 
rather than deprive himself (^ his. capital at the 
onset, as it is only by means of having, at his dis- 
posal^all the money he can command, that he has 
any chance of success. . No man can manage his 
business well, or make it turn to advantage, what- 
ever may be its nature, unless he has an adequate 
capital to commence with ; and were the system 
in the counties alluded to altered, and assimilated 
to that acted upon in the norths it is dear, from 
what has taken place, and what is daily occurring^ 
that a farmer, with, a moderate capital, might, in 
the former as in the latter, not merely do weU 
himself, and comfortably support and provide for 
his fomily^ but also greatly improve and render 
more fertile the land which he occupies : and why 
i^ould not this be the case ? . Every kind of busi* 
ness is changed, compared with what it was ; and 
why should agriculture stand still ? Why should 
not its practice and customs be accommodated to 
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the more modern and^tnodi better system^ wUch^ 
in other senses^ has been istrodueed, and found be* 
nefidial ; and wlAdi, wUb referenoe to agricultuie 
in the north of En^and and in Scotland^ has been 
found so emineniiy advantageous? The expert-' 
ment baa tteis been tried^ and foand admirably to 
succeed ; the only wonder is, that it has not yet been 
extended throughont England : tilns, perhaps^ may 
be^ in some measure, accounted for^ fixim the cir-* 
cnmstaiice that, the pretailing customs and pkac- 
tioes isL different counties, weiiey to a great extent, 
shrouded in obscurity; and that from their not 
being suffidenfly known, their effects were not 
^acedinanrobvkmspdhtofview. 

Surely, however^ no exertion ought to be want* 
ittg on behalf of agriedture, especially at a mo- 
ment tike the present; when it has so miich to 
contend with, when it has' so many <fiflfcnkies to 
encounter': on the contrary^ every m^isiue ought 
to be adopted that cah^ in the least, tend to ad- 
vance or facilitate its progress. Nor is it alone 
agriculture, but every branch of trade, that is, 
more or less, affected ; it is impossible that bnsi* 
ness of any kind can flourish so well :in fliose dis- 
tricts where the farmers are deprived of the greater 
part of their captal, and oUiged to go on Upon 
credit, as where they have the means of laying out 
ready money. This is proved by every day s ex-- 
peiience ; and it is cfear that tiie traders and diop* 
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kaapete in Ikeae distridts are as much interested, 
as uiy oae can be^ in ^^eaLVoaring to obtain a 
change of system. Hie commeroial interest in 
London^ and elsafv^here, may be confidently ap-* 
pealed to with tegsatd to the state of trade in Kent, 
in SiiSMi, and the adjoining ooimrties. Tliey will 
vaoihmfy admit that it is very bad; md there is 
no doubt whatever that thas is aitirely owii^ to 
the cn^od and embarrassed state df the fitrmers^ 
arising firom the injurious system now^ and for a 
kmg time past^ acted upon in those districts. 
Hiere^ nndoubtecBy, - may be difficulties to over^ 
oome in effecting a change, but they are not in- 
superable; on the contrary^ were exertions pro« 
peiiy made, there is no doubt that the system 
miglit be most advaatBgeoudy altered* Much 
^ may> in some instances, rest wi<h the landlords ; 
but there can be no question, that their interests 
woidd be much benefited by the increased. produce 
and vahie of their estetes^ w^^ their tenants to 
filter upon the 4X3cupatk)n of fkrms with the free 
use of their capitab, and with an interest in those 
fiirms for a certain term^ that they migbt be en- 
abled to compensate themselves for the outlay of 
money in improvements, instead of, as at present, 
not having sufficient capital left even properly to 
stock their fiurms^ or to carry into effect a good 
system of cultivation ; whilst^ in many instances^ 
the want of leases prevents any improvernqnts from 
being attempted. 
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But the system under \idiich an incoming tenant 
is deprived of a large proportion of his capital is 
much worse than the not granting leases^ as the 
former prevents not merely improvemmt^ but the 
actual stocking of the land in the common and 
ordinary mode of farmbg, beyond, in many in- 
stances^ UtUe more than half the amount of what it 
is capable of supporting. Thus the supplies which 
that soil might otherwise afford^ are greatly di- 
minished, as well as the profit that might be de- 
rived from them ; and all kinds of business^ from 
the absence of those supplies, and the want of the 
employment^ and circulation of that profit^ ' are, 
more or less^ crippled^ compared with what they 
might be under the operation of a different system. 
The mon^y that is paid to the outgoing imant is, 
in general, indeed in the great majority of in- 
stances, taken away (at least what is left of it 
after paying rent and debts) from the district 
where he held his farm^ and^ consequently^ does 
not circulate there ; were it to remain in the pos- 
session of the incomer, who . has fixed his rest* 
dence for a certain time within that district, it 
would circulate in various directions^ and through 
yarious channels^ evidently for the benefit of all 
descriptions of trade. It is the want of this circu- 
lation which adds to the evil ; the incomer having 
been compelled to part with the greater proportion 
of his capital^ is obliged to resort to credit^ some- 
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times long credit, and even with the aid of that 
frequently finds it difficult, to use a fiuniliar phrase, 
to keep his head above water ; and if he fails, as 
is too often the cate^ through the very drcum- 
stance of his capital- being so lamentably dimi- 
nished, all those with whom he deals of course, 
more or less^ suflfer. 

That this is a true picture of what^ in many 
counties^ actuaUy and repeatedly takes place^ the 
melancholy experience of a number of individuals 
can abundantly testify. It b continually going on ; 
but in proportion to the depression or prosperity 
of agriculture it is> of course^ in a greater or less 
d^ree felt. It. thus materially, affects the pro- 
perty, the comforts^ and even the means of subsis- 
traoe, of numerous classes of individuals. What is 
a farmer in some of the southern counties^ who, 
before he entered upon his farm^ was possessed (^ 
from 1000/. to 1200/. ? From the effects of the 
valuation system his capital is so reduced^ that he 
must work almost like a slave, in order that his 
&m]ly and himself may subsist after paying all his 
outgoings^ and even then he frequently cannot, to 
apply another trite phrase^ make both ends meet. 
On the contrary^ he too often goes backward instead 
of forward ; he faUs into arrear^ becomes embar- 
rassed with debts, and at length is forced to give 
place to another^ who only goes through the same 
round ; whilst, having gained a settlement in the 
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paiOBh, it Bot anfeequcntly happens ttat boft he 
and his whole Amily iddmately beooibe chargeable 
to the poor-rates, and thus an adttioAal Imrden 
k thrown upon the land.^ jSbouldhe be enablei 
tastraggle on fi>r a longer peiiody til bis &maly 
glow np» still he can sava nothings as before ob« 
served ; his &mily are^ probably^ oUiged to* betake 
themselves to mere labonr^ and finally become 
diargeaUe in the same manner upon the poor^ 
iatfi8» but with a greater burden. 

These cases aie^ by no means^ fictitious or sup«^ 
posed ; they have^ unhaj^ily^ been realised and ei^ 
amplified in mmeroas instances ; and^ as brfoce re- 
marked^ they serve to account for the great dispro^ 
portion in theamoont of the poorrrates betweenthose 
counties where such a system prevails^ and others 
wheve the practice is of an opporite nature^ and 
which^ indeed^ cannot be otherwise accounted for 
in those districts where manu&ctures are not car« 
ried on to any great extent How is it that ihe 
system of romidsm^i^ as they are called^ has been 
introduced in sevafal of the southern and midland 
counties ? through the efieots of this very {H^actice 
here complained of^ farmers found themsdv*^ 
crippled in their means^ and through a sort of 
juggle with die pobrJaws, found out a mode of re- 
lieving themselves frcnn the immedmte payment of 
a considerable proportion of what was due by them 
for hbour, by throwing the labourers upon the 
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poof^iates for a put of thmr subsisteiice ; aEPys^ 
tem^ hbwe¥er» which only oltiinately brings back 
upon ihemcietves an additional burden^ or at least 
oertainly adds to the buiden akeady flirown ixpm 
the whole land df the pariah^ of whidi they must 
pay tfaetr.propbrfion. No such syi^m i^dsts in 
the northern counties; the farmers have no need of 
it — ^they have their whole capital to employ in 
their busines8-**they pay Aeir labourers, and every 
thing* gioes on in its proper course. 

Hius it is, as has been already intimated in 
another section df this Introduction, that a farmeif 
in the north can enter upon a farm with less 
capital than one can Venture to do in' the souths 
(the land being of similar extent,) and yet haVe 
more to carry on business with, alid employ to 
profit and advantage, than the southern fanner ; 
whilst he is more disposed personally to labour^ 
and to do many things to which a larger capitalist 
would not condescend,' but which tend much to 
increase his profits : he has also much better means 
of providing for his family, and of regularly paying 
his labourers ; and thus the poor-rates . are kept 
down, and the evil of pauperism prevented from 
increa^ng. There is, perhaps, np greater mischief 
than that which arises from destroying the inde^ 
pendent feelings of the labourer, and making it a 
part of a regular system to render his daily bread 
i^ot dependent upon bis labour, but upon the re- 
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ceipt of alms^ ihe order to work being added as 
a condition. It completely annihilates all those 
moral feelings which before constitnted his re- 
spectability ; he becomes careless and indifferent 
as to his fate and his conduct; is too easily led by 
a slight temptation to the commission . of offences 
which promise a little temporary advantage, and 
then rapidly descends in the downward career^ till^ 
too frequently^ he becomes a hardened criminal^ 
insensible alike to the laws of his God and of his 
country. And should he^ in the early stage of his 
progress, be committed to a public prison, . or be 
for any considerable period the inmate of a gaol ; 
unhappily^ in too many instances, instead of being 
in the slightest degree reformed^ he becomes a 
much greater adept in crime, much more indif- 
ferent as to the consequences of its commission^ 
much more callous with r^;ard to any feelings of 
religion^ morality, or integrity. Thb may be con- 
sidered a melancholy view^ but it is still more me^ 
lancholy that, from the united experience and 
information of all those who have any knowledge 
of the subject^ it is unfortunately too true. What 
has been for some time past^ and especially re- 
cently, a more prominent or anxious object of 
consideration than the increase of crime, which, 
firom its magnitude^ has forced itself upon the pub- 
lic attention ? And what remedies are proposed ? 
none, absolutely none ! Reformation is given up 
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as.hopeless^ and all Ibat remaiiis is to send oflS^- 
dbrs out of the country to some distant clime; 
where^ if they do not reform themselves^ they will, at 
leasts be prevented from corrupting others at home.: 
It is true that the game laws may have been^ as 
often, especially of late, alleged^ a fruitful source of 
crimes ; but they have been in full practical opera* 
tion for a long period^ and the great increase of 
crime is comparatively of recent date. There 
must^ therefore, be some other cause co^>perating 
to produce so frightful an evil ; . and there is no-* 
thing presents itself but that. demoralized state of 
the lower classes^ which arises not merely from: 
distress^ (because^ if only temporary^ the. effect will 
only be for a time^) but from hopeless penury^* 
firom that condition .of privation and degradation to 
which, in too many counties^ they are reduced, 
without the slightest prospect of a change for the 
better; on the. contrary^ the chain being only 
riveted on them the faster, and in, a more galling 
manner. It is this which festers and rankles in the. 
mind^ and produces that disposition to set at defi-i 
ance law^ morality^ and order; .sometimes with: 
much precauti<m and stratagem^ in order to 
avoids if possible^ the penalties . that . await such 
conducts but too frequently with lawless dar*. 
ing^ reckless of all consequences^ Let these mea 
have a. clear way open before them of obtaining a 
subsistence honestly for. their families and them*; 
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selves^ by means of llidr labour^ and tije far 
grreater proportion of them will work hard, will 
lejoice that they have thus the means of living, 
as it were, indepenfiently and respectably; ahd 
many of them will even submit to some priva- 
tions to be enabled to save a trifle^ with the- view 
diat the aocumulation of these trifling havings 
may^ in the oowse of years^ afford some provision 
for declining life and exhausted stmigth. Tliat 
tljds feeling operates to a very oonsiderable, to a 
veiy great extent, amongst the labouring dasaes; 
is decidedly ^rcfwd by the large sun» which are 
annually deposited at interest in the Savings 
Banks^ composed^ as it is, of the smalt savings 
of an almost innumerable number of cotttribttlors. 
< It may be said^ perhaps, that it is too muck 
to attributesa great an amount of evil to such ar 
catise, and there may be^ undoubtedly^ several 
causes that combine to produce it ; but it is clear 
that whatever tends to engender much <Mstres8 
amongst the labom^tfg dasifes^ and especially to 
eaccfte amongst them a feeling of de^pair^ as to 
anf probable temdnation of that distress, tends 
decideifly and most' rapidly to d^ealte that demtf- 
ndisation, and that prouetieBs to crime which 
has teen' jt^ noticed. It may also foe alleged 
that it is not fair to attlibute the tampie^ing with 
the poor4aws> which has obvipudy so pemidoms 
an dSdd upon the labouring classes^ to the cus- 
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toms and praetbe ;adopM aad acted upon k 
several oouidies witii regstelio tii^ enteriog upoisi 
fiuTiiB. It is certaiflly not meaat to be ai^edthat 
the one follows the other precisely^ like eauae 
and effect; but it is clear that the more a fiffmer 
is. embarrassed* and the less means he has at his 
command to. make his requisite outlays^ the more 
dii^iosed he will be to catch at ajiyi expedient that 
promises, or seems to promise him any temporary 
rdief ; and there appears every reason to beUeve 
that inoreased. poor-ra^ having naturally foli 
fewed a season of great pt'easore; and those Jav; 
mers whom we have jast aUuded to, feeling it^-fisonl 
the circumstances of their altnaticn^ much monS 
intensely than others^ they bad. recourse to the 
system df roundsmen,* to shift off from them'< 
sebes, at least for: a tine^ abarden which they 
ibimd very hard to bear. Iliere is tke more 
reason to believe that tiiis most penticious and 
iiyaKious. system ooginated m tins )way, as there 
aie no traces, (rf* it to be jfomvd in the northern 
eountiesy iidiere fivmers can enter upon the oo-^ 
eiqpBtion of their land without being crippled in 
tibeir : means^ and renderod unable afterwards to 
recover themselves, tkvongh having to pay a heavy 
valuation^ 

Bat whatever may have been the origin of the 
system, there can be no question as to its iirjurioua 
eflfects, nor any doabt as to tilie mnlti£Burious eyild 
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that arise from an increase of pauperism^ or front 
the breaking down and destroying those feelings 
of independence and respectability^ without which 
there is no possible security for the good conduct 
of the labouring classes. It is^ therefore, of the 
greatest^ the most essential importance^ that every 
efiTort should be made to bring about a change in 
customs and practices^ which tend^ if it were only 
even in a remote degree^ to produce consequences 
of so calamitous a nature. Hiere certainly may 
be. a difficulty in effecting such a change, but 
however great it may be^ the value of the object 
to be attained is far^ very far beyond any estimate 
that can be formed of the obstacles that stand in 
the way of its accomplishment To bring about 
such a change requires^ of course, the co-operation 
and. aid of the landholders^ but once effected^ and 
their, tenants being placed upon the same footing 
with the farmers in the norths having also a lease 
for a. term that would give them a sufficient inte- 
rest in the improvement of the soil^ there is no 
doubt whatever that it would rapidly tend^ in the 
course of its working and operation^ to increase 
the value of the land^ by putting it in a much 
more improved state of cidtivation, and consider^ 
ably augmenting its produce. There is, therefore, 
a clear gain in prospect and no loss, even reckon- 
ing, upon the narrowest principles; but in other. 
respects> and looking at the subject with more 
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enlarged views, the gain might be almost iiical* 
culable. Substitute by degrees a population of 
moral and industrious habits^ firom demoralizing^ 
idle» and vicious^ and the change is so obviously 
desirable, that every one would wish for it ; but 
that being the case, it is surely worth while to 
take a little or even a great deal of trouble to 
make some^ or even many^ sacrifices^ to attain an 
object so highly to be prized. 

It is surely worth while even to try the expe^ 
riment^ because, in some instances^ any change 
almost that is made must be for the better ; and it 
is at all events obvious that one which operates 
to put more money in circulation, in any given 
district, must be for the advantage of that district ; 
and that the larger the number of districts in the 
neighbourhood of each other in which this takes 
place, the advantage is still greater in each. It 
is equally evident that the more money there is 
in circulation^ the better chance there is for the 
poorer classes of employment, and of that kind 
of employment which will enable them to subsist 
by means of their labour : this, therefore, would 
be a great step towards relieving them from the 
d^rading thraldom in which, in many quarters, 
they are now held. And experience has proved 
it to be true, that if they can subsist in tolerable 
comfort by their labour and industry, the iar 
greater proportion of them are disposed to be 

I 
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content with their station^ mmdy endeavouring io 
take advantage of every opportunity that presents 
itself^ or that seems to offer^ to do that which 
every man is more or less anxious to do^ namely^ 
to better their situation. The advantages^ there- 
fore^ to be gained are obviously very greats not 
merely as a question of simple profit and loss^ but 
in a national and moral point of view, in which 
no outlay can be more amply repaid than that 
which has for its object to place numerous classes 
of the population in a state of comfort and mode- 
rate enjoyment. On the other hand^ there is no 
surer way of increasing crimes^ and multiplying 
offences, than in sinking and degrading large 
bodies of the people into pauperism, — no more 
certain method of still further augmeating that 
enormous evil^ than by placing them in such a 
situation^ that they have no prospect of bettering 
themselves. 

There is no measure that is more worthy of the 
attention of noblemen and gentlem^i who are 
the proprietors of land, — ^none that is better cal- 
culated amply to repay them for all their efforts 
and exertbns, than the making ammgemeots wiik 
rrference to the letting of their farms^ by means 
of which their tenants may have a sufficient inte- 
rest in the soil^ to authorize prudent men to make 
a competent outlay fi3r its proper cultivation and 
permanent improvement^ and through which men 
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of moderate capital^ who are more depeadent upon 
their own personal exertions than those possessed 
of affluence^ may be enabled to enter upon farms 
without having^ to pay a heavy valuation^ and may 
thus ha?e the means of properly stocking the 
land^ of entering at once with spirit upon the 
management of their business^ and of carrying it 
on without embarrassment or incumbrance (unless^ 
of course^ unforeseen events intervene)^ Ifll they 
can realize a return of their capital invested, and 
thus be enabled to go on in the same way mth 
every reasonable proi^>ect of success. Ihe cus- 
toms and practices whidi are opposed to this 
deinderatum may, in some cases, be sanctioned or 
iq[>held by long usage, or strongly supported by 
prejudice ; but whatever may be their standings 
(though none of them have any pretensions to 
antiquity) or whatever opinions may be arrayed 
in their favor, the evil they produce is unques* 
tionable, and through the operation of various 
amuliary causes, that evil has, of late years, been 
greatly augmented. It has been repeatedly and 
justly observed, that it is of the most essential 
importance to adjust the political and civil ma-* 
chinery of a state, so as to render it equal to the 
additional impetus, strength, and operative effect 
required by the change produced by time. This 
is most strongly, and in a most marked manner, 
applicable to agriculture, upon which the pros- 

I 2 
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perity and importance of the empire so mainly 
depend. It has been already attempted to be 
proved that agriculture cannot part with remune- 
rating prices^ without being utterly ruined^ and 
involving in its fall the empire itself; as, unless 
it is in this manner sufficiently protected^ and those 
concerned in it enabled to employ their capital 
profitably^ it is evident that through their losses 
and ruin trade and commerce would, in all parts 
of the British dominions^ be lamentably deficient 
in returns ; and this must be the more clear to 
every one engaged in business, from what is now 
experienced, through the embarrassed state of the 
armers in several counties, arising from other 
causes^ namely^ those just enumerated. But 
agriculture may, as it were^ right itself^ place 
itself upon more vantage ground^ by bettenng the 
situation and increasing the comforts of the middle 
and lower classes dependent upon it^ through 
the medium of more equitable arrangements of 
tenancy ; and thus by augmenting the produce oi 
the soil, afford additional means of subsistence 
and profit to numerous classes of the community^ 
and greatly enhance the general wealth and pros? 
perity of the state. 

That improvement should go on progressively 
and frequently by rapid strides in every other 
branch of industry^ and stand still or retrograde 
in agriculture^ would be an anomaly that can 
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searody be patiently contemplated. Some land- 
holders may^ perhaps^ look at this sabject with 
indifference whilst they can receive regularly their 
rents ; but there are^ doubtless^ many others of a 
different character, who would rejoice in being 
instrumental in promoting the comfort and welfare 
of their felldw-cre&tnres, especially of their tenants 
and dependents. And those (if there are any 
mch) who are not di^sed to take any trouble 
or be at any expense to effect so desirable an 
object, may be assured with the utmost certainty, 
that a system which tends greatly to augment 
pauperism, and frightfully increase crime, cannot 
long go on with profit or satisfaction to them- 
selves, even according to the narrow view which^ 
upon this supposition^ they may be disposed to 
take of it : because every addition to pauperism 
and to crime tending immediately to increase the 
burdens upon the land ; that having, as before 
shown, to maintain the poor^ and pay all the ex- 
penses of the ordinary provincial administration 
of justice^ it of course follows^ that the more pau- 
perism and crime are increased, the greater must 
be the outgoings from the sum received for the 
produce of the soil ; and it is evident^ especially 
under present circumstances^ that there is a pointy 
and that^ unfortunately, almost reached^ beyond 
which those burdens cannot be increased, without 
rendering it impossible for any farmer to pay rent 
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for the land be occupies (unlesa a greatly dimi* 
nished oae)» and at the same time obtsun the 
necessaries of life for his fanuly and himself, after 
the payment of such greatly enhanced demand. 

It is therefore the interest^ thd mere common 
interest^ in the most confined sense of that ierm» 
of every landholder, to originate or to concur b 
any measure that is at all likely^ or which presents 
any rational probability of improving the situatioa 
of the tenants and labouring dasses upon his 
estate ; as, in so doings he benefits himself in 
whatever point of view he looks to advantage or 
satisfaction. By makbg arrangements that would 
give^ as it were, freedom of action to the former, 
by means of the unincumbered employment of his 
capital^ the latter classes would be immediately 
benefited by having more work^ and being better 
psudforit; and by also adopting measures to place 
those classes in a situation of more comfort than 
in many places they at present enjoy^ there is no 
doubt that the tone of their minds would be greatly 
changed for the better, and that they would be 
much mo,« disposed to hannomze with the tnui. 
quiUity and good order of society^ than to be ccm- 
tinually subject to that anxiety and remorse whidi 
never fail to attend the commissicm of crimes^ 
whatever mask of hardihood may be sometimes 
worn by offenders* Extreme poverty, more espe- 
cially where a man has a family to support, is in 
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itself a great temptation ; and if tiiroo^ that be 
eels ^ bad example to his children^ the evU is a 
hundred-fold inoreased. There is too much reason 
to apprehend that this greatest of all mischiefs is 
already operating to a considerable extent^ and 
there can be no greater wisdom than that which 
would be evinced by checking it at its source. 
Unfortunately it is^ in this poiAt of view^ in a great 
degree beyond the reach of legislation^ the mea* 
sures which can alone operate as effectual re<» 
medies beings for the most part^ dependent for 
their eflGu^iency^ and in many respects for their 
origin, upon a laige number of individuals, vari- 
ously diqposed^ and of many different opinions, 
who constitute the great body of landed pro- 
prietors. 

But the case is not, therefore^ hopeless: the 
evil has increased to such a magnitude as to 
attract ihe attention of almost every nobleman and 
gentleman in the kingdom ; and it may thus be 
hoped that at kogth the true source of the cala- 
mity may be admitted^ and a remedy consequently 
applied where alone it can be really efficacious. 
It is not the transporting offenders to a distant 
jclime, or the immuring them in gadls^ or in float- 
ing prisons at home^ that will operate in this way^ 
or even as a palliation ; experience has^ unhappily^ 
of late> too clearly proved that' the proneness to 
crime has outrun all the severity and terror of 
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punishment ; and why ? because^ in addition io the 
motives or temptations already mentioned^ die 
fact is notoriously true that many men actually 
commit crime for the purpose, or, at least, with the 
hope of bettering their situation ! Is this a state 
of things which ought to be suffered to continue ? 
There may be many shades of opinion as to modes 
and measures, but there surely can be no differ- 
ence as to the main pointy namely^ that it is most 
essential to the wel&re and prosperity of the state, 
that a large number of the individuals composing 
its population should not be reduced to that hope- 
less condition, in which they have no other pros- 
pect of bettering themselves than by the commis-' 
sion of crimes. Humanity revolts at the bare 
idea, but stubborn facts have, unhappily, proved 
its reality. Can there exist, then, a stronger motive 
with all who possess any property, or any influence 
whatever in the management of property, to make 
every possible exertion, to contribute every possible 
efibrt, towards the establishment of a better sys- 
tem ; or at least to endeavour, by every practi- 
cable means, to purify the sources from whence sudi 
pollution proceeds? Education may, undoubtedly, 
do much ; but if there is great poverty and great 
temptation, it may, unfortunately, teach a man in 
what way he can more securely systematize crime, 
as well as point out to him-the paths of religion, 
of virtue and integrity ; and it is a well-known and 
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melancholy truths that instances of this retrograde 
coarae, of this abuse of either natural talents or 
acquired endowments, are^ by no means, rare. 

But where, it may be asked, is an effectual re- 
medy to be found? Refigious instruction^ and 
education accompanying it, are, unquestionably, 
most essential ; but they are not of themselves, 
nor can they be, the remedy sought for: they, 
doubtless, frequently enable men to bear up against 
calaimty, and resist temptation ; but it is impos- 
sible they can remove the evils arising from the ex- 
treme poverty of numerous classes of the commu- 
nity, especially where a man who is sent to gaol, 
or transported to New South Wales, fares better, 
and is better off, than when he was at large, or at 
home. The temptations to commit offences are 
thus so much increased, that punishment, in many 
cases, becomes a mere name : it is, in fact, no 
punishment, it is what the offender sought, what 
he looked forward to, what constituted his chief 
motive for committing the offence for which he is 
(as it is called) punished. That this is no exag- 
genied statement, every day's experience abun* 
dantly testiBes : how then can punishment, gene- 
rally speaking, operate to decrease crime ? The 
reverse is, unhappily, too clearly established, and 
is, indeed, admitted. Even those measures which 
were thought to operate as preventives of crime, 
by means of the reformation of offenders, have 
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been found, to be ineffectual ; and why ? because 
tbe strong mottTe still exists^ the desiie a man has 
to better his situation ; and his being unable to 
discover any other mode of doing it than by com- 
mitting some offence which^ through the medium 
oi legal punishment^ may lead to the aooomplish- 
ment of that object, he taking care^ or at least 
believing that he does so^ not to subject himself to 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

This is^ in sober truth, the real state of the case, 
and it is most fitting that it should be anxiously 
looked at in that point of view^ in order that some 
remedy may be discovered and applied. It would 
be infinitdy better for landholders and capitalists 
to make at once some sacrifices^ than to live con- 
tinually surrounded by greatly and rapidly increas- 
ing wretchedness and crime^ which must entail 
constantly augmenting expenses upon the former, 
and ultimately upon all classes of the community^ 
who have any means left of paying them. Of- 
fenders may be transported in shoals to cUstant 
climes ; but if this is merely what they look to and 
seek for, what is it but another mode of emigration^ 
and that the worst and the most expensive ? if the 
same temptations still remain at home^ how can it 
possibly be expected that the sending them abroad 
will remedy the evil ? Place men who have no 
other resource^ in a situation in which they can sub- 
sist their families and themselves by means of 
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hooest labour^ witiioiit bekog ^ompdled to endure 
the degradatioii of reoeiving alms from tibeir 
jMurialies, and with respect to the greater part of 
them the temptation will be remoYed. It would 
eadehd fiu* beycmd the nnavoidabie liniits of a woik 
like, the present^ ^ere this subject to be pursded at 
greater length : one remedy proposed, as already 
noticed^ has been emigration ; and supposing that 
there is an actual redundancy of peculation press- 
ing upon the means of subsistence^ it is^ of course^ 
the only remedy ; but unless the excess is real^ 
and not merdy apparent or a temporary incon* 
venience^ arising from local or artifidal causes^ or 
from a derangement in the system which admits (tf 
being set to rights at home, to send abroad the 
ablest^ the strongest^ and the most laborious of 
the working ckusses (and such alone can be lo- 
cated) woidd be a very serious error in policy. 

It is tnie> that to locate families at home with 
advantages siqperior to those now enjoyed by 
others in similar situations^ must neicessarily be a 
work of great difficulty^ in consequence of the 
various rights attached to private property ; but at 
any rate, the experiment b worth trying : all those 
classes who possess land or property of any de- 
scription, being mainly and most essentially inte* 
rested in the issue, and moro especially, and which 
can only be e£feeted by men of property, andcapi- 
talists, it is worth while to make every endeavour 
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to better the condition of the agricultural classes^ 
which would also improve that of all others : if 
some landholders, in order to effect this most de- 
sirable object^ were even obliged to borrow money^ 
there is no doubt that they might realize an addi- 
tional rent, sufficient not only to pay the iidxrost 
of the loan^ and make a provision for its speedy 
liquidation^ but that ultimately their incomes would 
be greatly increased. It is only necessary, in 
order to show^ not merely the probability^ but the 
next to actual certainty of the assertion, to refer to 
the present state of Scotland in this respect^ com- 
pared with what is most authentically known to 
have been its situation several years since. It is 
not^ therefore^ an Utopian project that is here 
recommended^ but one of pounds^ shillings, and 
pence ; and at the same time one that would pro- 
duce incalculable advantages to all classes of so- 
ciety in the British empire. To effect such a 
change, it woald be essentially requisite, in the first 
instance^ for landholders^ as their tenants quitted 
their farms^ to take the valuation upon themselves, 
^d to grant leases for sufficient terms to succeed- 
ing tenants upon the free- entering system, at rents 
fluctuating according to the average prices of the 
various species of agricultural produce at cer- 
tain fixed periods. If the tenants had thus a 
sufficient interest in the soil> and their capital in 
faand^ there is no doubt that^ as in Scotland^ the 
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hnd would speedily be very much improved, the 
produce^ and consequently the sales and the 
amount of money circulating, greatly increased^ 
which would benefit all classes ; and the sums pay* 
able to the proprietors of the soil would^ of course, 
be augmented in proportion ; whilst the condition 
of the labouring classes would^ as a necessary con- 
sequence^ be highly improved. 

Some difficulty of making an alteration, espe- 
cially considering the rights attached to private 
prc^rty, is admitted, though^ at the same time^ 
it may be asked^ why there should be greater 
obstacles in the way of e£fecting changes respect- 
ing agriculture^ than in establishing a genersd 
custom with reference to any kind of trade ? It 
is not, however, meant to be denied that every 
one has a right to do what he pleases ^ith his 
own property : all that is intended to be urged is 
the great importance of bringing about an altera- 
tion, both with respect to the advancematt of 
private interests^ and most essentially that of the 
public welfare and prosperity. Were but one 
considerable landholder in each county to set the 
example, the obvious benefit and utility of the 
change would very soon induce others to follow it ; 
nay^ they, would be in some sort compelled to it^ 
by the clear proof which would be thus afforded^ 
that the alteration was not merely for the better, 
but that it was a change producing advantages 
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in which Ihej woald be glad and eager to partid- 
pate, by means of the adoption of similar mea^ 
sures. Hiere is one point, in addition to what 
has been before intimated^ that it may be necessary 
to notice: it has of late become a practice (at least 
in many instances)^ where leases are granted, 
drawn up by professional men in London, merely to 
insert a stipulation that the land shall be farmed 
according to the custom of the county. This, un- 
happily^ tends most frequently to keep up and, 
as it were, authorize very absurd and injurious 
customs ; and landholders would find it to be their 
interest altogether to abolish this practice, and 
to have inserted, in plain and bt^igible terms» 
those restrictions which it might be necessary 
or which they wished should be conformed to 
by their tenants. Nothing is more essential 
than to have these documents worded in as clear 
and concise a manner as possible : nothing would 
be more easy than to pursue this method, were a 
regular system of tensncy to be introduced and 
acted upon throughout the country. 

As this highly important subject cannot, for the 
reason before stated, be here entered upon more at 
length, it only remains to observe upon one or 
two points immediately connected with the otjact 
of the work. The customs and practice of tenancy 
will be found accurately detailed from actual 
and very recent information obtained upon eacji 
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spot, under their respectiye heads m the different 
counties : there may^ doubtless^ be exceptions in 
each^ varying more or less from the system usa- 
ally or commonly acted upon ; but what is given 
has been found to be the general practice or cus* 
torn of the county or district. By turning over 
its pages^ and comparing these customs and prac^ 
tices in different counties or divisions, or parts of 
counties^ (whidi sometimes vary from each other,) 
it win be at once seen what are the advantages 
or disadvantages of eaob^ and how far and in what 
respect they are benefidal or injurious to the in- 
coming or outgoing tenants^ or to both. The 
time of entry is one very important point to be 
attended to, with the view of a^k^ertaining the 
privileges and advantages that maybe obtained 
by entering at one period of the year^ and which 
cannot be had at another time ; the course df an 
agricultural system being necessarily dependent 
upon certain times and seasons^ winch renders 
the period qf entering into possession of a farm of 
so much importance^ with reference to operations 
that must at certain times be commenced or 
concluded* With regard to this part of the subject^ 
some statements will be found in the App^ndix^ 
for the puipoee of showing what b the best period 
of the year for entering upon a farm^ in order to 
possess the readiest and most advantageous means 
of turning all the resources it affords to a pro6t- 
able account. 
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The Table of Contents will give the pages where 
the different heads in each county^ under which 
are arranged the various paiticalars comprized 
within "The Practice of Tenancy/' '^TTie Cus- 
toms between Landlord and Tenant^ and the Jn^ 
coming and Outgoing Tenant^" and ^^ The Mode 
of Farmings Implements, &c." are respectively to 
be found. Hiose gentlemen, therefore, who wish 
to refer to the work^ either for general or compa- 
rative information upon those points, or any of 
them, or with regard to aqy particular counties^ 
will have an easy mode of doing so^ without bdng 
at the trouble of looking through pages which 
they do not want to read. Hie details^ however^ 
which are given cannot fail to be highly interest- 
ing to a great number of individuak^ whether 
noblemen or gentiemen, who are the pn^rietors 
of or interested in the soil, or professional gentle- 
men^ whose avocations frequently lead them to 
pay much attention to the management and letting 
of estates; or fitrmers, to whom especially the 
work will be of importance^ as well as to all other 
persons^ whether looking to the possession or oc- 
cupation of land^ or in any manner interested^ 
either directly or indirectly^ in the soil or its 
produce. 
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MiDDLBSEX not being to be found in the ensu- 
ing pages, it may be proper to observe^ that it 
was thought totally unnecessary to introduce that 
county, there beings in fact, no point connected 
with any system of agriculture, or with any prac- 
tice or custom of tenancy^ which could be eluci- 
dated by referring to it It is well known that, 
from the circumstance of a great part of Middle- 
sex being in immediate contact with the metro- 
polis^ the land is chiefly devoted to cow-pasture, 
for the purpose of supplying an immense popula- 
tion with milk, or employed in producing vege- 
tables, fruit, and flowers ; and where that is not 
the case, there is no system or practice that could 
be stated as the general or prevailing one, nor 
any, indeed, the operation or efiect of which calls 
for particular notice. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

I 

Ik many parts of thu county the soil is peculiarly well 
adaptedfor tbe growth of yegetables; and from its being, 
naturally one of quick or early producticm, a number of 
acres are devoted to horticultural purposes, for the^p- 
ply of the London, Cambridge, and other neighbouring 
markets. The ooimty presents an alternation of gentle 
hills, and beautiful, extensive vales. The soil is generally 
sandy ; it fonnerly, in several places, produced nothiDgr 
but forest wood,, but the greatest part of what used to 
consist of waste land and chases, is now cultivated, and ia' 
become very fertile.. 

• Theeastemside of the ooun^ is chiefly asandy loam» 
with the exception of some spots where the soil is poor 
and hungry^ and cf the worst kind of day. There is a 
limited proportion of grazing land in Bedfordshire^ bat 
the greater part of it is very good. The chief articles of 
produce in this county are com and vegetables; anditisr 
especially noted for early peas. 

PBACTICX OV TBMAMCT. 

The most usual time for entering upon a fisom is at 
Michaelmas; but some takings are at Lady*day: the 
farms are most commonly let upon a 8h<»t lease of seven 
years. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the highway-tax is half 
paid, and half worked out : the poor-rates are generally 
heavy ; they are collected, in some places, once a month, 
or as often as the money ia wanted. In districts where- 
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the land is diiefly used in graadng, the neighbouring 
arable parishes suffer much in consequence of the super- 
abundance of hands^ and the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for them. Wi|Il regard tO) tilj^^es, they are chiefly 
paid by composition ; in some places, where inclosures 
hav« beoQ ma^eby act ofPariiamenti the tidiei|hanrebeeik 
eilanguiBbsd) in oonsidenifion. o£an allotmenibof land. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT^ AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT.. 

A tenapt is genemlly sestricted from breaking up pas-, 
tunaland; he is Ul^ewise bound to feed all hay and straw 
upon the premises : this latter restraint is now much 
more general than it used to be« owing to thegreat incon- 
venience occasioned within a few years past,, m yaiiouS' 
ptaoeS) from the want of it : there are some fiEums, how- 
ever^ idiich are still free from the restriction; but as 
the leases terminate, it is generally imposed upon the 
new tenant. 

With legard ta the mode of Ikrming — the quantity or 
notation of etopB, there is no general rule, nor as to the 
prv^rtion of wheat allowed to be sownw 

A tenant quitting at Michaelmas, is at liberty to plough 
and sow the wheat ; and cme leaving at Lady-day, to 
8»w the q^rmg com; pravidedj in the former case, the 
gnm can be sown by Michaelmas^yj and in the latter 
by i4idy<-day : the outgoing tenant, how^ev^ has the 
option, in both cases, of either sowing it himself, or <^ 
aUowing his sufloessMr to. oome upon die land to-, do. it 
insteadw 

When the oiilgacr sows the crops» th^ aregeomliy 
valued to the incomer^ so as to inckide all the labour 
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bestowed upM theiDy profkted he cbooses to take tli^ 
but if he refutes them, the former is dbUged to hold die 
load he has sawn tiU harvest-thne, and spend the straw ef 
the Clop wpon the pcemises, having bam and yard roonrt 
dfewed him fat that purpose. Where, however, a tenant 
is tree ftom this restriction, the com and straw are gene' 
ratty earried off dtewhere; but under either eustom, Ae 
incomer has a right to make use of all the dung he finds 
upon the premises, free of expense, no payment for it being 
Mquired. The incomer pays for the grass seeds accord-' 
ing to Acir value, and that of the labour, and likewise 
for £GJ]ow-ploughing, or any spring-ploughing, which his 
predeeessor, quitting at Lady-day, had not time to sow : 
but with respect to any fallow, either for wheat or tur- 
nips, when the outgoer takes the crop, there is no 
demand made upon the incoming tenant. 

IfODE OF CULTIVATION, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Owing to the nature of the soil, turnips can be very pro- 
fitably cultivated^ and thqr are generally grown through- 
out the county, especially the Swedish turnip, which is pro- 
duced in great quantities, and of very excellent quality. 
The rotation upon the sandy soil is — ^first, turnips ; second, 
barley ; third, seeds ; fourth, wheat. On the loamy sail, 
beans or oats are generally sown after the wheat; and 
upon the days, beans and wheat are the prindpai pro- 
duce. 

It is a very common {practice to lay cky upon the land^ 
irfiich is found greatly to improve a sandy soil, and it is 
frequently applied as a manure for turnips, but it is 
requisite it should be spread out in the winter, in older 
that it may be purified by the frost : the day, in many 
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reBpedSy diangea tbe nature of the soil, and its eSecU 
oontiDue to operate for Biany years. The drill is now 
mufih used, owing to the lightness of the soil ; great part 
of the wheat is planted by the dibUe, in the sasse manner 
as beans ; and this practice has been proved to answer a 
better purpose than sowing or drillings as the wheat finds 
a firmer rooting, and the ground d<ies not require nearly 
so much harrowing, in order to cover the grain. Thresh* 
ing machines are now much disused, being seldom seen in 
any part of the county. The plough whidi is now in 
most general use, is the Ipswich plough, widi cast-iron 
tips. 

With regard to the draining, it is diiefly laid in with 
bushes and straw, and generally at the expoise of the 
tenant. The outbuildings^ which are very neatly thatched 
and weather-boarded, are most commonly kept in repaic 
at the charge of the landlord. 
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BERWICKSHIRE. 

This county has always been considered healdiy, the air 
being esteemed salubrious, and many of its inhabitants 
living to an advanced age. 

Its agriculture, which was for many years much neg- 
lected, has been of late more attended to ; and though, in 
some quarters, improvement is still only in an early stage, 
yet through the great encouragement very laudably given- 
by the landholders of the present day, many spots, here- 
tofore supposed to be almost barren, have been, by skilful 
and industrious cultivation^ made to produce excellent 
crops. Nor is this increased fertility purchased by any 
sacrifice of capita], the produce satisfactorily repaying 
the farmer for his exertions and his outlay of money ; 
whilst at the same time further improvements are making 
with great spirit, and the quantity of stock kept on the 
land has been in a few years nearly doubled. 

The land in Berwickshire is of a mixed character, but 
the greater part is of an inferior quality, and requires to 
be cultivated in a very peculiar manner. There are 
some spots, however, of great fertility, which have been 
in cultivation for a tnuch longer time than the generality 
of the land (capable of bearing the same rotation of 
crops and management as other productive soils) ; and 
as the plough now passes^ over every portion of the soil 
that is likely to repay exertion and expenditure by a 
sufficient produce, there will, doubtless, be a rapid pro- 
gress in improvement. 
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PRACTIOB OF TBNANCY. 

The fanns in this county are let in a very peculiar 
manner, but in a way highly advantageous to the farmer, 
so that he may make the most of his money, besides en- 
tering at a time that will allow him to sow his crop in 
proper and seasonable time. They are let on lease for 
nineteen or twenty-one years, and the tenant enters into 
possession at May-day: his advantages are these; he 
enters upon a farm without having any money whatever 
to pay for a single article that he may find upon it ; and 
righteen months are allowed to elapse after his taking 
possession before he is called upon for any rent, and then 
only for half a year, leaving a twelvemonth due. He 
continues from that time to pay his rent regularly half- 
yearly, but still remaining indebted to his landlord in the 
amount of rent for the first year, for which ultimately he 
has credit ^ven to him until the expiration of a year 
idfter the termination of his lease ; this, of course, gives 
him time to take his com and other produce to market,^ 
to enable him to raise the money. If he has the means 
of paying the money before the termination, of his lease, 
he settles the account, if not, through the custom existing 
between an incoming and outgoing tenant, the last crop 
remains upon the farm ; and if the landlord has any 
doubt of the solvency of the latter, he can prevent any* 
part of the crop or stock being conveyed away from the. 
premises at the end of the lease, and thus secure himself.^^ 

The tenant has nothing to pay but the rent, all paro* 
chial taxes being remitted by the landlord, except a 
highway rate, which is generally commuted for by cart- 
ing stone upon the roads, the stone itself being found 
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ia gient abundance. TbeJpooT' who ane ino^pafaib sf 
labour^ are suppoatod by iTolmtary contrihutioiu re* 
ccmd at tbe Kirk door> the kndbotdcsB suppljing the 
defidency to oaake up the requisite sum for their rdief ^ 
whilst those who are able to work receive nothing hut 
what they can obtain by means of their own industry. 

eUSTMUS B9TWBBN LANnLOftD ▲NI> TBNA19T, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTQOUiQ TBNANT. 

A tenant in this county is strictly prohibited from 
taking two white crops successively ; he is bound to lay 
the land down in regular rotation ; he is to have a propor- 
tion in turnips, or fallow, in com, seeds, and grass 
every year, and in that state is bound to leave it at the 
expiration of his lease, being likewise restricted from 
removing either hay or straw from the premises. The 
land not bang generally a. kindly soil for the growth of 
wheat,, very little of that grain is sown in this county ; 
nor do the landlords, most of whom are anxious that 
their property should assume the same aspect of fertility 
and good management as that of their neighbours, allow 
of its being culdvated except upon a very limited scale ; 
and in some parts it is entirely prohibited. 

An incoming tenant, having nothing whatever to pay 
for on entering a farm, and being liable to no demand 
for a considerable period afterwards, as already stated, 
can, if he possesses capital sufficient to stock one, imme- 
diately commence business. When he leaves the farm 
and becomes the outgoing tenant, he harvests his last 
crop, and threshes the com upon the premises, but he is 
bound to feed or to leave behind the straw, and he also 
leaves the fallows, grass, and seeds, as well as the dung, 
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fir the baMfit of Us sucoesGor, which can, of ooonr^ be* 
BO detriment to him, as he merdy lesves the fium as he 
finrod it» the incoming tenant always ponupwdng the ad*' 
Tantage of having all his money in hand, to oooTert it to* 
the best posnble use fiir his own profit 

MODS OF CULTIVATIONy III PLBMENTSy &C 

Through the agricultural prooesaes adopted in this 
ooun^, waste knd is brought much quicker into a state 
of cultivation than in almost any other ; and though this 
is attributed by some to superior skill and industry, yet 
there can be no doubt that the advantages possessed by 
the tenantry ought to be considered as one main cause 
of it. Turnips are generally grown, and upon such a 
species of soil, and in such situations, that many persons 
would not credit it, without having had an opportunity 
of witnes»ng the fact. 

The rotation is — first, turnips ; second, oats or barley ; 
third, seeds which remain as grass on some lands for one 
or two years, and on others for five or six, according to 
the quality of the soil ; that which is to remain the 
longest in grass pays the least rent : when it continues so 
for upwards of a year, a crop of oats is generally taken, 
when it is broken up before the turnip crop ; but on the 
land which the landlord requires to be down only for one 
year, the tenant is allowed to take a crop of beans or 
peas, instead of the seeds. 

The turnips are produced by the aid of Ume, 
and of whatever other manure can be made in the 
yards ; they are fed off by the hogs*, which are taken 
as much care of as possible during the winter, it being 

* Oae-year^old sheq;). 
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from them and the cattle they breed, that the farmers 
expect to raise the greatest part of their rent. The sheep 
that are kept in this county are the Cheyiot breed, 
which are small, but very handsome ; they are bred in 
great numbers on the Cheviot Hills: those that are 
reared in the south of Scotland have generally white 
£u3es, whilst those that come from the north have black 
ones, with horns, and their wool is much looser and 
longer than that of the former. 

The long-wooUed sheep, at the commencement of 
winter, are generaDy besmeared with a composition of 
tar and butter, or tar and oil, which is laid over the 
whole body, in order to preserve them from the effects of 
the severity of the weather, and also to protect the wool 
against the brierv. 

The drill is used for every kind of grain ; the ploughs 
in use are of cast iron, not only here but throughout 
Scotland ; they are drawn by only two horses, and that 
jn atuadons, where the apparent difficulties excite asto- 
nishment in the unpractised observer. 

But little stock of any kind is fiitted in Berwickshire 
fiir the butdier, the breeding system being chiefly ad- 
hered to. The threshing machines are not much used 
here, the straw not being considered near so good as that 
derived from the old system of threshing by the flail. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

The land in this county varies extremely ; tliere is but 
very little of it that unites the qualities of a free working 
soil and a good substance, it bekig in general very poor 
upon the hillsi whilst in the lowlands it is cold and 
laborious to work. 

There is a very considerable proporticm of OJBCulti-t 
vated land, in the eastern and southern parts (^ Bbrkr 
shire ; the former comprising Windsor Forest and its 
appendages, whilst, towards the borders of Hampshire^ 
there is also a vast tract of forest land ; the western -and 
middle parts, however, are tolerably fertile^ particularly 
the Vale of White Horse, and produce grain in great 
abundance. 

There is in various parts great plenty ctf chalky wUch 
is generally resorted to aa a manure ; but there ia a oon* 
siderable difference in the quality, it bang in some situa^' 
tions a chalky marl, whidi in a sh<^ dme yields t4 the 
weather ; whilst in others it is more of a stony natuife, and 
double the time elapses before the weather has aiiy effiscf 
upon it. 

No particular breed of sheep or of any kind of cattle 
belongs to this county ; there is, however, a remarkable 
one of pigs : formerly, there was scarcely a sheep to be 
seen here that had no horns, but now those principally 
kept are of the South Down breed, though very much 
crossed. Some farmers have turned a Glouc^tershire 
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or Leicestershire ram into a South Down ewe-flock, by 
which means numbers of ewes have been destroyed, the 
head of a Gloucestershire or Leicestershire lamb being 
unnat\^rally large for a South Down ewe : this point, 
more than any other, shows the breed of a sheep, and 
ought to be particularly attended to in a ram selected to 
^un with a flock. If this cross was reversed, the ram 
being South Down and the ewe Gloucestershire, or 
L^cestershire, there would be nothing out of proportion, 
and only the usual danger to contend with at lambing- 
time. On account of this cross, however, numbers of 
ewes have been slaughtered at the butchers, that could 
neither ddiver themselves of the lamb, nor could it be 
taken from them, owing to the size of the head. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Farms in tins county are generally bdd on leases, for 
seven or fourteen years; the time for entering upon tibe^ 
is at Michaelmas, with the privilege ot going on the land 
to plough the turnip cue wheat faUows at Lady-day, iram 
which time the inCMniiig taoant has part of the house 
allowed him, with stable room for one team, to enable 
^im eonyeaiently to perform the pJooghing; the'outgoer 
retains part of the house, widi the use of the bams and 
y«rds, for the purpose of feeding and threshing his last 
crop, until the May«day or Midsununer snbsequeDt to 
the period of his giving up possession. 

The rents are, in most places, paid half yearly; die 
poor-rates, which are very moderate, are generally eol'. 
lect^ once a quarter ; the highway tax is in port paid 
^y QompositioB, and partly worked out ; the tithes are 
generally compounded for. 
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CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OTTTGOING TENAltT. 

There is, in gemeral, no restriction upon a tenant as to 
the cultivation of the land or the nuxle of cropping it» 
previous to the last year, or in some places the last two 
years of his lease. Up to that time, he farms and cropa 
the land as he pleases ; but he covenants in his lease to 
leave, the last year, a stated number of acres for fallow^ 
which are usually oaUstubble. Where the restriction ex* 
tends to the last two years, the tenant is bound, the last 
year but one, to fallow the land from whicb^ the year 
preceding, he took a crop of oats ; that from which he 
takes a crop of oats the last year but one, he leaves the last 
year as fallow land. The restriction upon a tenant to leave 
acertain number of acres for fallow at the expiration of his 
term, does not Und him to leave them in partkukr pots 
of the fiirm, only that so many acres are to be left ; and 
it sometimes happens, that aU the worst of the land is left 
fer an incomer, which is a serioua oonsideratioo, the land 
on the hills being generally very indifferent. 

A similar custom prevails with r^ard to hay and 
straw ; a tenant having the privii^e of selling hay and 
generally wheat straw, (althonghy in some places, he ia 
only alkwed.to exdiange it for dung,) during the term 
-of fab lease, until the last crop. The wheat straw of the 
last crop he is bound to leave upon the premises for his 
suooessor, either for the purpose <tf thatching, or for any 
other use to which he may choose to apply it. He is also 
obliged to feed the hay crop, or as much of it as he 
can use during the time, and cannot remove any from 
the farm: the oat and barley straw he likewise cove- 
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Bants to feed on the pr emi aea during the whole of the 
term. 

The outgoer has no demand upon the.inoomer for any 
crop or labour, excepting for the dorer or other grass 
seeds upon the ground^for which he reoeiTes the value of 
seed and labour j and although the incomer has the prir 
Tilege of entering upon the fallow land at Lady-day > yet 
the outgoer pays all the rent up to the time of his quitting. 
The ineonier» having the above-mentioned privilege, has 
suffident time to pbu^ all the land for his turnip, or 
wheat fallows, which land, his predecessor cannot touch 
after the last Midiaefanas but one of the term of his lease, 
without being hired or authorized so to do by the 
incomer. If the outgoer does not feed all the hay crop, 
the remainder is valued to his successor ; but merely at 
a feeding out price. This is the only artide, with the ex- 
ception of the grass seeds, which an incoming tenant is 
bound by the custom of the county to take. But from 
the want of any restriction, previous to the last one or 
two years of a lease, a tenant entering upcm a farm in 
this county is generally at the expense of much labour 
for several years, without recdvii^ any adequate return. 

MODS OF FAEMINO, IMPUMBNTS, <IC. 

Through the system acted upcm m Berkshire, the soil, 
generally speaking, is very much out of condition. A 
tenant, up to the last one or two years of his lease, drives 
the land as hard as he possibly can, and, in fact, leaves it 
entirely run out: thus, the labour of several years is 
required to put it into any thing like a good condition ^ 
whilst by the time A. has brought his land tolerably 
round, his neighbour B. perhaps intends to relmquish 
his farm ; and thus is kept up the neglected appear- 
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anoe of the oountiy. Where a farmer cultivates his own 
property, it is, in consequence of this system, generally 
seen to the greatest advantage, like a fat sheep amongst 
a lean flock ; and in the neighbourhood of Heading 
some well-cultivated land may be seen, which is chiefly 
managed by the proprietors themselves. 
. A great quantity of oats is grown in this county; 
they are most commonly the last crop taken before the 
land is fallowed : the rotation on the turnip land is — ^firsty 
turnips; second, barley or oats; third, seeds; fourth, 
wheat; fifth, oats: upon the heavy land — ^first, fallow; 
second, wheat ; third, beans ; fourth, wheat or oats — ^if, 
fourth, wheat, then, fifth, oats. The land is, generally 
speaking, tried to the utmost* 

. Great quantities of chalk are laid out upon the land as 
manure for turnips, and for all kinds of grain ; it is the 
chief article used in this way, with the exception of the 
produce of the farm-yard : there is, however, a practice 
frequently adopted in Berkshire, for the purpose of ma- 
nuring the land for a turnip crop, which consists in 
ploughing the stubbles after harvest, and sowing them 
with turnips, which are fed off the last of all; and thus a 
faUow is made of the land for a seasonable crop, which is 
manured by feeding off die stubUe turnips : rye is like- 
wise used for the same purpose, being sown as forward aa 
it can be in the autumn, and fed off during the month of 
April. 

The plough most commonly used in Berks very much 
resembles that employed in Norfolk, but it is generally 
drawn by four horses, driven double, a boy usually lead- 
ing the two near horses, by means of a cord. 

The drill is very Uttle used, excepting for peas and 
beans* where the land will allow of it ; on the heavy soils 
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beans are chiefly planted by the dibble ; the wheat, and 
other kinds of grain, are sown by the hand. The land- 
press, which on the light soils is frequently wanted, has 
not been long introduced into use, but it meets with 
general approbation. 

Very little draining is performed in any part of this 
county, not, certainly, because there is no need of it, but 
on account of the expense; in most places, however, 
whatever draining the tenant wishes to have done, the 
landlord is willing to supply the material. 

The outbuildings are chiefly thatched, and sided with 
weather-boarding ; they, as also the gates, and other dead 
fences, are always put into a good state of repur at the 
commencement of a lease, after which they are covenanted 
to be kept so by the tenant, the landlord, however, find- 
ing the materials, but which are converted to the purpose 
for which they are wanted, at the expense of the tenant. 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

The air upon the hills in this county is very piercing, 
the snow remaining upon them till a very late period of 
the year : the mountains are extremely barren, but in the 
vaUies the soil is fertile, and, besides producing all kinds 
of grain, affords very excellent pasture tor cattle. A 
portion of the eastern side of the county is raooarkably 
fruitful* and the scenery beautifully picturesque : the 
western part is more mountainous, and is chiefly devoted 
to the feeding of sheep and cattle. 

The cattle in this county are of the Herefordshire 
breed, which, in South Wales, are chiefly reared here, 
and in the shires of RadiK>r and Monmouth. The sheep 
are also of the same kind as those that are kept in Here* 
fordshire; they are purchased in great numbers at 
Michaelmas, and are generally sent into Essex, and to 
qther parts. 

The soil is chiefly a red sandy loam, throughout the 
county; but in some places gravel is more prevalent than 
in others, and particularly in the western part. 

PRAGTICB OF TENANCY. 

The most usual period for entering upon farms is 
Lady-day; some, chiefly those bordering upon Here- 
fordshire, are taken possession of at Candlemas ; in either 
case, the new tenant is not allowed entirely to occupy the 
house till May-day, 

The tenants in this county most commonly hold at 
will : the renta are paid half-yearly ; the poor-rates are 
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collected every month or six weeks ; thefaigfaway tax is 
half compounded for, and half worked out : there is 
generally a composition for tithes. 



CUSTOMS BBTWBEN LANDLORD AND TBNANTy AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant here is under little restiietion ; indeed^ ge- 
nerally speaking, he is not sufficiently restrained. He is 
prohibited from conveying away either hay or straw from 
the premises ; and, in some places, he covenants to scm 
only a certain portion of the farm, usually about one- 
third of the arable land with wheat, and to bring a cer- 
tain number of loads of lime upon the land every year ; 
but the general custom is, that the tenant may sow what 
wheat he diooses, and even for his last yearns crop, pro- 
vided he d<ies it before Michaelmas ; he must not touch it 
afterwards. It is very common for the landlord to allow 
part of the first year's rent for lime ; but a much better plan 
has been lately adopted, namely, that of allowing a tenant 
an annual deduction, provided he brings on the farm a 
certain quantity of Hme. The general mode of agreement, 
according to this system, is as foUows; — Supposmg the 
rent of the farm to be twenty-five shillings per acre, the 
landlord, on condition that the tenant lays out annually a 
stated number of loads of lime, covenants to reduce it to 
twenty shilfings : a farm is thus always left in agood state 
for the entrance of an incoming tenant ; whilst in the case 
of one sum being allowed in the first instance, the tenant 
is not bound to continue liming the land, and he has the 
opportunity of running it completely out of condition. 

An outgoing tenant has part of the hoiise^ and one 
field, with the use of the yards, until May«day, for bis 
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cattle : he is paid nothing for the dung : for his .wheat crop 
he takes two-thirds if the land was fallowed, but only half, 
if sown after any other crop, the tithe bong first deducted : 
he pays no rent after the time of ^ving up possession of 
the land. Most commonly a tenant is bound to leave the 
same quantity of land in seeds, when he quits, as he 
found when he entered upon the farm ; if he leaves any 
more, he is paid for them. Generally speaking, the in- 
comer cannot enter, without permission from the out- 
goer, to plough fcHT the spring crop, before Lady-day, 
and he is then obliged to rely upon the neighbouring 
farmers for assistance ; neither can the latter (being go- 
verned by the custom of the county the same as the 
former) plough the land intended for the spring crop, 
and apply it to his own purpose. The incomer does not 
pay for any fallows ; and where the outgoer merely leaves 
the same quantity of seeds that he found, the former has 
nothing to pay on entering, it being at his option dther 
to plough for his spring crop, — although he cannot enter 
brfore Lady-day, — or to pay the outgoer for doing it; 
and he claims a portion of the wheat crop by paying rent 
and taxes for the whole of the land from the time of his 
taking possession. 

MODB OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

The mode of cultivation is greatly improved towards 
the eastern part of the county ; in that quarter turnips 
are generally cultivated, and the rotation is — first, tur- 
nips; second, barley ; third, seeds; fourth, wheat ; fifth, 
peas or vetches. In the interior scarcely any turnips are 
grown : the rotation there is — ^first, fallow; second, wheat; 
third, barley; fourth, seeds; fifth, wheat or oats; and, 
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generally, sixth, a second crop of barley, which is usually 
dressed for with lime. 

The com is chiefly sown by hand : very few threshing 
machines are used. The draining is generally done by 
the landlord, but in some places the tenant is expected to 
pay a proportion of the expense. With regard to the 
fences, the tenant specifically covenants to leave them in 
the same state on quitting, as he found them when he 
took possession. 

The outbuildings, most of which are very convenient, 
are kept in repair by the tenant, they having been put 
into a good state when he entered ; they are chiefly built 
with brick and stone slate. 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

This county is bounded, on the south by the Chiltem 
Hills, which consist chiefly of chalky and are in various 
parts covered with wood, principally beech, but timber 
elm grows more commonly than any other kind of wood 
excepting beech^ throughout the county. 

The soil is for the greater part a strong black land ; 
but towards the north, on the borders of Bedfordshire, 
the country becomes more varied, by the frequent inter- 
spersion of sandy hills, which are generally of a gentle 
declivity. The hiUs produce barley and wheat; the 
Vale of Aylesbury, which is considered to be as fertile as 
any spot in the empire, is chiefly devoted to the grazing 
of cattle and sheep ; in the southern part of the county, . 
however, there are more of them fed for the butcher 
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than in the north » the latter part being chiefly occupied 
by the dairies, which supply the metropolis with vast 
quantities of butter, though many sheep and Iambs are 
fed there. It is from various quarters in this county 
that a large proportion of the hay is sent, which comes 
to the London market. 

PRACTICB OF TBNAirCY. 

The general period for entering upon a farm is Lady- 
day, but in some places it is Michaelmas: leases are 
most commonly granted^ but not for a long term. The 
rents are paid half-yearly, but a tenant is generally allowed 
to pay only half a year's rent at the end of the first 
twelve months, and to remain ox months in arrear until 
the expiration of his lease. The poor-rates are chiefly 
collected quarterly, but at shorter periods in towns, and 
in some situations where arable land is surrounded by 
grazing land, and where they are much heavier, the 
employment for the poor in the latter cases bearing no 
p roport i on to the average on farms. 

The highway rate is partly compounded for, and 
partly worked out : the fiums in many places are exone- 
rated from tithes, by means of an allotment of land de- 
voted in lieu of them for the support of the incumbent ; 
and wha« that b not the case, there is generally a modus* 
or composition for tithes. 



CUSTOMS BBTWBBN LANDLORD AND TBNANT, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TBNANT. 

A tenant in this county is, generally speaking, scarcely 
under any restriction ; he b allowed to carry hay and 
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Straw off the fann, and to crop the land as he pleases: 
in some cases, indeed, he is restricted to two crops and a 
fallow^ but this is of rare occurridnce> the system mdst 
frequently pursued bong of a contrary desaiption. 

An outgmng tenant can sow the spring com until 
Iiady-day, it being entirely at his option to allow the 
incomer to enter upon the land, in ord&t to plough and 
sow it himself. The former is entitled to be paid for his 
seeds on the ground, for the carting of manure, and for 
any ploughing done by him» of which his successor reaps 
the whole of the benefit. If the incomer does not agree 
to the valuation of the wheat and spring com, sown be> 
fore Lady-day, he having the option of either taking it 
or not, the outgoer may cut and take the crop himself, 
on paying rent and taxes for the land it stands upon until 
the followingMichaelmas, and convey it away wherever he 
pleases. This custom frequently compels an incoming 
tenant, in his own defence, as it were, to purchase a crop 
for the sake of the dung ; and thus a tenant entering 
upon such a farm has to pay a large sum of money : he is 
not, however, bound by custom to pay for more than the 
seeds, the spring and winter ploughiugs solely for his 
benefit, and any turnip land fed off, which he pays tot 
as fallow: not would he, probably, do more than this, if 
he could put up with the inconvenience of losing the 
straw, he having left a farm under the same custcxn ; 
otherwise he must risk the value of his predecessor's 
crop, and expend great part of his money at the outset 
of his undertaking. The incoming tenant, however, 
has the benefit of all the dung that is left in the yards, 
or upon the farm, free of expense. 
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MODS OP CULTIVATION, IMPLIMBNT8, &C. 

Turnip husbandry is chiefly carried on upon the hiDs^ 
and is confined to a small portion of the county. Chalk 
is very commonly laid out during the winter as a manure 
for the turnips, which, from the effects of the weather, 
runs like lime, and is found, when properly managed, to 
last as manure for many years. 

The rotation of crops upon the hills is — ^first, turnips ; 
second, barley; third, seeds; fourth, wheat; and often, 
fifth, oats ; but, on the low grounds, wheat and beans 
are the chief productions. This mode of cultivation is, 
in some places, closely followed for a long time, without 
making a fallow, and on ground so managed oats are 
seldom grown, they being found to impoverish the land 
more than a crop of wheat. 

There is but little draining practised in this county, 
though some parts would be greatly improved by it, and 
what is done is chiefly at the expense of the landlords. . 

Wheat and other kmds of grain are here usually 
sown by hand, with the exception of beans, which are set 
by the dibble ; this, however, is rather a tedious process, 
the man employed, dibbling with one hand, and setting 
with the other, as if he was planting cabbages : this method 
is, it seems, adopted on account of children being careless 
in planting unless they are strictly watched. Nather 
the drill nor the threshing machine are much used in 
this county. The outbuildings, which are generally of 
brick, and thatched, are kept in repwr by the landlords. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

This county presents a great sameness of scenery, the 
surface bdng generally flat, and very naked. The land 
is chiefly a black sort of ground, but mixed with a con- 
siderable proportion of clay, forming a soil as stubborn 
as birdlime, and which retains the water so much upon 
the surface, that little or nothing can be done with it 
during the winter ; and thus, from the neglected state in 
which great part of the land is allowed to remain, very 
little profit can be derived from it* It is well known that 
this county produces very excellent butter ; and the mea- 
dows on the banks of the Cam are particularly rich in 
herbage^ which is devoted to the service of the dairies; 
but with the exception of this vein of meadow, there is 
very litte good grass-land to be met with in Cambridge- 
shire. 

The northern part of the county oonnsts chiefly of fen- 
land, which produces various kinds of seeds, such as 
hemp and flax, and a quantity of mustard ; potatoes are 
also very extensively cultivated in this quarter, and are 
sold at a remarkably cheap rate : the crops of. corn in 
this district are generally very abundant, especially that 
of wheat. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The tenants in this county chiefly hold at will ; of the 
few leases that are granted, the terms do not exceed four 
or five years : so short a period places a man in a more 
difficult situation: than if he had no lease. 
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The £uins, in general, are not very extennve ; thejr 
are taken and entered upon at old Lady-day, but the 
outgoing tenant has the use of the bams and yards tUl 
the Midsummer twelvemonth following. 

The rents are paid half-yearly: the poor-rates are 
commonly collected once a quarter : the highway-tax is, 
in part, worked out, and partly compounded for: the 
land is, in most places, exonerated from tithes, by means 
of allotments in lieu of them ; but where that is not the 
case, they are generally compounded for. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is generally restricted from breaking up 
pasture land, and from removing either hay or straw 
from the premises : these are almost the only restraints 
he is subjected to, being otherwise allowed to farm his 
land in whatever way best pleases himself. 

An outgoing tenant generally harvests his own erop ; 
leaving at old Lady-day, he has time to sow all the spring 
crop, which he harvests as well as the wheat, and pays 
no rent after the time of his quitting ; he is bound, how* 
ever, to thresh the com, and feed the straw upon the 
premises, by the following Midsummer after harvest : 
the incomer takes the seeds, fallow and pasture lands, 
at old Lady-day, but pays the rent for the whole of the 
land, both that which the outgoer^s crop stands upon, 
and that which he himself takes from old Lady-day. 
Thus the outgoing tenant having the privily of taking 
both the spring and winter crops, without either paying 
rent for the land they grew upon , or allowing his successor, 
the incomer, any part of them, the case of the latter be- 
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odmefl a very hard oiie» be having his first year's rent to 
make up, without the possibiUty of obtaining any return 
whatever for dghteen months; whilst the outgoer is 
paid for his seeds the value of them, and of the labour, 
and a certain rate per acre for any ploughing done by 
him during the winter for £Edlows ; he is bound, how- 
ever, to leave all the dung, for the benefit of the incomer. 

MODB OF FARMING, IMFLBMBNTS, &C. 

The general system adopted in this county is two crops 
and a fallow : the fallow land is frequently sown half 
with wheat and half with barley : the most common ro« 
tadon is — ^first, fallow; second, wheat; third, oats; or 
second, barley; third, beans: in some places wheat is 
sown on dover-leys and bean-stubbles, but this is very 
sddom done, either of the former rotations being found 
more suitable to the land* 

The mode of fiurming in Cambridgeshire appears, to 
strangers, to be ^extremely singular, and at the same time 
to be very in£erior to that practised in the adjacent coun- 
ties. The ploughing here either ibr making a &llow, or 
at seed-time^ can only be done in cme way^ that is to say, 
the land may be turned backwards and forwards in the 
same direction, but cannot be crossed ; thus, ih a barley, 
or other spring season^ at seed-tune, rushes or grass stand 
between the ridges in every furrow, frequently knee high : 
these furrows are commonly and properly called drains» 
as they are dug out one spit wide, with what may be de- 
nominated a whole furrow left ou each side. 

The land is kid up in ridges firom twenty to twenty- 
lour feet in breadth, and very high in the middle, 
in order that the water may the niore rapidly run 
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off; but a water furrow acrofis a piece of land is scoroely 
ever seen, though it must be obvious that the less surface 
the water has to ran over^ the sooner the land will be 
drained. Were the land to be ploughed in ridges^ a 
fourth or fifth of the size of the present ones^ and laid up 
round, with a few vrater furrows drawn across, suflSdently 
deep, the ground would soon become much drier, and, 
consequendy, work very differendy in the spring to what 
it now does. The erroneous nature of the present sys- 
tem is, indeed, so evident, that the wonder is no attempt 
should be made to alter it, as every one must observe 
that upon the summit of the ridges the wheat flourishes 
and looks well, whilst from that point it gradually be- 
comes sickly and yellow, until it reaches the drains, where 
much of it perishes. 

Many of the farmers in this county, upon bong asked 
if the land could not be laid in a different and better 
manner, reply, that the land in Cambridgeshire cannot be 
plou^ed in the same way that it is in Norfolk, and, of 
course, there can be no comparison, because the soils are 
direcdy opposite in their nature and character ; but if 
they were to look at some of the heavy land in Essex, or 
Herrfordshire, they would then see that their system 
might easUy be altered for the better. As it is, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine why such a course is ccmtinued, unless it 
be the labour, though that would be comparatively but 
little, that might be required to put the land into a dif- 
ferent shape. 

With the exception of the fens, draining, which is so 
essential to the land in this county, is but very little 
attended to ; and what is done, is chiefly at the expense 
of the tenant. The drains are prindpally formed by 
means of bushes and straw. If, however, only the surface 
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water was to be takoi from the knd, it would be a vast 
benefit, and it could be dcme much more effectually by 
laying the ground in a proper manner with the plough, 
than merely by draining. 

The drill is generally used, as are likewise threshing 
machines, especially in the fen-lands. In many places a 
practice prevails of sowing the beans and ploughing 
them in. 

The plough in use has generally one handle, but carries 
a staff, which is used as a handle, and also for cleaning 
the plough. 

The outbuildings are chiefly of brick, and thatched, 
and are kept in repair by the landlord. 
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CHESHIRE. 

Thbre are few soils in the empire which can be con" 
didered richer than that of Cheshire, and its fertility us 
greatly increased by the aid of vast quantities of fine 
marl, found in roany different parts of the county. Che- 
shire, generally speaking, is very flat, especially on the 
borders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire ; but, what is 
rather unusual in so low a country, the soil is dry, and 
very productive. 

The soil, for the greater part, is a red sandy loam, with 
a substratum of very excellent building-stone, under 
which the marl generally Ues, to a great depth : in some 
places the land is a red clay, which produces very superior 
crops of wheat, and the pastures a great quantity of 
herbage. 

The other principal productions of this county are salt 
and cheese ; the latter is equaUy well known and approved 
of in every quarter of Europe, and by the sale of it a very 
large stun of money is annually realized in Cheshire. Its 
remarkably fine flavour is attributed to the sweetness of 
the pasture. It has been (to use a well-known phrase) 
the making of the county ; but the saying that you may 
have too much of a good thing, may, perhaps, be justly 
applied here, as other branches of farming are much 
n^kcted. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Farms are very commonly let upon leases ; but the 
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mode of nudctDg the ooeitpierB merely tenants at- ^1 is 
now much more in use than it was formeily. 

All the farms are upon Cobdlemafi taldngi, at which 
period a tenant eDtexs npoa the land, and' commemses 
ploughing for a spring crop ; but he does not take pos^ 
sessidn of the house till May-^y. The rents are 



half-yearly : all parochial taxes are paid by the tenant. 
The poor-rates are generally ociUected four times a year, 
except in the northern part of the county > where the rates 
are much heavier, and aTe oftener called for ; this is owing' 
to its bordeting on manufacturing districts* This point 
being alkided to in the Introduction, it is unnecessary tc^ 
say much more about it heiie* It will be seen, there, in 
what way the progress and improvement of manufactures 
have tended to increase the burdens upon the land in the 
shape of poor-rates, and how much, and to what extent, 
that increase has, of late years, been augmented, (if such 
an expression may be allowed,) whilst the soil, from the 
other burdens upon it being also greater than they were, 
whilst the prices to be obtained for its produce have de- 
creased, has become less able to support the various and 
heavy charges imposed upon it, — a consideration of the 
utmost importance in the arrangement of any measure 
aifecting agriculture. It is not alone the interests imme* 
diately connected with the land that suffer, but all classes 
engaged or employed in any species of business, feel most 
acutely the lamentable deficiency in their returns and 
profits, arising from the want of money on the part of 
their customers. It is, therefore, moat essential to the 
welfare of the whole community, and even to the subsist- 
ence of the greater part of it, that agriculture should not 
be reduced to low prices. 

The highway- tax is generally collected once a year, a 

M 
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rate beii^ afliCBBed mxBaeot to pay ibr repairs during 
that period* It is, however, yeiy moderate, a great 
part of the roads in Cheshire bebg paved like the streets 
in London, and consequently requiring comparatively but 
little repairing. 

The great tithe^ which is on com, is generally valued 
every year, and either taken in kind, or compounded for : 
the small tithes, which are on various articles, are paid 
by a modus on each ; the tithe or compoaition on dairies, 
where the numba: of cows do not exceed four, is two- 
pence per head ; but on all kept above that number, the 
HX)dus is doubled ; and in some places the farmers pay 
sixpence per acre as a composition both for great and 
small tithes, on all the land. 



CUSTOMS BBTWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The profits of a farm in this county being chiefly de- 
pendent upon the dairy produce, a tenant is restraint 
by the landlord from having more than a given propor- 
tion of his land, generally about a third, under the plough 
at the same time. If he breaks up any land, without 
laying down the same quantity in grass, he is subjected 
to a penalty <tf ten pounds per acre, the amount of which 
is generally expended in manure. Upon that portion of 
land, however, which he is allowed to till, he is under no 
restriction whatever as to management, or rotation of 
crops. In some places the tenant is restrained from con- 
veying away dther hay or straw from the premises; 
but, respecting this point, the custom varies, and is not 
general. 

An outgoing tenant ceases to work on the farm at 
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Oanclkiiias, but he has to cut all the wheat crop, at har- 
vest time, at his own expense : if the wheat was fallowed, 
he takes twp^thirds of the crop ; but if after any other 
crop, only one^half, which portion he houses himself. 
For the young seeds, he is generally paid nothing ; but 
where the custom varies, as it does in some places, he cuts 
the clover or grass seeds himself, and takes half the hay, 
the incoming toiant taking the remaining parts of the 
crops, in order to indemnify himself for paying the rent 
and taxes from Candlemas to Michaefanas. 

A tenant enterii^ at CTandlemas has the opportunity of 
pkughing for and sowing his spiring crop, by which, with 
the addition of a pert of the wheat, and the produce of 
the dairy, he is enabled to raise his first yearns rent, and 
have on hand a sufficient quantity of wheat to sow the 
foUowing year. He has no valuadoo of any kind to pay, 
and has the benefit of the dung left upon the fEurm, with- 
out any charge. 

MODE OP MANAGBMBNT, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

In this county potatoes generally stand first in rota- 
tion, if it can be so called ; thus, the first crop is po- 
tatoes ; second, oats ; third, barley ; fourth, wheat ; and 
fifth, seeds: but very commonly— second, wheat ; third, 
oats ; and fourth, seeds. Upon a soil like this, it may 
be thought that oats should enjoy the -fresh-broken up 
soil, and that an oat stubble would not require so much 
workmanship to be prepared for a potatoe season, as a 
piece of turf land ; whilst the system might be improved 
by making potatoes the second, instead of the first crop. 
It is known to be unprofitable and injurious to the land to 
have two white crops successively, but the motive ope- 

M2 
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rsdiig hare fer planting potatoes from the turf, is, that 
they do not leqiure any manure to be put to them ; the 
flaying, however, of expense and trouble, by this plan, 
causes a double lots in the ensuing crops. 

Lime is not nearly so much used as formerly, the marl 
being generally substituted for it ; but soap waste, or the 
sediment remaining aflfcer boiling soap, called here soap 
ash, is much resorted to as a manure, and is considered 
yery beneficud to the land. 

The com is generally sown by hand* Threahiiq; ma^ 
diines are by no means common, but here and there a 
fiumer, who has an extenstye concern, makes use of 
them. 

The outbuildings are of brick^ and thatched : the re- 
pairs are generally made at the expense of the landlord, 
excepting the thatch, for which the tenant finds straw, 
and the landlord pays for workmanship. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

This county is generally conadered to be very healthy, 
though the air is very sharp and pierdng. Almost every 
part of it is turned to a profitable account, though there 
is, perhaps, as much poor land in it as in most counties. 

The mountains feed large flocks of sheep, and great 
numbers of cattle are also bred upon them, chiefly those 
of the Scots breed : the mountains likewise abound with 
valuable mines of various descriptions : the vallies are 
under most excellent management, and produce large 
crops of com. The 9oil varies; towards the western 
part of the county it is a stiff clay, but in the interior it 
is light and sandy, and turnips are very extenrively 
cultivated. 

Stone dikes (as they are here called) are generally made 
for dividing the inclosures, which here, as well as in other 
counties where they are used, contribute very much to 
give a cold and bleak appearance to the country. 

PSACTICB OF TENANCY. 

The time for entering upon a farm is at Lady-day, 
but possession of the house is not giv^i till May-day : 
the tenant, however, has the privilege of going upon the 
farm to plough for the spring crop at Candlemas. 

The feurms are usually let on leases, for three^seven, or 
nine years, but seven is the most general term ; scarcely 
any exceed nine. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
are ^ery moderate, are generally collected three times 
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in the course of the year ; the highway-tax is all col- 
lected, uid the repairs of the roods are managed hj the 
EUireyor, who hires men, and pays for the woric that is 
requisite to be performed. 

The com tithe is geoexally valued every year, and 
other taken in kind or compounded for ; the small tithes 
have a permanent value set upon them, which is mode- 
rate and paid annually. 

CUSTOM! BBTWBBN LANOLORD AND TBNANT, AND TBX 
INCOMINS AND OUTOOINO TBNAMT. 

A tenant is bound by the landlord to plough the land 
in such proportions, that a certain part of it may remain 
in grass for three years, and to have a re$;ular succession 
in his crops ; he is strictly prohibited from taking two 
white crops succesavely ; and he is obliged to leave the 
same quantity of land in seeds when he quits the farm, 
as he found upon it when he entered into possession. 
He likewise covenants not to convey away hay or straw 
from the premises ; and undertakes to lay not less than 
gisty Winchester bushels of lime per acre for tiis turnips 
or wheat, when sown upon a fallow. 

An outgoing tenant has the privily (^ retaining po». 
sesnon of the house, and of premises for his cattle until 
May-day ; and he leaves the farm with the same advan- 
tages to his successor, that he recdved when he entered 
upon it. 

When a tenant quits a farm, if his predecessor took, 
on leaving it, an outgoing crop of wheat, he does the 
same, or otherwise has it valued to the incoming tenant, 
if the latter chooses to take it ; but if he found no 
wheat upon the &rm when he entered, the incomer has 
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the option of sowing the wheat himedf previous to the 
time of entry, and the outgoer leaves all the manure and 
straw (if there be any) for the incomer^s benefit, but he 
is paid for the seeds in the ground, provided he paid in 
like manner on entering the farm. 

An incoming tenant ploughs and sows all the spring 
corn : if the outgoer found a wheat crop upon the farm 
when he entered, and takes an ofigoing crop when he 
quits, he is bound to pay rent and taxes for the land it 
grew upon till harvest time, and thresh it on the pre- 
mises, leaving the straw for the benefit of his sucoessor. 
The custom for the incraning tenant to enter the fiurm 
for the purpose of sowing thct. wheat crop before Candle* 
mas, has arisen in consequence of some farmers cultivating 
barley in preference to wheat ; and thus if a tenant when 
he enters finds no land applied to the growth of wheat, 
he must leave it in the same state when he quits ; the 
next tenant may wish to cultivate wheat, and he has the 
liberty of doing so at entry, but he cannot sow the last 
wheat crop if he quits at the expiration of his lease. 

MODB OF FARMING, IMPLSMBNTS, ftc 

The land is in general kept very dean and in excellent 
condition; and considering the quality of it and the 
climate, there are not many counties superior to this in 
the productions of agriculture. 

The rotation of crops, after the land has remained 
three years in grass, which is generally cut for hay 
one year, and fed two, is — ^first, oats ; second, turnips ; 
third, barley or wheat; fourth, seeds: in the clay soil 
the wheat is generally fallowed, and the rotation is — ^first, 
oats ; second, fallow 3 third, wheat ; fourth, seeds. 
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TurnipB are 0own very extensivdy, and tbe hind is 
made by the number of sheep which are kept upon it ; 
they are of the Highland breed, and are generally bou^^t 
at the beginning of winter, and immediately put upon 
turnips ; they are run very thick upcm the ground, and 
through the hard living to which they have been accus- 
tomed, but a short time elapses before they are ready for 
the butcher. 

With respect to the draining, the landlord generally 
cuts the drains and fills them in, and the tenant finds the 
3toDe,.but the latter pays interest at the rate of about 
(en-pence, in the pound sterling, for the money thus ex- 
pended by the landlord. The drill is universally used 
for turnips, but not genendly for com : the smgle horse 
carts only are used either at harvest or at any oth» time : 
the plough in general use are of cast-iron ; there are two 
horses )(o a pioughy wbidi are always driven double. 

The outbuikUogB are oonmionly kept in repair by the 
landlord ; they are constructed with a sort of red sand- 
stone, which is . very abundant in this county, and are 
covered with slate. 
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CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

The air of this county has generally been considered 
milder and more agreeable than that of the adjacent 
districts, on account of there not being so many moun- 
tains : the number of woods and rivers gives tlie county 
an appearance highly picturesque. Wild fowl are to be 
found here in great plenty. Salmon, and all kinds of 
fresh-water fish are extremely cheap, which, of course, 
contributes towards reducing the price of other sorts of 
provisions : coals are in great abundance : there are no 
manufactures worthy of particular notice carried on in 
any of the towns. 

The soil is very fertile ; it in general consists of a 
sandy loam: nor is there a finer land anywhere in 
Great Britain than is to be found in some parts of 
the county, either for the growth of turnips, or for the 
feeding of sheep. These advantages, however, are not 
here of much avail ; as whatever requires a little trouble, 
or is over and above the natural productions of the land, 
is thought quite unnecessary, and is totally neglected. 

There never existed, indeed, a country more errone- 
ously conducted, as to its agriculture, than Carmarthen- 
shire : nor does Wales, in general, produce one half of 
what it is capable of doing under proper management ; 
and if, instead of sending them to distant colonies, a 
number of persons who cannot readily find subsistence 
in other parts of the empire, were located in Wales, 
there is no doubt ' that there would be an ample return 
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for the money laid out in improvement* There may be 
many objections in the way of carrying such a project 
into effect; but this subject having been already dilated 
upon in the Introduction^ it is not necessary to pursue it 
any further here. 

The people here are indolent, and bang ignorant of 
the English language, they are not aware of the march of 
improvement in other quarters, whilst they are jealous of 
the interference of others with their long-cherished pre- 
judices, being fully persuaded that their own system is 
in every respect the best. The English language mus^ 
be understood amongst them before they will be enabled 
to equal their neighbours ; or, at least, the English prac- 
tice introduced as an example. 

The sheep kept m this county are generally sold in 
the autumn, there being nothing to feed them upon in 
the winter : instead of growing, turnips, and keeping the 
sheep till spring, when they might be sold, perhaps, at 
the rate of seven-pence or eight- pence per pound, be- 
sides making the land, the farmers sell them to other 
persons to feed, at only about three-pence per pound. 

White clover grows naturally throughout the county, 
which strongly tends to show its fertility ; and in various 
parts of it, there is some as fine grazing land as a bullock 
can be turned into. The county, however, is not entirely 
devoted to grazing, as on the banks of the Towy, two 
miles from Carmarthen, the land is ploughed close to 
the water's-edge and sown with com ; and though inun- 
dations frequently take place, and sweep away the crops, 
yet the farmers obstinately persist in the same system. 
It cannot but be considered as unfortunate that so fertile 
a spot should not be under better management. 
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PRAOTICB OF TJBKANer. 

Farms were fonnerly let upon leases for three livei^ 
but terms €i fourteen years are ndw more common ; they 
are entered upon at Michaelmas^ when the incoming 
tenant takes possession of both house and land. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
are heavy, are collected every month or Ax weeks : the 
highway-tax is half compounded for, and half worked 
out : there is in general a composition for tithes. 

CUSTOMS BBTWBBN LANDLORD AND TBNANT, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TBNANT. 

The tenant is in general under no restriction whatever, 
but is allowed to cultivate his land as he pleases. There 
are no stipulations as to manuring or cropping the land, 
or as to hay or straw, and even the manure is allowed 
to be sold, which is generally done when a tenant quits 
a farm. An outgoing tenant is paid for nothing when 
he leaves, nor, indeed, does he, scarcely in any instance, 
leave an article that is of any value ; he sells all he can : 
if there should chance to be any seeds sown, the in- 
coming tenant has the benefit of them; but he very 
rarely finds either seeds or dung, or anything else. 

The incomer always sows the wheat crop, taking the 
season as he can, he not being allowed to enter upon the 
farm to plough before Michaelmas, without permission 
from the tenant in possession ; but according to the mode 
of cultivation adopted in this county, ploughing the 
ground before that period is of Uttle consequence. 

MODE OF FARMING, &C. 

The method a^ted upon in Carmarthenshire (it does 
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not deserve the name of cultivation) is, to sow but little 
wheat, and that generally upmi a pieoe of old ley ground 
that has been down for six or seven years» upcm which 
they lay a little lime, and what manure they can obtain 
round the house, — ^for as to keeping the dung tcgether, 
or making the most of it, they have no idea of any such 
system ; and the ground is only once ploughed before 
the wheat is sown. 

The first crop is wheat, after which there are regularly 
two cropa of barley taken, and then oats are sown as long 
as they will grow. When the land is entirely exhausted, 
some fanners will be at the expense of a few grass seeds 
to lay it down, but others let it return again naturally 
to pasture, and it then has rest for sis or sev^i years 
longer before it goes through the same round, only hav- 
ing a few beasts running upon it. 

The ground is never half ploughed, nor are the cattle 
or implements employed capable of doing more. The 
team generally consists of. a Welsh pony and a .half- 
starved riding horse, or a pony and a pair of beasts, 
with a girl to drive them ; and the m^ use shovels with 
handles as long as pitchforks, in order to avoid stoopbg. 

Neither drainage nor any other improvement is thought 
of; there being a great abundance of lime that can be 
obtained at little expense, that material is c<»istantly 
used, the farmers seeming to think it can do everything 
for them that is requisite ; but it is generally applied so 
very injudiciously, that it loses the greats: part of its 
effect. 

The outbuildmgs are in a very bad state : they are, or 
rather ought to be, kept in repair by the tenant ; they 
are principally constructed with stone and stone slate. 
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CORNWALL. 

The air in Cornwall is nicAster than in any of the ndgfa^ 
boUring counties, which iSf doubtless, catus^ by its being 
entirely surrounded by the sea, except where it joins to 
Devonshire ; it forming a sort of peninsula, which, hi 
some pdrtSy is so narrow, that there is but a few miles? cBs- 
tance between the two channels. 

The winds in Cornwall, Mowing chiefly, from, die sea!, 
are injurious to the tender plants and shrubs growing 
near the shore, and they Ukewise, more or less, affect the 
interior €xf the county; to whidi cause may be ascribed the 
drcumstanoe of there being so httle wood oh tbei rising 
grounds, or that in any othcir quarter of the ofounty 
such fine limber is not to be found as grows in tHe 
northern parts of the island, where the adr is nraeli 
sharper. Rain is more frequent bene than in the mam 
inland parts of England,' but it is not so heavy as it is 
frequent ; and ahhou^ the storms here are watt severe 
than in districts at a greater distance firom the sea, yet 
they seldom continue long ; and being sucoeeded by cafms^ 
also of short duration, the air is constantly chaoging^ 
which, perhaps, contributes, in a greater degree, to pro-» 
mote the health of the iidiabitants than if they resided 
more inland, especially as the noidons parttdes which 
cannot fail to arise from the mines, are thus disnpated^ 
and rendered innocuous. 

Both summer and winter here differ materially from 
the same seasons in other parts of England ; the heat of 
the former not bring so intense, nor die cold of the latter 
so pieFcing, myrdes being known to flourish in the midsl 
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of the seyerity of winter, without any other protection 
than that of being sheltered from the sea-breezes. 

The spring commences earlier than in other quarters, 
but the fruits of the earth are, notwithstanding, slower in 
ripening to perfection, and the harvest later, which may 
be attributed to the continual breezes of the sea, and to 
the reflection of the sun being less from the water than 
from the land. 

This county, both with respect to its population and 
the various employments afforded them, is a spot quite 
distinct, as it were, from the rest of the kingdom. The 
inhabitants, not being subject to those sudden transitions 
from one extreme to another, which are felt elsewhere, 
enjoy a kind of medium totally unknown in many other 
dutricts. If an idea of this county was to be derived 
from what has frequently been said of it, it might be con* 
eluded to be slower or more backward in the career of im-. 
provement than any. other district in England ; but this is 
not the fact, it being, on the contt^ary, entirely a mistake ; 
both the inhabitants, and the cultivation of the soil, being 
superior to what are to be found in many in more inland 
situations: the conversation of the lower classes especially 
frequently astonishes a stranger, it being of a superior 
character to that of the same order of people in many 
other parts of England. 

The quality of the soil in Cornwall differs, as in other 
quarters, according to situation : the hills produce^ upon 
the surface, little else but heath, moss, or furze ; under- 
neath, however, they contain abundance of wealth. 

Bich spots of meadow land are, in many parts of the 
county, interspersed between the hills, whidi feed both 
sheep and cattle, great numbers of both being reared 
throughout Cornwall : the soil receiving the salt particles 
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washed down fixim the hills by the rain, the crops are, in 
general, very excellent. 

The soil, though of yarious descriptions, is^ in general^ 
▼ery light ; and whatever is the predominant quantity of 
any part of it, the whole is intermixed with a large pro* 
portion of gravel* In some parts of Cornwall the land 
oonsiats of a shelvy or slaty earth, which bears com better 
than the light black gravel ; but were the county subject 
to great droughts, this shelvy soil would not be of much 
advantage to the husbandman, as the com and grass must» 
in that case, suffer considerably firom the want of proper 
nutriment ; but thb, as before observed, seldom occunk 
There is another kind of sdil here, of a reddish colour^ 
and of a much closer texture, than those above-men- 
tioned, and which is the most common in the east or 
south-eastern parts, where is to be witnessed the chieC 
cultivation of the county. 

This land, when properly manured, produces good 
crops of wheat, barley, rye, and oats, especially of the 
three last-mentioned kinds of grain, which ripen sooner, 
and arrive at greater perfection on the red soil, than when 
sown on other ground. The land is divided into what 
are termed hill and lowland farms; the former. carry 
great numbers of sheep, and, like many other parts, suffer 
most severely from the present very low price of wool. 
The county, however, derives its chief wealth and im- 
portance from its various minerals ; it contains numerous 
and very rich mines of copper, iron, and tin, and some 
which produce gold and silver, but the tin mines form its 
great source of prosperity: there are also extensive 
quarries of slate, and of different kinds of stone, particu- 
larly moor-stone, which is frequently used for mill-stones, 
as well as for building. 
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PRACTICB OF TENANCY. 



Tfarough the cratonis ct tenancy acted upon in this 
coontj, fisma are taken, as in man j other quarteiSi under 
werj great disadvantages; and although die inhahitantii 
are full J aware of the neoesBity of an alteratioo, yet they 
are, equally widi those of odier districts, at aloes how to 
apply aranedy : being, in general, ignorant of any odier 
practioe than that they have been accustomed to, they 
Ksten, widi the grestesl astomshment, to any statement 
of the facility with whidi it might be altered, although to 
those who [are acquainted with diflerent customs, the 
remedy qipears as simple as it is known to be efficadous. 

The fivms in Cornwall are genetally heU on leases for 
fourteen or twenty-one years : the time for entering upon 
diem is Lady-day, with the piivil^ of going upon the 
land at the Midsummer preceding, fo prepare for a certain 
number of acres of wheat, a given Quantity of gitiond 
being reserved by the landlprd tar the incoming tenant t 
penmssion is likewise granted to ^ter at old Candlemas 
to plough for the spring crop ; and to allow of the con-* 
venient performance of tibese operations, sufficient stable 
room is allowed for die cattle required, with cither a 
cottage, or part of the house, from Midsummer. 

The outgoer is, in return, allowed a cottage, or part of 
the house, with the use of the yards and buildings, and a 
piece of land, if required, for the purpote dT using hii 
straw until the old May-day succeeding his giting up 
possession ; he lieaves the dung da the premises for his 
successor, which, in most places, is considered an ample 
recompense for the tenure of the buildings till that time. 
Here, however, the advantage is given too much to the 
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ineoiner ; and the ouigp&r, in bb own defence, a» it were* 
materially injures both his own interests, and those of hia 
successor, as will be hereafter observed ; that a medium, 
therefore, is the best rule to establish, is strongly exem- 
plified in this case, as well as others. 

The rents are most commonly paid once a year ; the 
poor-rates are generally collected quarterly ; the highway^ 
tax is half paid by composition^ and half worked out ; 
the tithes are almost invariably adjusted by means of 
<x>niposition. 

CUSTOMS B£TWBBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTOOIN6 TENANT. 

A tenant in this county is subject to various restrictiona 
with reference to the cultivation of his land. 

He is bound not to exceed two white crops before he 
fallows and agBOsx manures his land ; he must also lay 
upon the ground not less than one hundred Winchester 
bushels of Ume per acre, for the first crop : when the land 
is sowed down with grass seeds, he is prohibited from 
breaking up that ground within three years; and, with 
the exception of water meadows, he is restrained from 
using the scythe for more than one crop, ather on seeds 
or upland meadows, without having given the land some 
fresh manure, which amounts, in effect, to this, that he 
is compelled to manure the ground for every crop of bay 
that he takes from it after the first. 

He is allowed to sell hay and reedt *, but no other 
kind of straw ; and the hay allowed to be sold, is, in 
general, not permitted to exceed the produce of a certinn 
number of acres, he being obliged to feed the remainder, 

• Wheat straw. 

N 
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together with the oat flnd barie^ itrftw, on the prenmn^ 
the dung thus ariauig, he must leare for his suooesaor. 

The outgoar oot being allowed, by the custom of the 
oouBQr, to hare any interest in the last Michaelmas crop 
during the term of his lease, (which precedes, by six 
months, his giving up possession,) nor, if he puts it in 
the ground, to enter at harvest time to cut it, naturally 
never sows any ; and although the incomer has the pri- 
vilege ct entering at Midsummer, (being nine months 
previous to the time from which he commences to pay 
rent,) to prepare the land for wheat, yet he cannot 
sow with it the same number c^ acres m i£ ibe fann was 
under a regular course of husbandry, but only the stated 
proportion reserved for that purpose by the landlord ; 
notwithstandii^, also, he has permission to plough for 
the sprii^ crop at old Cand]emas» he frequently finds 
that thete is no land he can sow in the spring, the ouU 
going tenant, looking to bis own interest, not haying growii 
any wheat, as part of the last crop that he harvests, and, 
in consequence, having left no stubbles for his successor 
to commence ploughing upon* The outgoer, for obviouf 
reasons, prefers to keep the land down in pasture; he, 
therefore, has no denuwd upon the incomer, the latter 
having the privilq;e of sowing the grass seeds in th^ 
spring preceding his entry upon the fann, in the out* 
goer^s last spring crop. 

The reason why a leaving tenant scarcely ever sow^ 
any wheat for the last year and a half of his lease, of 
course is, that he ndther has the privily of sowing 
the same land again for a spring crop at or previous to 
the time of giving up possession, nor ^an he sow other 
ground for a Michaelmas crop six months previous to 
quitting a farm ; he, therefore, considers that the pasture 
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fer a year and a half mU pay him bett^ than tilMBg and 
nantirin^api6ce<}f kad from whioh he can only tak^ 
one crop/ but mtut lea;ire ' a bene£t Ip the inoomer) 
witbottt receiving any corapensatiion in ' isetavn. If be 
were alloiv^id la sow the last Ifichaehnas crdp^ which k 
sue months fffovious tjo the |srminati«i of Ins lease, and 
cast i( tfaen^t harr^st, ov fai some way to have an kterest 
in it, he woidd ftdi that he had something like a quid 
f^aqu^ and £or his own sake would keep the ground in 
pioper Older ; bat, under the presei|t system^ an outgoer 
prevents an incomer &om having any spring ccm during 
the first year, as there are no stubbles or othsv land to 
sow, ad the same time preventing himself from having 
any wheat crap Ar his last harvest; and the latt^ ean 
only break up the oldest lay ground' upon the larm to 
sow with wheat as his first crop, sofficieBt tf> make up 
the nnmber of acres reserved by the laiidbrd ; nor can 
he, fbr s long time, get his fiu:^ into 4 regular course of 
tillage^ 

MODE OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &^» 

Through tlie poqaequen^^ of the praetice at ehtiy, a 
fanqpr ^pthif cQvifty Winot possi^y, in leas than five or 
SIX ywrs » eveq brf^g his laild in^. a regular rotation^ 
set^ asi4^ tj)^ dippculty be nmst necessarily have in 
putting it into a ftate gfi oultivi||tiQn» it })m% geoesrally 
when he first enters upon it nothing but a sheep walk. 

This practice, as already observed, is injurious to both 
parties, but especially to the incomer, not only from the 
disadvantages and loss which he cannot fail to sustain 
during the first year, but from the inconvenience he must 
necessarily experience for a very considerable period. 

Great quantities of different kinds of sand are used as 

N 2 
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mantm; Bome of which, when plentifuUj mixed with 
Bhellsy which partake of the same qualities as Ume, is 
found to be very useful; but thoee fanners who live near 
the coast use a variety of weeds, slime, and other articles» 
which they obtain from the sea, mixed with sand. 

Lime is also employed in great quantities, and it is, in 
fact, the principal manure kid upon the land, exceptmg 
on those farms adjoining to or near the coast. The usual 
rotation for cropping the land is — ^first, wheat from a lay ) 
•eoondy oats ; third, potatoes or turnips ; fourth, barley | 
fifth, seeds, which remain down at least three years. 

Oxen are, in many parts, regularly employed in plough* 
ing the ground, and are a great benefit to it, the soil 
bong genenJly very light ; the plough commonly used 
is a single-wheel plough. 

Great improTonents have been made in Tariousquart^s 
by means of draining the land : the dnuns chiefly consist 
of stone, and are generally made at the expense of the 
landlord, the tenant allowing for the money thus laid out, 
at the rate of seven or eight per cent. 

The outbuildings in the western quarter of the county 
are chiefly constructed of stone and slate, an abundance 
of these materials being to be found there ; but In the 
eastern part they are principally thatched : the thatch is 
kept in order by the tenant, but in other respects the 
repairs are made at the cost of the landlord. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Th£ principal manufactures in this county are those of 
silk and stockings ; the chief productions are lead, irour 
coal, and limestone : Derbyshire is also noted for various 
species of spar, some of them very remarkable. 

The northern, and great part of the eastern sides of 
the county, are mountainous and very barren, but the 
deficiency on the surface is amply compensated for, by the 
produce of the mines below, from which are derived 
considerable sums of money, and where a vast number 
of hands are constantly employed. 

A much greater proportion of the land is devoted to 
pasture than to cultivation, and towards the northern 
part of the county, or rather to the north of the inclosed 
land, a traveller may proceed for miles without seeing 
an acre of arable land, there being nothing but a 
continuation of pasture both upon the hills and in the 
vallies. 

The climate is cold, and the land is, in general, ex- 
tremely wet, an inconvenience, which, except in the 
southern part of the county, very little pains is taken to 
remedy. 

PRACTICB OF TENANCY. 

The farms are generally upon a small scale, and the 
tenants chiefly hold at will. The period of entering 
upon a farm is at Lady-day, at which time a tenant 
takes possesion both of the house and land, but he is 
not allowed to enter upon tiie farm to plough, or com- 
mence any work without obtaining permission, before the 
outgoing tenant has given up possession* 
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The rents are paid regularly half-yearly : the poor- 
rates, which are generally very heayy, are collected once 
a month; in some places they amount to 90s. per acre: 
the highway-rate is levied by a rate of 6(2. in the pound, 
Ihit it 'is most oonuldiily outset by labour: the tithes 
^ve sc^Ksely ever odkcted; ia many .parts thiere is in 
aUoCment <|f land in lini of ithem, but where that is hot 
the case, they stre generally paid by oompodtion, at the 
^Ciite <tf 2f. 6d. per acbe. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND TUX 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

In the northern part of the county, the farms are let 
under much more binding stipulations than in any other 
quarter, a practice which has arisen in consequence of 
th^ payment of the rents being entirely dependent upon 
the produce of the dairy. Scarcely any of the fatms in 
the former district have more than three or four acres 
of arable land attached to them^ which is not sufficient 
for domestic consumption, and many have none what- 
ever : a tenant is restrained from breaking up any pas* 
ture land without permissien, even if he lays down arable 
land instead of it ; he is also restricted from conveying 
away either hay or straw from the premises under any 
circumstances. In the fouthem or cultivated parts, the 
landlords are not nearly so strict (although the dairy is 
much depended upon throughout the county), the traants 
being generally allowed to break up what pasture land 
they please^ if they think it advantageous to them to do 
so, provided it is not done to any particular field or fields, 
adjoining to or near the house, the breakii^ up of which 
had been objected to at the time of entry. 

The general custom is, for an outgoing tenant to be 
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aBcnred nothing for the dimg he leaves npon a fiirm, and 
firequmitly nothing for die etiaw, it being at the optton 
pf the in^ooier ather to' take the straw or. not; :if he 
does not, the outgoer is boimd to teed and use both the 
hay and "Straw upon the premises, and the incomer has 
tiike adtabtage of the manure. Hie outgoier always sows 
the wheat crop, but is not paid for any fidlows or plough^ 
iilgs whidi may hanre been done at his expense, for the 
growth of it; he reoeiYes, however, for the labour em- 
ployed upon the wheat, twa^ihirds of the crop if fsillowed 
for, and if a brush crop, one half: the incomer reodves 
the remainder of the crop by paying rent £ar the land 
upon which it grows till harvest time; with respect to 
the young clovers or grass seeds, the outgoer is gienerally 
ullowed for the seed and the labour. 

A tenant entering upon a farm, sows the spring crop, 
but if he wishes to plough the land before Lady-day, he 
must obtain permission from the outgoer: the latter, 
however, cannot plough the land himself and charge it» 
without the sanction of Us successor: a tenant takea 
possession of a farm free of all expense, excepting having 
to pay for the seeds on the ground, which, of course, he 
cannot avoid, when sown by the outgoer. 

MODE OF FARMING, IMPLBM£XTS, &C. 

The 8(m1, in the southern part of the county, is, in 
general, a strong heavy land, and is chiefly cultivated : 
almost fdl the fallowed wheat is ploughed in : beans are 
a very common crop, after which wheat is found to grow 
much kindlier than in any other rotation. 

With regard to the mode or frequency of cropping 
the land by the tenant, there is no restriction whatever. 
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From a lay, die Totadon genendly is — ^first, oats; seoond, 
turnips, or fiillow; third, barley, or wheat; fourth, 
seeds; fifth, beans; sixth* wheat: very little barley,' 
however, is grown upon this land; the principal crops 
are wheat and beans. There is no pardcular preference 
given in Derbyshire to any one pardcular breed df 
cattle; some like best the long-hmied or StafForddiire 
breed, and odiers the short-homed, or Durham breed, 
but the former are mudi more general than die latter: 
die value of the Durham breed at the first purchase 
bong much greater than that of the other, many are 
prevented fitnn keeping them; but there is a breed 
latdy introduced, a cross between the above-mendoned 
two, which is much sought after, and is rapidly increas- 
ing, and which is considered to possess most of the good 
qualities of each. 

The drill is but rarely used: the same is the case 
widi die threshing machine : the plough most commonly 
in use runs upon two wheels, one in the furrow and the 
other upon the whole ground ; the one that runs in the 
furrow is nearly as high again as the other, which places 
die plou^ upon a level, and keeps it at an even depth. 

The horses are always driven in length ; three or four 
are most commonly used to a plough. There is but 
very litde draimng in any part of the county, and what 
is done is generally at the sole expense of the tenant ; the 
material chiefly used for this purpose is the draining tiles. 
The out-buildings, especially in the northern part of the 
county, are upon a very limited scale, aflbrding but very 
litde comfort for the catde ; they are generally built of 
brick, and thatched, but many of them are sided with 
weather boarding ; the repairs arc generally done at the 
expense of the tenant, the landlord finding rough dmben 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 

This oountj beiiig greatly diveraified by mountains and 
tallies, the soil is, of course, equally various, being in 
some parts extremely barren, and in others suflSdently 
fertile to produce almost all the necessaries of life. In 
many places the land is not cultivated at all, nor are there 
any inhabitants, with the exception of a few poor cot- 
tagers, who live in the utmost penury^^ and are subjected 
to nearly all the privations that human nature can endure. 

In other parts, the inhabitants participate in every 
luxury derivable from the produce of the earth, the land 
being capable not only of bearing excellent crops of every 
kind of grain, but also of affording pasture for all sorts 
of cattle. 

The vallies are, for the greater part, extremely fertile, 
particularly that near the town of Denbigh, called the 
Vale of Clwyd, which produces the necessaries of life 
not only in abundance for the inhabitants, but in ample 
sufficiency to spare, to supply the wants of their neigh« 
hours. 

Many homed cattle are also fed in the vallies ; both 
fresh-water and sea-fish are here in great plenty. 

Tlie hills fe^ vast numbers of sheep ; the soil in those 
parts is very well adapted for the growth of rye and oats: 
the crops of the latter grain are particularly abundant 
upon the summit of the hills; they are produced by 
adopting the system of burning the turf as a manure. 

The principal manufactures are tiiose of gloves at 
Denbigh, where more are made than at any town in 
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Wales, and of flannel at Wrexham : they not only em- 
ploy a great number of hands, but greatly contribute 
towards enriching the district; and thus Denbighshire 
may be considerod one of the most flouiishing counties 
in North Wales. 

' The climate is remarkably riuld in the rallies; snow 
scarcely ever lies for any long time upon the ground : 
rain, however, is as prevalent here as snow is in Scotland, 
and oonsideraUe damage is f requendy occasioned by the 
inundations of the rivers. 

PBACTICE OF TSNANCY. 

The mines and quarries being here the principal object 
of attentbn, the cultivation of the soil becomes a secondary 
consideration with its proprietors, who^e income is gene- 
rally more profitably derived from the former : thus, if 
the rent is regularly paid by the tenant, he is left to 
manage bis land pretty much as he pleases. 

The farms in Denbighshire are usually small; they 
are let only by the year. Two diflferent periods are in 
use for entering upon a farm, the one in the Uplands, 
and the other in the Lowlands. The Upland farms, 
which are entirely devoted to the breeding of sheep, are 
entered upon at Lady-day ; in the Lowlands, the time 
for taking possession is on St Andrew^s day (the SOth of 
November) ; in either case the house is not inhabited by 
the incoming tenant till May-day. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : all parochial taxes are 
discharged by the tenant : the poor-rates, which are 6d. 
in the pound upon the full rent, are collected as often as 
required : there being no parish or workhouses, the pau- 
pers, who are infirm or disabled, generally live with some 
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of their I^IatioiiBy the peiMi paying a.piurt or tb^ whob 
of the reilt: the h^h^ay^tal ia» by all who hare em- 
ploymeat fiyr h(»ae% outaet by labour; thooe who. hdd 
only pasture or u{daiid ground, pay at the rate of 6d. in 
the pound upon the full raiC, towards the repairidgt^f 
the noads : the tithes are all taken in kind ; the in- 

4 

cumbenta let diem in the different towiiships or. <|iiarlerb 
of a parish, to any one disposed to give a sufficient rent 
for them. The great tithes include hay,, com, and polia- 
toes; the small tithes are very numanous, such as on 
lamb, wool, cows, jHgs, geese, &c. ; there are, also, the 
$ast^ dues, which every family, even the poorest, are 
called upon to pay* 



CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is not restricted by the landlord in any way, 
either as to the cultivation or the cropping of the land, 
but is allowed to fanki it in whatever mode he prdbrs, 
and he is likewise aUowed the privik^ of selling hay 
and straw : it is customary, however, for the outgoing 
tenant to feed his hay and straw till May^y ; and .the 
dui^ whidi is made during the wilder is taken by die 
iooomer, at a price agreed upon betweai them* From 
the wheat whidi the ontgoer sows in the autumn previous 
to quitting the £Mrm, he has half the produce Sot bin 
seeds and labour; and the inoomer cuts and binds the 
drop at harvest, and pays the rent from the time he takes 
the failn for the remaining half. A oonademble quantity 
of clover seed, is saved in this county, and at Wrexham 
Fair, the store of this and other grass seeds is as large 
as at any other provincial town in Great Britain* Bot 
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altbough the seed is to genenlly saved, very little notice 
is taken of the young seeds upon the ground when a 
tenant quits : some fiumers require to be paid for them, 
and some do not ; the most usual i^actice is not to pay 
for them. If, however, there are any turnips upcm the 
farm, the incoming tenant is called upon to purchase 
them, otherwise they are sold to some other person ; but 
turnips are very rarely seen, that species of produce 
being considered by the farmers here as a waste or un- 
profitable employment of the land. 

The fiumers never think of recdving any sum worth 
mentioning upon quitting a farm ; a change of tenants, 
however, very seldom takes place, it being the custom in 
North Wales, when a death happens, for the next heir 
to take possession of the concern, and thus many families 
have, for a century past^ resided upon the same spot. 

MODS OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Barley, oats, and potatoes, are the principal produc-* 
tions of the cultivated land ; wheat, beans, and peas, are 
grown in some of the vallies, but no attention what* 
ever is paid to any rotation } whichever kind of grain 
there happens to be the greatest demand for, that is- 
sown in the largest quantity. Sometimes wheat is. sowa 
after barley or oats; sometimes that mode is reversed: 
there is, in fS^t, no r^ular system, nor do the farmers 
appear to have any idea of one. 

It is a frequent practice to bum the surface, both of 
fresh inclosed lands, and of old clover lays; and it i& 
thought not to impoverish the land by repetition ; whilst 
it is considered preferable to any manure they can get 
either for com or turnips. 
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The expense of breast-ploughing the land and burmng 
the surface does not exceed Sl«. per acre; the former is 
done early in the winter, and the burning in the spring, 
which gives the turf time to rot. To facilitate the surface 
burning, the turf is always turned up to the sun in the 
spring to dry ; nothing is then required but a few f urse- 
bushes to set it on fire ; the fires are scarcely ever kin- 
dled till after sunset or towards night, it being found that 
they bum much better during the night than in the day* 

Lime is a very material aid to agricultural operations 
in this county^ and is universally resorted to; it is used 
fof every kind of grain, and very frequently on meadow 
land immediately after the hay is carried oflT, in order to 
destroy the moss: salt, however, has been lately applied 
for that purpose, and with a much better effect ; it is 
bought at the reasonable price of 90s. a ton. 

The tenants holding at will, the repairs of the out- 
buildings are done at the expense of the landlord ; the 
greater part of them are built with stone and slate, 
(those materials being in great abundance,) but the very 
old standings are constructed with loose stones, and 
thatched. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Tats couAty bei^g of great exlent, a^nd much diversified 
bj hills and Taltiedi the aiir aod soil mtur^ly vary ; o« 
the hills the former is extremely sharp^ whilst in th^ 
▼allies it is aild and ser^ae. The interior of Devonshire 
is reinarkably fertile i the eastern part contains lana^y 
barren hills, 9Xiil. toward^ ^ west ane mountajuas i^i^ 
extensive moors: the las^-^mentianed district resembles 
Pome Cjf the U^est qpots in Cumberland. 

The western side of Deyonslijire abounds with gr^nite^ 
to procure which for the use of the m^trppolis employfi, a 
gvmt number of hands* Toward* th^ sPHth ther^ are 
kige quantilipB. of »)aible» wbi^ ia fi^^e^tjiy £w&d \^ 
iracks of considerable sizai and is of(eii pey:9ept9)le ev^ i^ 
the high roadfB. 

Towwda CamwalU tb^ soil being nuxirish apd barv^i^ 
very few sheep can be bred there, nor do they ever arrive 
at any degree of perfection ; but considerable numbers of 
cattle are reared, which are bought by the diovers, to 
send into odier parts of the kingdom. 

In Devonshire, where the woollen manu&cture is car-- 
ried on in all the inland towns, the breeding of sheep 
cannot £eu1 to be of the utmost advantage ; but with the 
exception of the northern parts on the Bristol Channel, 
where there are fine dry downs, very few of those useful 
animals are reared in the county. 

With the aid of lime, dung, and sand, the northern 
parts produce good crops of com, though not equal to 
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those of the gonth : near the sea the some manure is used 
as in Cornwall, namely, sea-weeds, be. 

The soil is, in general, a reddish kind of landt differ- 
ing in quality according to situation ; in the south it is 
chiefly a red sand, which produces vegetables, and all 
kinds of grain, equal to any in the kingdom. 

On scane parts of the coast the sand is of such a peculiar 
nature that the distant fiurmers frequently procure it, in 
order to apply it to the poorest spots, which are by this 
means not only rendered fertile fbr a lame, but the qua^ 
UtT of the soil is entirely chanced; the meadows and paa- 
ture land are rendered Teiy fertile by the application of 
shell«sand, ttmilar to tha^ used inComwaH. The or- 
chards are, on the western side of the ooun^, greatly 
depended upcm, they annually reaUziiig connderable 
sums, through the dder that is made from them ; but 
they are not equ|d to tiiose in Woreesterdiire or Hece- 
fordsbire. The dairies are, generally speaking, the most 
important source of profit in Devonshire. This county 
was formerly celebrated for its copper, lead, and tin 
mines ; the latter do not produce nearly so plentifully as 
heretofore, nor are any of them now so extensively 
worked as they were. Stone of aB descriptions is fdund 
in great abundance; theindosuvesin the western part of 
the county are chiefly divided by stone dikeSf and some 
of the stones of which they are formed ue very remark- 
able for their immaiMA mainKitude. 

PEACTICB OP TEXAKCr. 

I 

In the western part of the eoiinty, or on thai skb of 
£xeter, the general piactice is to enter upon a farm at 
Michaelmas, with the privilege of gmog i^pon die land 
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At Midtuouner, to prepare for the wheat erop» but the 
outgoer retains th^ use of the bams and yards, with part 
4xf the house, till the ensuing Midsummer, for the purpose 
of threshing the com and feeding the straw: in other 
parts oi Devonshire, the customary time of entry is, in 
general. Lady-day; previous to which period the in* 
oomer cannot go on the land to commence ploughing for 
the spring crop, without permission from the tenant then 
in possesaiont who« in this case also, has the use oi the 
out-premises, and part of the house, till Midsummer ; 
but there are exceptions, where the landlord reserves a 
right for the incomer to enter before Lady-day : it is, 
however, usually left to the option of the tenant in pos* 



• The rents are» in most places, paid half-yearly ; the 
poor-rates are, in general, collected quarterly ; the high- 
way-tax is most frequently outset by performing duty 
upon the roads ; the tithes are paid by composition* 

CITBTOMS BETWEEN LAKDLOBD AKD TENANT, ANO THE 
IKCOMIKG^ ANH OVTGOtVO TENANT. 

A tenant in this county is restrained from takii^ more 
Aan two white crops for a fallow,, and is prohibited from 
sowing two wheat crops succesavely, having neither a 
frUow nor a green crop between them ; but he is at full 
liberty to sow any other kind of straw crop after wheat, 
excepting wheat again. 

He is likewise, in most places, bound to use a certidn 
quantity of lime per acre for his barley or wheat crop, 
and to leave the same quantity of land for a wheat crop 
at the ^piration of his lease, that he found when be 
entered into possession. 
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A'tenant has. In general^ thiouglioCit the eounty, die 
Kberty of seUing hay and reeds, (wheat straw^) but he i» 
oUiged to feed all the oat and barky straw upon tha 
premises: at the termination of his lease he has also the^ 
privily of selling or remoying the hay frcKn the farm ; 
but he must dear it away by the Midsummer after he 
gives up possession, and that without dcnng any damage 
to the succeeding tenant. 

It is customary for a tenant quitting a fiurm under a 
Lady*day taking, to reoeiye from his successor the value 
of the wheat upon the ground, and likewise of the young 
clovers, or other grass seeds, as estimated by two or more 
individuals applied to or employed for that purpose: n 
tenant, leaving at Michaelmas, can only demand the value 
of the seeds : the incomer has, at either of these times of 
entry; the privilege of ploughing his own crops and fel- 
lows, merely with this difference, that under the Michael-* 
maa taking he can go upon the land for that purpose at 
Midsummer, as specially reserved by the landlord ; whilst 
mider a Lady-day entry the out^^r has^ in this respect, 
an option of either allowing his successor to enter at 
Candlemas, or, through ill nature and opposition, of pre-* 
venting him from ploughing the land before Lady-day» 
which frequently occasions great loss to the incoming 
tenant : for all the dung, however, made upon the pre^ 
mises, the incomer pays nothing, he claiming it, acecKding 
to the custom of the county, for the benefit of the land. 

MODE OP FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C 

The present state of agriculture in Devonshire is far 
short of that perfection which it has attained in many 
counties ; but, generally speaking, the (and here ia better 
pultivated than in Somersetshire. 

o 
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The most usual rotodon is-^first^ wheal from a lay ; 
aeoond, barlqr or oats; thirdi seeds: or, first, wheat; 
seeood, tumipe ; third, wheat: the latter, if it were pn>« 
perly managed, would, from the quality of the soil, and 
the nature of the climate, answer extremely well ; but 
there is, throughout the county, much want of a regular 
system. 

The farmers, in most parts, to avoid the trouble at- 
leodant upon the dairy, kt their cows to a dairyman by 
the year, at a certain rate per head ; the latter, in that 
case, reaps the greatest share of the profit ; but when a 
fenner and his wife are sufficiently industrious to manage 
the dairy themselves, they are frequently known to raise 
money enough by that means to cover the amount of 
their rent. 

The Devonshire breed of cattle is much celebrated, and 
great numbers of them are reared here, especially in the 
western parts of the county, the soil of which is not suf- 
ficiently rich to produce supplies for the dairies. 

These cattle are considered profitable in the dairy, and 
they are likewise quick in preparing for the butcher; but 
their weight is much less than that of many other kinds 
of cattle, which, in appearance, are equally proportioned. 

The com is sown by hand, and invariably threshed 
by the flttl : this operation- is performed here in a dif-* 
ferent manner to what it is in most counties, the wheat 
straw being never bruiM, but, on the contrary, remain^ 
ing as stiff as it was on the day when it was cut, for 
which reason it is called reeds. 

The straw, though not in the least bruised, is generally 
very dean, no other part but the ears ever receiving the 
blows from the flail, which is continually combed out and 
shaken : it is remarkable how much longer straw threshed 
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in this manner will lie as thatch, than when it is iNruised, 
as the water not only runs from it more fr^ly^ but it 
dries much more rapidly than the straw which has under- 
gone the threshing that is ordinarily practised. 

There is, m many parts, mudi want of attention with 
regard to freeing the land from sur&oe water; the draw- 
ing water-funows and draining being equally nc^leeied, 
notwithstanding the Umdliuds are, in general, at the exr 
pense of cutdng the drains^ the tenants having only to fill 
them hi. 

The outbuildings towanis the western side ot the 
eoun^ tfe chiefly oonstrnoted of stone, and thatched ; ia 
the interior they are more frequently mud buiklings, the 
repairs of which are made at the expense of the landbrd, 
the tenant finding a certain number of bundles of reedi^ 
every year) for the thatch. 



DORSETSHIRE. 



Many parts of this cmmty lyk^ v^ much exposed 
are bleakly situated, but in the vallies and towards the 
ooast the air is particulariy mild and pleasant. There is 
H ooBsidenUe proportion of down-land in Dorsetshire, 
whkh oontains abundance of dialk, and although in some 
quarters very hilly, is generally fertile, especially in the 
vale foiming part of the western side of the county, and 
also the tract of ground bordering on the coast; both 
these districts are chiefly devoted to the supply of the 
dairies, by the sale of the produce of which a very large 
sum of money is annually realized. The principal part 
of the profit is derived froa butter, which is chiefly sent 

02 
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to the London tnartete; the cheese is on\j a eecaa- 
dary nxisideration, it b«Dg made from the skimmed milk, 
«nd in general consumed withiD the county. 

The soil in the vole is very heavy working land, it 
conrigting of a strong red clay, but the soil in general is 
of a dbalky nature: the range of hills which advance 
thus far fivm the south-eastern part of England, temu^ 
mte at the eztmnity of this county. 

The eastern part of the county is abundantly produc- 
tive in all kinds of grain, with the excqition of a con< 
ridoable extent at forest land, reaching &oni the nejgh- 
boorhood of Blandford to the borders of Hampshire. 
"The northern districts afiwd in various situations good 
-pasture for cattle, and feed immenae flocks of she^ up(»» 
the hills, &r the breed of which Dorset is particularly 
cddbrated, its dieep being considered prelaahle to any 
otho", both for fattening thor lambs and htin^ng them 
mudi forwarder in the season. 

This county is distinguished for its wodlen manufac- 
tures, and likewise for excellent beer : the principal pro- 
ducti(His,however,are,butter,com,wool,andhemp; the 
cultivation of the last-mentioned article is now greatly 
lessened compared with ita former extmt, but anDUier 
trade has risen instead, to great importance, namely that 
in stone, in which a numbtt of hands are empk^ed at 
Portland, in preparing it for the metropolis and other 
quarters. 

PBACTICB OF TENANCY. 

e time ci entty in this county varies mue periups 
in any other; but the advantages or disadvantages 
iced din^ but little, the essential pmnt of a light or 
mtry being genendly studied and carried into eS««. 
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Hie most usual period for entering on a farm is .Mi- 
ehaelmas, with the privilege of oommencii^ ploughing 
for the wheat crop at Midsummer ; but on the western 
side of the coun^. Lady-day is veiy commonly the time» 
with the pririlege of entering at Candlemas to prepare 
for the spring crop ; this latter practice however is chiefly 
confined to that part of Dorset, 

The cow and sheep leases are entirely separate takings 
from the rest of the land ; the former, under a Lady-day 
^R^9 generally terminate at the Candlemas preceding 
the expiration of the farm lease, an4 the latter at the 
ensuing Midsumm^: under a .Michaelmas entry, the 
sheep and farm leases both commonly end at the sam^ 
time, and the cow leases at Candlemas. 

The farms are in general let for fourteen or twenty^ 
one years; the rents are in most places paid once a year ; 
the poor-rates, which are very heavy, especially in the 
western districts, are collected quarterly ; the highway^ 
tax is usually outset by labour ; the tithes are most fre^ 
quently paid by composition. 

CUSTOMS BBTWEBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant in this county is in general bound to leave 
a farm with the same privileges and advantages attached 
to it, for the benefit of his successor, that he received 
when he entered upon it ; such as leaving the same quan^ 
tity of clover or other grass seeds, the same. number of 
^cres for a wheat season, and allowing the same privilege 
of entering for the purpose of commencing its prepara- 
tion. 

He is likewise bound to expend all the hay and straw 
upon the premises, and is restrained from taking two 
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crops of the same kind of gnan auooessively, such as 
wheat alter wheat; but there is in general no restriction 
with regard to having two white crops in suooeseiony ad 
oats or barie J after wheat, excepting in some parts of the 
eastern districts, where a tenant is bound to sow tunupe 
in his wheat stubbles, or some other kind of green crop : 
this restriction has not long been introduced, but its 
effects are ahread j evident. 

An outgoing tenant, under a Lady-day taking, har^ 
vests his own crop of wheat, which he cuts and threshes 
upon the premises, leaving the straw or dung for the 
benefit c^ the incomer : he has for this purpose the pri- 
vil^e of retaining part of the house, with sufficient bam 
and yard room till the next Lady*day ; but he has no 
demand upon his successor, excepting for the value of 
the seed and labour for the clover or other artificial seeds 
updo the ground: under a Michaelmas taking, if the 
outgoer cuts the seed bay himself, he has no demand 
upon the incomer, the latter having the privilege of bow-* 
ing the seeds for that year in the barley crop of the jN-e- 
ceding spring ; but if the incomer is allowed to cut the 
clover hay at Midsummer, which is sometimes the case, 
he has to pay the same value for those seeds as a tenant 
entering at Lady-day. 

A tenant, quitting at Michaelmas, has his last year's 
crop to thresh, and is bound to use the straw and feed 
the hay, if he cuts it, on the premises, by the ensuing 
Lady-day ; if he has a crop of turnips, he has the privi- 
lege of feeding them also, with the rest of his fodder, 
until the same period. 

MODE OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

The cultivation of the land in the western districts is 
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not al all equal to that in the east : this does not arise 
so much from any marked variance in soil or 8ituatioD» 
as from tl|9 differeoce in the restrictions with r^ard to 
management. 

. Generallj speaking, no manure is used for turnips, it 
being employed in jMV&rence &r wheat ; the latter grain 
is invariably sown from a clover gratton, which has been 
down two years, once cot for hay, and once fed. 

The manure is carted out in the winter, and the sheep 
are folded upon it until they tread it well into the earth : 
during the spring and summer they are ccmstantly feeding 
on the grattons ; but when this ground is ploughed up &r 
a wheat crop, the grass upon it is frequently quite nmk« 
arising from the effects of the manure : these grattons, 
however, generally produce very abundant crops. There 
is in many places an additional or substituted practice, 
of always folding the sheep upon the green wheat in the 
springs which is found very beneficial upon the light 
land. 

The general rotation of cropping is'—first, wheat, from 
a two years okl gratton; second, turnips or tares; third, 
barley or oats ; fourth, seeds ; but in the western dis^ 
tricts the most common rotation after wheat is — second, 
oats; thiid, laUow or turnips; fourth, bariey; fifth, 
seeus. 

The dairies in Dorsetshire are very large; they are 
rarely looked after by the occupiers, but are generally 
let, and many of the dairymen are known to have made 
large fortunes by the sale of their produce. 

Plantain as an artificial grass is very much sown in this 
county, and likewise in the adjoining ones of Hants and 
Wilts, it being particularly kindly and productive on 
chalky soils for sheep feed. 
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The plough more generally uted than amy othelr is a 
jsingle wheel one, which is drawn by three horses, the 
two hindmost being driven double, and supporting a 
chain, to which the other is attached. The chain is sus* 
tained by another of a smaller size, or a strap, which is 
£uBtened round the neck of each horse, and separates the 
two hindmost in the same way as a carriage pole ; but 
they do not draw by means of it, their traces being shorter 
than the chain, and only supporting it for the foremost 
horse, and to keep it away from th^ legs. 

The land, from its natural quality and situation, is» 
generally speaking, dry, and requires no draining; but 
where there is an exception, and the soil can be improved 
by it, the landlord frequently disburses the money re* 
quired for the purpose, the tenant paying a per oentage 
for the sum thus expended. 

The oom is chiefly sown by hand, and the turnips and 
grass seeds by the seed machine ; the threshing machines 
are in general use on all the large farms. 

Tlie outbuildings, whidi are most of them but on a 
moderate scale, are constructed of brick or stone^ with 
thatdied roofs ; the repairs, after being properly looked 
to at the commencement of a lease, are invariably kept 
up at the tenant's expense, the landlord however finding 
all the materials excepting the straw for the thatch. 
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DURHAM. 

Owing to the steep mountains on the western dde of this 
county, a part of it is very barren ; but those portions of 
that quarter which abut upon Yorkshire, are fertile and 
well cultivated : many large tracts have, of late years, 
been inclosed ; and although the soil is. inferior, to that 
in the eastern part, yet they are rendered equally pro- 
ductive by superior management, and through the pre- 
vailing practice of tenancy. All kinds of provisions are 
very plentiful in this county. The principal articles of 
produce, bowever, are coal, lead, and iron ; and its wealth 
is chiefly derived from its inexhaustible veins of coat and 
lead, from which, and those of the neighbouring county 
of Northumberland, the markets of London, and many 
other places, are regularly supplied. 

The breed of cattle, which is pecuEar to Durham, 
meets with general approbation ; and it is, perhaps, more 
widely diffused than any other : the advantages it pos- 
sessies of being at once quick to fatten, heavy in the 
scale, and profitable in the dairy, do not attach, in the 
same degree, to any breed except the Durham. 

FRAGTICK OF TBNANCT. 

Farms, in the western part of the county, are more 
mmmon]y let on leases than by the year ; but in other 
quarters tbey are generally held at will. The time for 
entering is May-day, when possession is given of the 
house and land, but the outgoing tenant is bound to free 
all the pasture lands by Lady-day. The rents are paid 
half-yearly: the poor-rates, which are very moderate, are 
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generally collected six or seven times in the year : the 
higbway-taxy which is also light, is usually all woiiLed 
out : the tithes^ both great and small, upon com, potatoes, 
turnips, &c., are, in many places, taken in kind ; hay is 
not generally cmisidered titheaUe, but for every beast or 
fowl reared by the fiurmer, a modus is claimed^ 

CUSTOMS BBTWBBN LANDLORD 4ND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOINO TENANT. 

With regard to management, the custom between 
landlord and tenant generally is, for the latter to make a 
fourth of his land fallow every year, or, rather, to divide 
it equally, that is to say, to have one-fourth turnips, or 
£dlow, one-fourth seeds,' one-fourth spring-corn, and tb^ 
remaining part wheat : some landlords, however, allow a 
division of three parts, viz., one-<third seeds and fallow, 
one-third spring corn, and one-third wheat : the last-men- 
tioned system has been lately introduced, in consequence 
of its having been discovered that once in four years was 
too often i^q^ularly to sow clover ; more com is, therefore, 
sown in the spring, and there is a less quantity of seeds; 
the laying of com is generally increased by peas or tares. 

An outgoing tenant ^ves up possession of the house 
and arable land at May-day, but the seeds, pasture, and 
meadow land, he quits at Lady-day ; if, however, the 
incomer does not agree to pay for the crop of seeds, the 
outgoer is at liberty to feed them till May-day: it is at 
the option of the former, either to take them by paying 
tat the seed and labour, or to allow tbe latter to feed 
them till May-day. The outgoer takes an offgoing crop 
of all the com, but he is restrained from sowing more 
than two-thirds of the arable land, and is bound to leave 
the seeds and fallow for the incQmer : if the laying of 
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com exceeds the given number of acres, the latter daimg 
all that is sown over and above the stipulated quaodtj 
without any paym^t. 

In consequence of the outgoer takii^ the whole of the 
springand Micfaaehnas crops, the inccHuar is prevented 
from having any oom during the first year and a quarter; 
the com« however, cannot be removed from the faim^and 
the outgoer has the use of the yards and bams to thredi 
it, and make use of the straw until the. May-day subse- 
quent to harvest time ; hut he is bound to leave all the 
manure, for the benefit of the incomer. 

The first year's rent fidh heavy upon the tenant who 
has just entered into possessioo, he having, under the 
afabve system, to raise it fram only one-third of the land; 
and some landlords, in older to ^ve the new occupier a 
better chance, takes only half a year's rent the first twelve 
months, and so on, regularly leaving six months in arrear, 
receiving the bst half year when that period has expired 
after the tenant has given up the farm ; and as the out- 
goer has to thresh the last crop on the premises,^ the balf 
year's rent thus in anrear is perfectly secure. The rents 
are, indeed, in this way, regularly paidj as» through the 
continuance of the system^ the landlord receiving half a 
year from the outgoer six months after the expiration of 
his tenn, and the same from the incomer twelve months 
after the commox^ement of his ooeupsncy, receives the 
whole amount of rent in the course of the year ; it is 
only at the first commenoement of aueh a system that 
there is, in this respect, any deficiency. 

MODS OP FARMING, IMPUBMBNTS, &C. 

Turnips are generally cultivated throughout the county, 
but to a much greater extent and more profitably in the 
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tvertern than in the eastern parts. In the latter, the land 
is suiFered to remain in such a n^lected and saturated 
state, that it will not bear sheep upon it during the 
winter to feed the turnips, which it becomes necessarj, in 
consequence, to pull, and they are fed upon pasture-land 
either by cattle or sheep, but chiefly by the former. 
This great disadvantage is attributable to springs on the 
sides of the hills, which are thus suffered to destroy, as 
it were, the land. A remedy might, of course, be easily 
applied ; but the farmers bang, in general, only tenants 
at will, have no interest in making improvements. The 
existence, however, of such an evil is an evident proof of 
great want of management in some quarter. 

The western side of the county, although the soil is 
ireiy inferior to that in the east, presents a much bettar 
aspect, and is tolerably well managed: the rotation ge* 
nerally followed is — ^first, turnips or taOow ; second, bar- 
ley or wheat ; third, seeds, tares, or peas; fourth, oats ; 
and, if conducted as it ought to be, there can scarcely be 
abetter. 

The manure chiefly in use is lime, which is to be had 
at a very reasonable rate, there being such a profusion of 
coals and limestone: the quantity generally used per 
acre is from seventy to eighty bushels ; and where the 
land is dry, the eSiects are visible in the astonidiing crops 
of clover whidi it produces, whilst those of wheat are 
equally good. The vast benefit derived from the lime 
is generally attributed to the greater abundance of vege* 
table matter arising from the turnips and dneep, which it 
becomes mixed with, than there is to be found upon a 
fallow, when it is laid upon the land for a Michaelmas 
crop of wheat in double the quantity. 

With respect to the draining, the landlord generally 
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pays for cutting and filling-in the drains, and the tenant 
finds the stone : in the western part of the county, dnun* 
age, which is so highly essential to good farmings has 
been extennvely carried into effect ; but in the east it has 
been sadly neglected as well as many other practices of 
great utility ; the system followed in that quarter is veiy 
3imilar to that acted upon in many parts of Yorkshire. 

The drill is generally used for turnips : in many places 
great part of the com is sown by hand : threshing ma* 
chines are but partially employed. 

The horses are, for the most part, light-made, and 
very active; not more than two are ever used to a 
plough : the Scots plough is most commonly in use: all 
the carting is done by small single^horse carts^ waggons 
bding scarcely ever seen. 

The outbuildings are generally small^ and the cottages 
apparently rather comfortless : they are chiefly built with 
stone and panti]es» and are kept in repair at the expense 
of the landlord. 
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ESSEX. 

Those parts of Essex which border upon the Thames, 
and upon the sea, are considered very unhealthy, espe- 
dalty with reference to strangers, who seldom escape 
agues, the usual effect of a damp and foggy atmosphere ; 
but the northern and western quarters are as salubrious 
and delightful as any district in England. 

It is a common observation^ that places which are in 
many respects unpleasant have also peculiar advantages : 
thus the marsh lands in Essex afford excellent pasture ; 
nor is there a county in England where provisions in 
general are in greater plenty. The London markets are 
supplied from hence with vast quantities of com and 
vegetables, and great numbers of calves and sheep ; horses 
which are peculiarly well adapted for the saddle are also 
reared here, but there are very few beasts bred of any 
kind. 

The land in Essex is very variable: its general cha* 
racter is a light, free- working soil ; but in many parts it 
is poor, stiff", and very cold, especially where clay chiefly 
predominates, as it does even upon some of the highest 
ground, 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The farms in Essex are most commonly let on leases 
for seven or fourteen years : the usual time for entering is 
at Michaelmas, when possession is given both of the house 
and land. With respect to the management of the ground, 
certain restrictions and rotations are generally required 
by the landlord to be complied with by the tenant. 
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The rents are paid cmoe a year: the poor-^rfttes aire in 
most places ufuallycoUected quarterly: thehighway-tai: 
k either paid, or outset by working on the roads at the 
rate of six days^inth two horses and acart and two men, 
tar every hundred acres : the tithes are in general com-^ 
pounded for every year, if the tenant and the incumbent 
or the coUector can agree ; the great tithes include hay 
and all kinds of grain ; the snudl tithes, v^tables, and 
the herbage of the pasture. 

CUSTOMS BETWEBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

It is customary for a tenant to dress and fallow his 
land after every third crop, and never to take two white 
crops in succession: on pasture land, however, he is not 
restricted either as to mowing, manuring, or grazing ; nor 
is he restnuned from conveying away hay or strair from 
the fium ; but lEbr every load of either so carried off, he is 
bound to bring back a load of ^ung : in some places bor-> 
dering upon Middlesex, two loads of dung Bxe required 
for ev^ load of straw, and <mly one for hay. 

The outgoing tenant sows the Michaelmas crop, and 
is paid by a valuation for one year'^s improvement, which 
includes the labour, the seed, and the manure he has laid 
out upon the laud, from the preceding Michaelmas to 
the Michaelmas when he quits the farm. He is paid fcft 
the young seeds on the ground, and for every plough* 
ing, harrowing, or rolling, which a fidd has undergone 
during the summer for a Midiaeltnas or turnip season ; 
and likewise for the manure laid out and the carting of 
it, and for all the dung or manure in the yards, or about 
the premises. 

The outgoer has the use of the bams for his last crop, 
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biit eaimot take it away finom the premifles ; the ineomer, 
however^ datms the straw and chaff, an payings for the 
threshing and ocmveybg the com to market^ With 
icgaid to the stock and un{denient6» the taking them or 
not by the incomer is entirely optional, and altogether 
depends upon any i^;reenient made between the two par* 
ties ; the outgoer pays the rent and taxes up to the time 
of his qinttiag. The incomer has the hay, the wheat, or. 
other Michadmas crops, the turnips and young seeds, all 
valued to him on entering a farm, with the whole of the 
seed, labour, and manure bestowed upon them ; this 
valuation amounts to a considerable sum of money, and 
he has afterwards to take all the risk of the markets for 
another man*s crop and managements 

MODE OK FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

In many parts of Essex the soil is of that nature that 
turnips cannot be grown upon it to any advantage; but 
on all land adapted for it, the turnip husbandry is very 
generally practised. 

The usual rotation of farming is — ^first , turnips; second^, 
barley or oats; third, seeds; fourth, wheat; and fifth, 
tares for feed, after which they make a dean £ei11ow for 
wheat or barley again* and if a crop of peas or beans is 
taken instead of sowing tares for feed, a slight dresdng 
of dung is generally laid upon the clover lay for wheat ; 
in ground where turnips cannot be grown, wheat is 
usually fallowed and the rotation is — ^first» fallow ; second, 
wheat; third, seeds; fourth, oats, or perhaps wheat 
agaui* Thext are some hundreds of a^sres in Essex that 
are Allowed alternately year after year:-*this method 
answers the purpose of a tenant much better than crop-*^ 
ping that kind of land harder or mote frequently, he not 
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0Dly dxeaAng mcHre tparingly , but by the fraquent pkough* 
ings lie Ughtras the land, «id obtains mare ahundant 
crops, whilst he does away with all manual labour per- 
ferined by the hoe, and is often enabled to take a crop of 
barley, which land of that description would never pro- 
duce if not cultivated in the most indulgent manner^ 

The drill is generally used for wheat i^ere the soil 
will admit of it, but on heavy land a considerable portion 
of it is ploughed in, either upon a fallow or bean ground, 
not however so. frequently upon bean stubbles as on fal* 
lows : the ground is ploughed in ridges of about four 
fillrrows, ' which lays the wheat' dry during the whole of 
the winter ; and bdng harrowed or rolled in the spring, 
the earth is pulverized about the roots, and the wheat 
enjoys itself, as it were, much better, than when sown on 
larger ridgesj and remaining during the winter in a cold 
and wet state. 

The manure most generally used is dung, or dung 
and mould mixed together; where lime can be had at a 
moderate expense it is applied to the heavy land : on the 
Bgfaier soils chalk and marl are used ; the latter is found 
to' answer very wdl if applied with inoderation, and not 
too often ; the soil requires a considerable time to mix 
and work well with the marl, and it is found to be far 
more beneficial to apply from twenty to twenty-five loads 
of it per acre, every five or mx years, than to use it in 
larger quantities or more frequently. 

The ploughs chiefly used are generally furnished with 
the cast-iron tips, which are universally approved of; 
that used in heavy land is rather fuller in the breast, in 
order that it may the better turn the furrow ; the ploughs 
have only one handle, but they carry a plough staff, 
which fastens to the plough, and is used as a handle, and 

P 
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likewiie as a apod for cfewiing the plough. The mole 
plough is rerj frequendy used for dndiimg the land ; 
where the diaina aie dug oat the princapal ones are filled 
m with bushes and straw ; the latter material akne is 
generally used for the branch drains, M which improre- 
ment is most commonly made at the expense of the tenant. 

The landlords generally hold the underwoods in their 
own hands : when any is cut, one leader firom the root is 
left standing for another cutting; it is then oonyerted to 
the purposes of buildingy or any other use for which it 
Hwy be reqtnred, but diis only applies to wood that will 
grow to some sise: ash is saved in that way chiefly for 
the coopers; the root never pays as underwood after- 
wards, it having been so materially weakened, through its 
whole strength being thrown into the one leader. 

The outboildingB are generally thatx^ed and weather* 
boarded; beingonoeputintogoodorder by the landlord^ 
the repairs are subsequently made at the charge of him 
and the tenant jcnntly, the latter either providing both 
materials and workmanship, and charging the former with 
half the expense, or the landlord finding mateiiab and 
the tenant workmanship: if, however, fium^ are let by the 
year, which is the case with some, all repairs are done by 
the landlord. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

In the northern parts of this county the air is very 
cold upon the mountains, but towards the south, where 
the ground is more level, it is mild, and the sea-breezes 
are very agreeable. 

The soil in the most mountainous parts is gravelly 
and barren, but there are some very fertile spots in the 
valUes. The hills do not produce much com, but they 
afford good pasture for sheep and cattle, and likewise 
great quantities of cheese and butter are made. 

Mines of coal, lead, and iron, abound in the moun- 
tains ; those of the latter are, perhaps, equal to some of 
the most extensive in Great Britain. There is no manu- 
facture in Glamorganshire worthy of remark : the inha- 
bitants in the interior are chiefly employed in husbandry; 
those on the borders, in maritime trade, and working in 
the mines ; the poor are much better off in this county 
than in any other in Wales. The most fertile part of 
this district is the Vale of Glamorgan, the soil of which 
chiefly consists of red clay, with a substratum of lime- 
stone, and which produces most excellent wheat ; in the 
north, gravel chiefly predominates, excepting where coal 
is found — there the boU, however, may be said to be, gene* 
rally speaking, day. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Farms are usually let upon leases, but for terms not so 
long as formerly ; in some parts this practice is altogether 

P 8 
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disused, but the most general custom is, to grant a lease 
for seven or fourteen years. 

In the southern part of the county farms are entered 
upon at Lady-day, and the house at May-day ; but to 
the north and east, the time for entering upon the land 
is chiefly at Candlemas, and the house at May-day. 
The rents are paid half-yearly ; the poor-rates are col- 
lected as often as required; the highway-tax is half 
compounded for and half worked out: the tithes are 
generally pud by agreement* 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant can, in general, remove hay and straw from 
the premises ; and he may also either convey away or be 
paid for the dung when he quits a farm : in some few 
places, however^ be is obliged to feed the hay and straw 
upon the land, and leave the dung for the benefit of his suc- 
cessor. It is not usual to restrain a tenant either as to the 
mode of cultivation, or as to the quantity of wheat sown 
upon the farm. 

It is customary for the outgmng tenant to saw the 
wheat crop, and to be pud for it according to a valua- 
tion made by two or three neighbouring farmers, and like- 
wise for the clovec or grass seeds, for which he is allowed 
seed and labour : the incomer has the option of ploughing 
for his own fallows and his spring crop, but he cannot 
enter for that purpose before Lady-day (where that is 
the time for taking possession), without obtaining leave 
from thct outgoer* 

MODE OF FARMING, 1HFLSMSNT8, &C. 

The wheat is, in general, very tolerably put into 
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the ground, and that is all that can be said in favour of 
the mode of cultivation practised in Glamorganshire. 

The rotation of cropping in the day ground is usually 
— first, fifillow ; second, wheat ; third, oats ; fourth, oats ; 
and fifth, seeds ; in the lighter soils, potatoes are much 
grown, and the rotation is — ^first, fallow, or p6tatoes; 
second, wheat; third, barley; fourth, seeds; fifth, oats: , 
the seed more frequently sown than any other is ray 
grass; it is very commonly saved for seed. 

The principal part of the wheat is ploughed in : neither 
the drill nor the threshing machine are at all used : the 
same sort of plough which is employed in Gloucester- 
shire is coming into general use here. 

The manure chiefly depended upon is lime, which is 
often applied both on arable and pasture land. Though 
nothing of much importance is to be learnt from the 
mode of cultivaUon in this county, yet there is one prac- 
tice worthy of remark, respecting which, from its being 
generally adopted, an opportunity is afibrded of judging 
how and at what season it can be best carried into effect. 

When lime is used either for turnips, wheat, or any 
other grain, it is always laid upon the ground in 
the spring, generally about the month of May, and 
worked with the fallow ; if there is no opportunity of 
laying on the lime during the summer, it is never done 
in the autumn, lime being considered to require some 
time to work upon the ground, in order to be of any 
benefit to the crop, and that it is likewise necessary to be 
applied when the land is in a dry state, otherwise the 
intended effect is lost. 

The outbuildings are generally constructed of stone 
(which is very abundant) and stone slate ; they are kept 
in repair by the landlord. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Thb air of this county is generally very healthy, but it 
varies like the soil according to situation, being on the 
. hills sharp and ve^y piercing, and in the Tallies much 
more serene and temperate. The Vale of Gloucester is 
remarkably fertile, both the pasture and arable land: its 
soil chiefly consists of a rich sandy loam, but some parts 
of a red clay, the latter of which g^endly predominates 
in the western part of the county ; towards the east and 
south there is a considerable proportion of cold sour 
land; the Cotswould HiUs are extremely backward in 
vegetation, the soil being poor, light, and very gravelly. 

Great numbers of sheep are kept in various parts of 
Gloucestershire : many of those belonging to, or bred in 
the county, are the Cotswould sheep, which are much 
larger than the Leicestershire breed, and have always 
been esteemed for the fineness of their wool ; but a cross 
between the two is now more generally kept than any 
other, particularly upon the hills. 

This county, although a large proportion of the land 
is of an inferior quality, produces, in great plenty, all the 
necessaries of life. Vast quantities of cheese (a well- 
known commodity) are also made here; but there is 
more manufactured in other quarters, in imitation of 
the Gloucester cheese, than of any other description of 
cheese whatever. 

Cbnsiderable quantities of woollen cloth are manufac- 
tured in different towns in this district : there are like- 
wise several mines both of iron and coal, which produce 
large sums of money to their proprietors: thus, taking 
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the comKj gMBrally» iU fvoduetioos aie yery ccxd* 
adcnbk. 

PRACTICB OF TENANCY. 

Leaaes are generally granted for seven or fourteen 
yeers; there aie scarcely any for a longer teim* 

The most usual tune for entering upon a farm is at 
Lady-day; in some places Michaelmas, but less fre* 
quently than the former period : with reference to 
either of the times of entry, the outgoing tenant retains 
possession of the bams and yards, and of part of the 
house, till the Lady-day ensuing, for the convenienee 
cS threshing his last crop and feeding the straw. 

The rents are paid half-yearly: the poor-rates are 
g^erally collected once a quarter: the highway-tax is 
chiefly worked out: the tithes, which are Tery heayy, 
especially on the Cotswould Hills, are principally com- 
pounded for. 

CUSTOMS BBTWaBN LANDI«OBD AND TSRANT, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTGOINO TENANT. 

A tenant is restrained from conveying awdy either hay 
or straw from the premises, and stipulates to leave the 
same advantages for his successor when he quits a farm, 
that he received when he entered into possession. There 
is no general restriction as to the mode of cropping, but 
with regard to quanUty, it is usual to allow three crops 
to a fallow. 

When a tenant quits at Lady-day, he sows what spring 
com he can previous to that period, and takes an off- 
going crop both of the wheat and spring corn which he 
sows, but he pays rent for the standing crop until the 
ensuing Michaelmas. The incoiper is thus frequently 
prevented from having any corn during the first year, 
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with the eltoeption ci barley, which » Miroely<«fer «owd 
flo early as Lady-day : the outgoer, however, is bound to 
use all the straw of his produce upon the premises for 
the benefit of the incomer. 

A t^ant entering at Midiaehnas lias the <^tioKi of 
sowing the wheats but he cannot go oa the land before 
that time lor the purpose of. ploughing^ /without per- 
BdisDOB from' the outgoer ; in some parts of. the Cots* 
would Hills» however, the incomer. has the privilege oC 
entering for that purpose on the 1st of September, but 
thSs if not, even thaie, a general praetiee; fbom the qrs« 
tern, indeed, that is chiefly followed in thiii : county, the 
land is in a proper state to catnmeQce ploughing at 
Michaelmas for the reception of the seed> mthout any 
previous operation, and even considering thia as an ad- 
vantage to an. incomer, his labour, which at that tinbe of 
year ought to be spent upon the sowing of the com, being 
only employed in preparing the land for it, not only does 
away with the advantage that the state of the land may 
be to him, but frequently occasions great loss in his crop 
from the backwardness of the season. 

Under either custom, the outgoer has no other demand 
upon the incomer, than for the valuation of seed and 
labour; with reference to clover, and other artificial 
grasses, the value of which is reduced according to the 
age and periods of cutting, it is optional with the latter 
to plough for his own crops and fallows : by custom he 
has a claim to all the dung left upon the farm. 

MODB OF FARMING, IMPLBMENTS, &C. 

Very little wheat is fallowed for in this county, the 

principal part of it being sown in clover or bean stubbles* 

In the Vale, where barley is grown, very few oats are 
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wawuy exoeptiag <m Btrbngt'sour ground, on which ba^ky 
grows too ooane ; oats are then sown in preference, but 
ii«ry seldom on the same land. The rotationj in the Vale, 
is — first, turnips; second, barley; third, seeds, for two 
years, the first year cut fbrhiEiy, and fed the second; and 
fiDiirtfa, wheat ; in strong day ground clover is frequently 
sown with the beans. 

: A considerable quantity of sainibin is grown upon the 
hills ; when the plant is worn out, the land is generally 
breast ploughed, and the surface burnt as manure for 
turnips ; this plan is also adopted on clover lays. Lime is 
used in the western parts of the county, but towards the 
east the land is usually considered too cold for lime to be 
of any service. From the difiSculty that presents itself 
in drawing manure upon the hills, the practice of paring 
and burning has been adopted ; but if the fanners were 
to introduce the Wiltshire system, particularly on so 
light a soil, they would not only improve the land, by 
adding more substance to it, than by paring and burn- 
ing the surface, but it would be the means of entirely 
changing the nature of the land and assisting the crops. 

In the vale, wheat sowing does not ocmmence till 
after Michaelmas ; but, upon the hills, old wheat is most 
commonly sown and put into the ground a month or six 
weeks before that time, as, from the lightness of the soil, 
and the exposed nature of the situation, the wind would 
remove the grain from the ground, were it not sown very 
forward, so as to obtain a firm rooting ; if, however, the 
land-press were used upon this soil, it would tend greatly 
to prevent the wind firom having an effect upon the wheat, 
and the crop would be equally benefited. 

Oxen are very generally employed upon the hills for 
ploughing the land; single-wheel ploughs are more 
commonly used than any others, but in some parts of 
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the Ulls tbe douUe furrow ploughs ore oecasiaiislly re- 
sorted ta 

Beans are, in some places, drilled, but they are most 
usually planted by the dibUe; the greatest part of the 
com is sown by hand ; threshing machines are very little 
used. The out*buildings in the western parts are prin* 
dpally thatched, but generaUy throughout the rest of 
the county, they are built of stone and stone slate, and 
are kept in repair at the expense of the landbrd. 



HADDINGTON, OR EAST LOTHIAN. 

The air in this part of Scotland is as healthy as any in 
Great Britun. The soil is so rich that it is equalled by 
few spots in the United Kingdom : every operation of 
agriculture is carried on with great success, and the 
ground is let at a higher rent than in some of the richest 
counties in England. 

With reference to the soil of the mountainous part of 
the shire, it is unnecessary to make any remark ; but the 
cultivated districts afford as many points worthy of 
observation as any part of the empire. The aspect of 
the country in East Lothian is quite foreign to the 
character which is generally ascribed to Scotland; 
instead of the country becoming more mountainous and 
barren the farther it is advanced into, which is frequently 
supposed to be the case, a district is entered upon which 
has all the appearance of a garden. 

The site of East Lothian is an inclined plane descend* 
ing from the hills to the sea ; on the coast the soil is a 
rich light loam ; it gradually varies to clay towards the 
upper districts, and its general character is that of a clay 
bottom. 
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The value of the land, of course, varies according to 
the nature of the soil, but the whole of it pays a very 
high rent. 

The farms are all let on leases for nineteen or twenty- 
one years ; they are entered upon at Whitsuntide. 

The rents are paid half yearly: it is custcnnary 
throughout Scotland for the landlord to pay the whole 
of the taxes ; the tenant covenants to cultivate and leave 
his farm according to the custom of the country, tohich^ 
having received the general attention of the landholders 
throughout the county, both as regarding the soil itsdf 
and the interest of the incoming tenant, is an agreement 
sufficiently binding, and at the same time beneficial, for a 
tenant to enter into 

CUSTOMS BBTWBBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THB IN- 
COMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant in this county is compelled by the landlord to 
keep during the year, and to leave, at the expiration of his 
lease, a proportion of the land in fallow, a proportion in 
seeds, and the same in com ; he is prohibited from taking, 
two white crops in succession : these restrictions ^e ap- 
plied to farms in all parts of the county, although the 
soil on the coast is superior to that in the upper districts, 
and will bear a much longer rotation of cropping. 

The outgoing tenant takes the whole of the com crop, 
but is bound to thresh it on the premises, and leave the 
straw for the incomer, who assists in threshing and 
carrying the com to market: the former is restrained 
from removing, at any time, either hay or straw from the 
farm. 

The incomer has the benefit of the grass seeds and 
fallow without any charge at entry ; but he is bound. 
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when he quits, to leave the fltme quantity both of seeds 
and fallow (the latter being generally intended for 
turnips) that he found when he entered upon the farm. 

MODE OF FARMINOy IMPLEMENTS, &C 

A great quantity of wheat is sown in East Lothian, 
and the crops are generally very abundant : the chief 
object, indeed, in Haddingtonshire fanning, is to raise 
as much of that kind of grain as pos^ble. 

Very little barley is cultivated, wheat being generally 
sown instead of it after turnips ; on the sea-coast wheat 
continues to be sown till the month of February. Turnip 
husbandry, in this county, far surpasses that which is to 
be found in any part of England, not only as to the 
management, but with reference also to the quality of the 
turnip. The latter effect must chiefly arise from the rich- 
ness of the soil : the turnips are remarkably large, and 
are found to be much sounder than in any other part of 
the United Kingdom, they being never at a loss for 
proper nourishment, and being continually kept in a 
growing state. 

The rotation on the coast is, first, turnips ; second, 
wheat ; third, clover; fourth, wheat ; fifth, beans; sixth, 
oats ; on the clay land the wheat is generally fallowed for, 
and the rotation is— first, fallow; second, wheat ; third, 
seeds; fourth, oats; and sometimes fifth, beans; but if 
a crop of beans is taken, a little dung is always laid upon 
the land for them. 

Sea-weed is frequently used as a manure in various 
parts of the coast; on the clay land, a considerable 
quantity of lime is applied, which is obtained at a mode- 
rate expense, coals and limestone being in great abund- 
ance ; the manure, however, most generally used is that 
from the farm-yard. A great number of beasts and 
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sheep are prepared in this county for the butcher ; all 
the former, with the exception of those that are fed at 
the distilleries, are fattened upon no other food than 
turnips and straw. 

It is worthy of remark that many valuable inventions 
owe then: origin to this county, and various improve- 
ments have been here first made in agricultural imple- 
ments, which may serve to account for the mode of their 
application in East Lothian being superior to- that 
practised in any other quarter. 

The drill is used for turnips and for every- kind of 
grain, except wheat, which is always sown by hand ; on 
the coast, beans and peas are very frequently mixed aind 
drfDed together, in order that the beans may become a 
support to the peas, which otherwise, from the richness 
of the soil, produce so much straw, as to occasion great 
part of the crop to rot, unless it is by some means par- 
tially supported. 

Threshing machines are generally emptoyed : the 
ploughs are of cast iron ; thejr are never worked with 
more than two horses. 

The outbuildings are extensive and extremely conve- 
nient; they are principally constructed with stone and 
slate, and are kept in repair at the expense of the landlord. 

WEST LOTHIAN. 

There is some excellent land in West Lothian, but it 
is not equal to that in the East, and the backwatdniess of. 
the climate in the former, makes a difference of. bom a 
fortnight to three weeks at the time of harvest, compared 
with the latter. 

The soil varies, but day is the most jHPevalent^ as it 
is in East Lotbian: the customs, management, and 
tenancy are, however, entirely upon a different principle. 
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PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Leases are generally granted for nineteen years: the 
rents are paid half yearly : the moat usual time for 
entering upcMi a ftrm is at Michaehnas: the landkurd 
pays all tithes and parochial taxes. 

The general custcHn in this district is^ not to set a 
standii^-iiKmey rent upon farms^ but to let them by the 
bolly as they mi^t be by the quarter in England ; in 
many places, half the rent is paid in cash, and half in 

bolls of OOFB. 

The amount of the rent is thus, of course, fluctuating, 
it depending upon the averages of the markets : when a 
person takes a farm, he calculates what com the land will 
pffoduoe, and according to the then state of the markets 
he offers a com rent of a certain number of bolls, per-* 
haps of one or more sorts of grain, equal to the annual 
mcMiey value of the land ; and as the markets either rise 
or fall, so likewise will the rent in a similar proportion. 
This system was first practised in order that the minister 
of the kirk might be remunerated by a certain number of 
bolls of com, instead ci luoney, which remuneration is 
always provided at th^exp^ifie of the landholders; but 
the system may now be considered to be more nominal 
than practical, farms being more commonly let for the 
value of a certain number of bolls per acre, than for the 
oomittelf. 

The value of the boll is known by the fiars strode at dif- 
ferent periods of the year ; and on the first of Match the 
tenants appear before a committee to sweajr to the prieea 
they have recdved for the com sold by them during the 
year preceding, as, according to the average price of the 
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corn for that year, the tenant has to pay the yalue of the 
number of bolls agreed upon per acre. In some places 
the landlord states a minimum under which the fiars are 
not to be taken, and the tenant a maximum above which 
they are not to be reckcmed, which seems to be the fairest 
mode &X both parties. 

The Scots, in general, who engage in any brndi of 
business, scarcely ever stir a step without previously 
forming a system, and seang their way pretty clearly. 
It is commonly observed, that the markets take a turn 
every six years : when a person takes a farm at a stand- 
ing rent, he calculates the average price of com during 
the last nineteen years, which, supposing a turn to take 
place every six, makes the chances two to one either for 
or against him ; but in taking the annual average of the 
last nineteen years, he considers it a fair calculation to 
guide him in offering a rent, according to the price of 
grain ; for although farms stand at a stated rent, they 
are generally taken according to this mode of calculation, 
and it ojperates in a different way to that of taking by 
the boll. 

Average Price of Orain in Great Britain^ in each Year^ 

from 1791 to 1827. 
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The fdlowing is a calculadon made by farmers enter- 
ing upon farms in Scotland : — 
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For 1818. 

£. «. d. 

Wheat . . 82 18 101 

Barley . . 42 2 2 1 Averages of nineteen years. 
Oats .... 28 9 6] 
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Average for 1818. 
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Produced at the average price of 1818, from the quantity 
^grun produced for 100^. at the average price of the pre- 
ceding nineteen years, including 1818. 

For 1819. 

£. t. rf. 



Wheat . . 80 18 8 

Barley . . 41 8 10 V Averages of nineteen years. 
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ATerages fin* 1819. 
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Produced at theavenige price of 1819 from the quantity 
of grain produced for 100/. at the average price of the 
preceding nineteen years, including 1819. 

Thus the quantitj of ccmh produced tor 100/. at the 
average price of nineteen years, indnding 1818, brings in 
106/. 109. I^d. at the average price of 1818, proving favor- 
able for the landlord, and in no way distressing the tenant, 
the landlord meeting with the advanoeof rent merely from 
the advanced price of grain; but the quantity of com 
produced finr 1001. at the average price of nineteen years^ 
including 1819, brings in only 94/. S». 8}d. at the average 
{Mice of 1819, diminishing the income of the laadlord on 
account of the low price of com^ which up to the present 
time has continued to decrease from the same effect, the 
toiant at the same time paymg a rent of so many quarters 
of com, adequate to the value of the land when the 
markets afford a remunerating price, but under the value 
according to the market price from the year 1819 up to 
the present time. , 

When rents are paid by a quantity of corn, or rather 
by the Value of so many quarters, or bolls, the fluctua- 
tion in the price of grain places the landlord and tenant in 
the same situation. A tenant either in a high or low time 
pays the same quantity of cc»m as rent ; therefcnre much 



depends im the cultivntion of the loili though tbp price of 
grail) U equally as b^ieficial to the one as to the other. 
In a high or remunerating time, the quantity of com pro* 
duces the rent or mcnre than the rent, which enables tb# 
landlord to benefit the community, by circulating his 
money, whilst the tenant, receiving for the ronaindar of 
his crop a remunerating price, meets with the same ad- 
Tantage and is enabled to make improvements ; and in a 
low time, the quantity of corn not producing the rent, the 
landlord's income is curtailed, he reduces his establish* 
ment, which of course lessens his expenditure, and every 
branch of trade is affected by it, and the tenant is deprived 
of his means cm the aame account, but still stands in the 
same situation as his landlord, which keeps up a feeling 
that ought never to be lost sight <^, that is, a mutual in«> 
terest. Provided a tenant is allowed to possess a farm for 
mneteen or twenty-one years, this calculation may be 
considered a safe guide, and equally as favorable lor the 
landlord as the tenant. It may be applied aa well when 
a farm is taken at a stated money rent, as when taken at 
a com raity with only this difference, that a com rent can* 
not exceed the quantity of grain agreed upon, and is 
annually proved by the averages whether it is equal to 
or less than the value of the land^ and a money r^it may 
require a considerable greater quantity of com to produce 
it for one year to what it may Cm: another, and a proof of 
the value of the land cannot be shown before the expira- 
tion of the term ; but from the calculation and proof of 
the corn rent, a money rent,<^ the value of the land for a 
t&mx of years, can be fairly estimated, when the quantity 
which it is enabled to produce is agreed upon by bot^ 
parties. A man taking a farm at a stated money rent, 
would of course make a calculation what the land would 

Q2 
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produce^ and what he oould spare for rent ; from the cfd- 
eulation of 1818, for 100/. value he would leceiye lOSL 
lOt. 7 id. ; but from that of 1819, for 100/. value, he 
would only obtain 94/. Ss. S^d. ; therefore, in this case, a» 
well as that of a com rent, he would make his offer 
between the averages of the two years, and acting upon 
this calculation, provided he holds for a sufficient term 
of years, he may make an offer between the averages of 
any two years^ and will find his lease terminate favorably 
both for himself and landlord. 

A similar calculation, made for each year up to the 
present time from 1819, ^1 at once prove what a 
farmer, taking a farm previous to 1819, at a stated money 
rent under the general practice adopted in England, has 
been annually losing, many of whom have become entirely 
destitute, where the landlords would not consider- their 
situation in time ; and where they have acted otherwise by 
making a deduction in their rents, they have perhaps 
decreased their income to a greater degree than if they 
had let their land in the first place at a com rent suffi- 
cient to return them the value of the land, when tho 
markets afford a remunerating price. 

The price of grain was never known in any other state 
ttian that of fluctuation ; and were the landlords generally 
willing to receive a fluctuating rent in the same degree, 
it would undoubtedly be of the greatest benefit to thcf 
population, as well as to the country itself, by encouraging 
and supporting improvement, at the same time receiving 
as much rent for their own purposes (calculating on a 
term of years) as if they let their land for a stated money 
l^nt, though you may say compelled to make deductiona 
at certain periods. 
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CUSTOMS BBTWEBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND TUB 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TBNANT. 

• 

Certain restrictions are imposed respecting the dotation 
of crops, a tenant being bound to have a proportion of 
the land in com, green crops and fidlow every year, and 
subjecting himself to a heavy p^ialty if he deviates from 
that course, — a^ penalty which is not very often remitted 
when an opportunity is sufficed to occur of inflicting it. 
' During the term of the lease, a tenant is not allowed to 
convey away either hay or straw from the farm ; but at 
its expiration, or when he quits, he is at liberty to sell 
every article he has either in or upon the ground, such 
-aa the standing crop, hay, straw^ and likewise the dung. 

There is no restriction with regard to taking two white 
-crops in succession, provided they are not both of the 
same kind of gnun, as wheat after wheat ; if the species 
of corn is changed in the second crop, there is no com- 
pulsion as to the having a green crop between the twa 

An outgoing tenant, at the expiration of his lease, ad^^ 
vertises a roup (a sale) a fortnight or three weeks before 
harvest time, at which he has all his com, turnips, or 
potatoes, (they having been first divided into small lots) 
sold by public auction, and they are all carried off from 
the farm, excepting what may have been voluntarily 
purchased by the incoming tenant : all the hay, straw^ 
and manure, likewise, if refused by the incomer or land- 
lord on being offered to them, is sold by auction, and 
carried off the ground in the same manner j but the 
putgoer himself is not allowed to take it from the farm, 
which he leaves, for the benefit of another, or make use 
of it in any other mode. 

Through the difference in the time and custom of 
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entry, between East and West Lothian, aninooming tenant 
in the latter does not obtain half the advantages which 
accrue to him in the former. In this county he receives 
only the young seeds whidi were sown in the spring, 
previous to his entering upon the farm, for wUch he has 
nothing to pay, but he is ixNind to leave the same quantity 
on the ground at the expiration of his lease. 

Only acertain quantity of land is here left for fallow, 
and to which nothing is done by the ou^oer ; but the 
incomer has the privilege of entering upon die fiufm in 
prc^r time for the purpose of making lus own fidlows 
for the Michaelmas season ; if it is inconvenient for him 
to do so, and he wishes his predecessor to make them for 
him, he pays the latter for all the work dcme, but under 
his own direction : if the incomer is desirous of having a 
greater proportion of land in fallow than the outgoer 
intended to leave, he is genaraliy allowed that privilege, 
upon paying an equivalent to the outgoer for the crop 
which the latter would have taken from the land, which 
is thus left for fallow to accommodate the incomer. 

MODE OF FARMINO, IMPLBBfBNTS, &C« 

Turnips are not very extensively cultivated in West 
Lothian ; the greater part of them are pulled, and the 
ground sown with wheat ; but after feeding off such as 
are devoted to that purpose, if the season in a backward 
climate has become too far advanced to sow wheat, barley 
is generally substituted. 

Potatoes are more commonly grown than turnips, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Edinburgh, there being so great 
a demand for them : but throughout the county a great 
quantity of this description of vegetable is produced 
upon almost every fium. 
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The general rotation is, first, turnips, or potatoes ; se- 
oondy wheat ; third, seeds; fourth, oats; after turnips fed 
off; second, barley; third, seeds; fourth, wheat; but if 
seeds are allowed to remain down for more than a year, 
two white crops are frequendy sown in succession, as oats 
afber wheat, or wheat after barley, to make up the requisite 
quantity of com: the farms being generally taken by the 
boQ, the tenant sows all he can, and the landlord is par- 
ticularly attentive to observe that only the stated quantity 
is sown. But little benefit accrues to the land from the 
fibeep, it being, generally speaking, too wet and tender to 
carry them. The turnips are got off the ground early in 
the innter, and are stacked for the use of the cattlci, a 
great number of which are prepared for the butcher from 
this root, and the distillars'* waah ; they make the principal 
manure that is used : agriculture, however, is not so well 
or so extensively conducted in any of its branches in this 
county as in East Lothian. 

The corn is sown by hand, and is generally threshed 
by the machines, liie greater part of which are under 
cover, and are worked by water. 

The outbuildings, which are genially excellent, are 
very substantially built with stone and slate ; they are 
kept in repair by the tenant, the landlord finding the 
materials. 



*• 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Thk climate here is healthy abd v^y mild, particularly 
in the tract next Woroestershire, hot it iff not so forward 
with regard to production as in many counties. The 
soil is remarkable for its fertility ; it produces every kind 
of grain : in the month of May, when the pastures, which 
are as rich as any in England, are wdl stocked with 
cattle, the orchards ornamented with blossoms, and the 
earn making daily progress, this district presents the 
richest appearance that can be imagined. 

An immense number of the species of apple, known by 
the name of Redstreak, are grown in the orchards ; but 
there are scarcely any good ealdxig apples to be found in 
the county, those which are considered the best for eat- 
ing not being deemed the most fit for cyder. 

The wool here, on account of its fineness^ is esteemed 
equal, if not superior, to any in the United Kingdom* 
The manufectures, besides that of cyder, are chiefly con- 
fined to the weaving of coarse woollen-cloth, and the 
making of bats and gloves ; with the exception of these 
articles, the inhabitants have no great connexion witli 
trade. 

This county abounds with valuable and ornamental 
timber. It has several rivers running through it, the 
banks of which are very fertile, particularly those of the 
Wye, which feed great numbers of cattle for the butcher. 
The breed of cattle for which Herefordshire has been 
long famed, are deservedly held in high estimation ; they 
are good &tteners, tell well in the scale, and are excellent 
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fi>r workingt but with reference to the dairy they ate 
good for nothing;, they are the most quiet, tractable 
beasta that a^ bred. 

The aheep ^ow kept here are generally croased with 
the Leiceatarshire breed ; the wool has, in ccmsequence* 
become coarser, but that of the Ryland sheep, which 
properly belong to the county, is the finest and doaest of 
any. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Farms in Herefordshire are chiefly let only by the 
year; the general time for.entermg is at Candlemas, at 
which period the incoming tenant takes possession of the 
land with the exception of one meadow ; this, together 
with part of the bouse, yards, and outbuilding, is retained 
by the outgoer f(Mr the convenience of his cattle^ &&, 
until Mi^-day* The rents are paid half-yearly, except- 
ing that of the first year, of which a tenant is generally 
allowed to pay one-half at the end of twelve months, and 
the other half when he entirely gives up possessionem the 
land and premises; but during the intermediate time the 
rents are always paid half-yearly. 

The poor-rates are collected seven or eight times in 
the year, or oftener if required ; the highway-tax is paid 
half by composition and half by wcnrk performed on the 
roads ; the great tithes are valued every year, and are 
either collected or compounded for, as can be agreed 
upon ; the small tithes are generally paid. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

According to the usual custom, the tenant cannot re- 
niove either hay or straw from the premises, nor is he 
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paid fer any dung that is cidier left in the yaids^ or 
out upon the land, or allowed any thing for whatever- 
labour he may have bestowed either upon his wheat or 
turnip fiJlows. Tenants, howerer, upon die same estate 
are allowed to sell or cxdiange hay or straw with each 
odier. 

The tenant, during Ae last year, is restrained fi»m 
sowing mare than a certain quantity of wheat, which, as 
generally stated, is not to exceed one-third of the arable 
land, in order that the incoming tenant's laying of 
firing com may not be diminished; but during the 
time previous to the last year, there is no general restric- 
tion either as to the quantity sown^ or with regard to 
rotation. 

If the incomer does not agree to take die wheat crop 
by valuation, the outgoer cuts uid claims the whole of it 
himself; but he pays no rent after Candlemas : he, ne« 
verthderis, has bam and yard room found him for thresh^ 
ing bis wheat, and for making use of the straw on the 
premises, until the May-day twelvemonth following. 

The incomer, on entering a farm, is not bound to pay 
for anything, except the young seeds, for which he gives 
the value of seed and labour; it being at his <^don 
either to take or decline the wheat crop, or to poform 
the spring and winter fallow ploughing : for the latter he 
may make an allowance to his predecessor for doing it for 
him, if agreed upon by both parties: the incomer has the 
benefit of all the dung left upon the premises, without 
any charge; it frequendy happens, however, that the 
outgoer, in consequence of not being paid for the dung, 
and having the privilege of harvesting his last wheat crop, 
lays out all the dung in the winter on his green wheat as 
an extra top-dressing, of which he himself receives the 
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advntage; and every tenonft quiUang at Lady^day or 
GawiUenms bas the means as well as the right of doing 
ao^ prorided^he has not coyenanted to leave the dung in 
the yards, or hi the same state in irhich he found it when 
he entered upon the fiurm* When the dung is used aa 
above stated by the outgoer, the incomer is p«t to great 
mconvenience for the want cf mannre* 

MODB or FARMING, IMFLBMSNTS, &C. 

The land is in general tolerably well managed, but in 
many places it lies in the same wet, neglected state as in 
Worcestershire, owing to a similar want of good hus> 
bandry. 

Turnips are extensively cultivated in many parts of 
Herefordshire, particularly in the neighbourhood of Ross 
and of the county-town : the rotation is, first, turnips ; 
second, barley ; third, seeds ; fourth, wheat ; and fifth, 
tares or peas : in the heavy land the wheat is always 
ploughed in, the land is then &IIawed, and the rotation is, 
first, fallow; second, wheat; third, beans or tares; 
fourth, barley ; fifth, seeds. 

There may be other districts where irrigation is more 
generally practised than here ; but a vast improvement 
has been made, by means of it, upon various pastures, 
which formerly grew nothing but rushes or sedgy grass. 
Many people have an idea, thtjugh a very mistdcen (Hie, 
that irrigation produces rushes ; if in any case it does, 
such an efiect must arise entirely from neglect or bad 
management. The first principle in irrigation is to lay 
the land dry, and to have the same fadlity of taking the 
water from it as there is of flowing it, by taking care 
that the carriers are sufficiently dose and planed out, so 
as to prevent any water from remaining on the land : if 
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this is not done, rushes will certainly make their appear^ 
anoe ; but if irrigation is properly managed, no manure 
will ever improve land in the same degree, or produce 
finer herbage. When land is frequently under water^ 
and the latter has no means of escaping but by soaking 
into the earth, scarcely anything is pioduced except 
coarse, unprofitable grass ; but where the water is kept in 
motion and can be taken off at pleasure, there is moisture 
sufficient to cause the rushes or coarse grass to spring ; 
but, being then deprived of it, and this frequently taking 
place, the roots become exhausted and quickly perishi 
precisely in the same way aa plants that require to be coiu 
tinually watered and are neglected. The draining that 
is done is generally paid for by the landlord, the tenant 
finding and drawing the stone; the drains are chiefly 
dug out from four to five feet deep, the breadth being 
in proportion : upon pasture land, after the drain has 
been filled up with a sufficient quantity of stone, tb^ 
turf is always laid upon it turned upside down, which in 
this state lasts for a number of years, and prevents any 
earth from crumbling into the stone work. 

The outbuildings of recent structure are all built with 
bricks and stone slate ; the ancient buildings are chiefly 
thatched ; after being once put into good repair, th^ 
tenant covenants to keep them so, the landlord finding 
material, but to be converted to its intended use at the 
expense of the former. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

VCuE soQ of this couDty yaries extremely ; the greater 
proportion of it may be said to be clay, but towards the 
western side it is loamy, and particularly rich ; both the 
meadow and arable land greatly contributes to the supply 
4>f the Lcmdon markets with hay and straw. 

The principal productions of Hertfordshire are wheat* 
barley, and almost every other kind of grain ; its wheat 
has acquired so much reputation, that many thousand 
quarters are sold in the London markets under its nam^ 
although brought from other quarters. 

No manufacture worthy of remark is carried on in this 
iX)unty ; most of the inhabitants are either husbandmen, 
maltsters, or dealers in com, or employed in some way in 
those branches ; they difiTer but, little either in manners 
0r customs from those of Bedfordshire. 

PRACTICB OF TENANCY* 

Leases are most usually granted for seven or fourteen 
years ; the farms are entered upon at old Lady-day. 

The rents are collected half-yearly: the poor-rates, 
which are generally moderate, quarterly : the highways- 
tax is most commonly worked out : the tithes, both great 
and small, are paid by composition. 

CUSTOMS BBTWBEN LANDLORD AND TKNANT, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTQOINO TSNANT. 

The mode of cultivation adopted in some parts, is that 
49f taking two crops to a fallow, and which system a 
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tenant is obliged to act upon, but this restriction is by 
no means general. 

A tenant has the liberty of selling hay and wheat- 
straw, but is prohibited from conveying away from the 
premises either barley^ oat, or any other straw, being 
bound to feed it on the farm for the benefit of the land. 

An outgoing tenant takes an off-going crop, both of the 
spring and lifidiadmas crops, and pays for the ground 
they stand upon till harvest time. He has the same 
liberty of selling hay and straw at the expiration of his 
lease that he had during the existence of the term ; the 
incomer is thus prevented from having any wheat-straw» 
excepting what he buys, for the use of his cattle, thatch- 
ing, or any othar purposes : for the first year and a half 
the outgoer, however, is bound to feed all the other straw 
for fodder, for which purpose he retains the bams and 
3rards till the ensuing Lady-day, and leaves the dung 
for the benefit <^ his successor. 

The incoming tenant, under sudi a taking, has only 
to pay (seed and labour) for the young clover or grass 
seeds on the ground : not having the privilege of sowing 
the spring com, he b prevented from having any grain 
to take to market during eighteen months, there being 
only the hay, grass seeds, and what he can make irom a 
turnip crop, to pay the rent for that period, excepting for 
the ground oh which the outgoing tenant's last crop 
grew, whidi in paid by the latter up to Michaelmas. 

ICODB OF FAEICINO, IMPI.XHBNTS, &C. 

Turnips are cultivated in some parts of the county to 
a considerable extent, but the land being not all adapted 
fx their growtb» they are only partiaHy seen. The 
wheat in Hertfordshire has alwi^s been considered $» 
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the first and best part of its agricultural system, but it 
does not bear the same aspect as formerly. 

The land is» in general^ piou^ed very shallow, and 
is, in many parts, extremely foul : it is now much more 
the practice to take three crops to a fallow, than two$ 
the rotation, generally, is — first, fallow ; second, wheat ; 
third, seeds; fourth, wheat; fifth, oats; or, fourth, 
beans ; fifth, wheat : the sowing of the com, in many 
parts, reflects but very little credit on the seedsman. 

The meadow land is, in general, attended to much 
better than the arable; the quantity of hay produced is 
hi^, and the quality good; and the county having, 
irith reference to the last-mentioned article, a character, 
as it were, to support, there being, also, a constant com-^ 
munication with die London dealers, higher prices are 
obtained for the hay produced here than in the adjoin- 
ing counties. 

The com is chiefly sown by hand ; the drill is scarcely 
ever used, nor b the threshing machine, as it would 
greatly diminish the value of the straw, and the straw 
being mostly conveyed to the London markets, the em- 
ploying them would not answer the purpose of the farmer. 
A number of sheep are prepared here for the butcher, 
but very few beasts, the grazing land being g^ierally 
kept back fcnr hay. The manure principally used is that 
from the farm-yard ; in some parts a good deal of chaUc 
or marl is a]q[>lied, but very little lime. 

The outbuildingB, wfaidi are by no means upon an 
extensive scale, are diiefly constructed of bride, and 
thatched ; they are usually kept in repair by llie land, 
lord. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Thb air of this county is considered in every port of it 
to be pure and healthy, it being neither very pierdng 
nor attended with much fog, as neither upon the downs, 
ncx even towards the sea^ coast, are the vapours so per-; 
nidous as in many other parts of the ishnd. 

The northern cUstricts, especially towards the borderi of 
Berkshire, are hilly, and the land very poor, it chiefly oon^ 
sisting of downs, woods, and a soil extremely flinty ; but 
towards the north-west, or in the neighbourhood of Ando- 
ver, the land is much better, and is very well managed. 

Great numbers of sheep are bred throuj^iout the 
county, and particularly towards the north, on account 
of the downs afibrding an abundance of feed, and of the 
county being in many parts so hilly that the land could 
not be cultivated without them. 

The western part of Hampshire is chiefly occupied by 
the New Forest, and other extensive woods, which are 
stocked with most valuable timber ; the county, indeed, 
throu^out, is particularly well supplied with underwood, 
the manufacturers of which, or rather the wood-cutters, 
deserve great credit for the skilful manner in which they 
turn their work out of hand, especially with regard to 
cutting it from the stem, as they take great pains to leave 
it close and dean, which is the main point in the opera- 
tion, it bdng a great protection to the stem against any 
of those injuries from the weather that are certain So 
befall it when it is hacked and cut irregularly, besides 
there bdng a great impediment arinng from that cause 
to the next shoot. 
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The south, east, and interior quarters are very fertile, 
and contain some beautiful rich vales, in many of which 
are to be witnessed the profitable result of an outlay of 
money upon irrigation, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of East and West Mean, which places divide the south 
and west country downs. East Mean being the tenninar 
tioD of the former, and West Mean the opmoienoement 
of the latter. 

The south and west country sheep are nominally dis* 
tinguished by the designations of these two places, but 
the west country sheep are rather larger and much 
coaner than the South Downs, and the farmers in gene* 
ral, who Kve on the eastward side of East Mean feel a 
littJe pride in having an artideof this descriptioQ superior 
to those in the west. 

PEACTICE OF TSNANCT. 

The time which is generally adopted in this county for 
taking possession of a farm, is Micbaelmaa, with the pri- 
vilege of entering at May-day, to pnepare the land for 
turnips and Michaelmas seasons ; from whid> last-men« 
tioned period, part of the house and suffident stable room 
are given up for that purpose to the incoming tenant : 
the outgoer, howev^, has the privilege of retainmg a 
nmihr proportion of conveniences untQ the succeeding 
May-^ay, in order that he may commodiously thresh out 
his last cr6p. 

Farms in this county are, or at least hme been until 

lately, most usually let on leases; but a practice is 

gaining ground of holding them only at will : the rents 

are, . in general, collected once a year« the pow-rates 

quarterly : the highway tax is half paid \iy compositioo 

and half worked out ; the tithes are commuted. 

B 
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CUSTOMS BSTWSEN LANDLORD AND TSNANT, AND THS 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A toiaiit isy in genen^ leatniiied from miafiag 
dther hay or stimir fivm the premisM ; be is also ptohk' 
Mted from takiiig two wheat erops sucoesarelj, but two 
white cnes in soocessioii ttie not obyeoled to^add oats 
after wheat is a common practice in husbsndrjT-: iMv 
being, howeinsr, no general tsstiictson as to the quantity 
of seeds to be annuslly sown^.the land in many pUoes is 
Tety much impoTerished and run oiit, by sowing far thf 
hut three or four yea^ but one peas or beans, mstead of 
grass-seeds* ■ An incoming tenant having the privilege 
allowed him of entering at Msy^day, has suffici^t time 
to prepare his own seasons ; and having likewise the pri« 
vilege of sowing clover or other artificial seeds in the 
spring, during the time his predecessor is sowing his 
barley, he has nothing to pay ixx on emeriag) as the 
ou^^ cots and feeds the hay and &xsm upon the pre* 
ndsesy and leaves the dung for the iacomerj witbooty 
under the custom of the county, havuig test it any clain^ 

MODE OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS. &C. 

The otadition of the land in Hanqpsbive reflacfes great 
ovedit upon the fanners in general, for their conduct in 
its management; and. as the evil arising from the cause 
already mentioned, and which frequently becomes appa- 
rent at the termination of a lease, has been ip .spme places 
noticed and remedied, that will most probably be the 
case as opportunities offer. 

A great quantity of chdUi in ased in. this county as 
manure^ whidii with the assistance of the sheep, is found 
to answer ev«ry requisite purpose. With regard gene* 



rally to the cultivation of the land, there is very little 
difference between Hants and Dorsetshire, 

On the heavy soil, the rotation is — ^first, fidlow; 
second^ wheat ; thirds oats or barley ; fourth, seeds for 
two or more years as agreed upon : on the turnip land, it 
is, first, wheat from a two year old lay mucked, fed and 
folded upon; second, turnips or tares; third, barley or 
oats; fourth, seeds: a great quantity of tares are sown 
in the county and fed off by sheep, and this land fre- 
quently comes in for a turnip season the following year, 
or else for a crop of wheat 

It is well known that Hants is remarkable for the 
breed of hogs, and the reason why the Hampshire bacon 
is different in flavour from any other (or so considered), 
is said to be the quantity of acorns on which the animals 
are fed. 

Excellent honey is collected in great abundance in 
different parts of the county, but that which is found on 
the heath is reckoned the best : this article adds consi« 
derably to the produce of Hampshire, but the chief trade 
carried on by the inhabitants consists in the woollen 
nianufactqre and the making of malt. 

The same kind of plough, with the same strength 
applied to it, is generally used in this county as in Dor- 
setshire. In the southern part a great improvement has 
been lately made by means of draining the land, for 
which useful and profitable purpose, the landkrd- finds 
tiles, and the tenant pays the expense of workmanship. 

In copsequeqce .of the qu^tity of timber ^grown in 
Hmnpsbire^ the outbuildings are principally thatched 
Itfid weatber*boerded, and a tenant finding them in good 
l^qpair when he enters* is bound to leave them in the 
SDQie st^tCf the landlord finding rough timber. 

R2 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The climate of this county very much resembles that of 
Cambridgeshire ; in the northern parts near the fens it 
is considered very unhealthy, but in other quarters the 
air is pure and salubrious. 

The soily in almost every part of the county, is rich 
and naturally fertile ; the upper districts produce aH 
kinds of grain, and afPord excellent pasture for vast 
numbers of sheep : in the lower parts where the ground 
18 marshy great numbers of cattle are fed; in many 
quarters some very fine cheese is made. 

Fuel is extremely scarce, particularly in all those 
places which do not border upon the navigable rivers ; 
the inhabitants are, in consequence, for the greater part, 
obliged to bum turf, and what wood they can get^ but 
the latter is by no means abundant : this is, of course^ 
to many of the poorer class a great hardship. 

There is no manufacture worthy of remark carried on 
to any extent in this county i the trade consisting chiefly 
in agriculture and the making of cheese and butter^ 
which is one of its branches : from the attention of the 
people b^g so generally devoted to this pursuit, it 
might be expected to be much better conducted than it is. 

PRACTICE or TENANCY. 

He usual time for entering upon a farm is old Lady- 
day, at which period the new tenant takes possesaon of 
the house, seeds, pasture and fallow land, his predecessor 
taking the whole of the com crop, and retaining the 
use of the bams and yards until the Midsummer succeed- 
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ing haiTeflt-time, for threahing his corn and feeding or 
making use of the straw. The farms are chiefly let only 
by the year. 

The rents are paid half yearly : the poor-rates most 
firequently quarterly: the highway tax is half com- 
pounded for and half worked out: in some places the 
land is exonerated from tithe by means of allotments of 
ground ; where that is not the case, there is generally a 
composition. 

CUSTOMS BBTWEBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is prohibited from breaking up any pasture 
land, and from carrying away hay or straw from the 
premises, but he is not in general restricted as to any 
particular mode of cultivation. If he leaves at old 
Lady-day, he has time to sow barley and all other kinds 
of spring com, which he harvests and takes, as well as 
the wheat crop, but he pays no rent after that period. 

An outgoer is bound to thresh the com, and leave or 
feed all the straw, for the benefit of the incoming tenant ; 
but he is paid for the young seeds the value of seed and 
labour, and for any ploughing he may have performed 
during the winter for fallow. 

The incomer, entering upon the seeds, pasture and 
fallow land at old Lady-day, and the outgoer being 
allowed to sow the spring crop, the former is prevented 
from having any com during the first year and a half ; he 
has, however^ the benefit of the dung without any charge. 

MODE OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

A great proportion, and that the richest part of the 
county, is devoted to the grazing of cattle ; the land in 
general, although wet, is naturally good, but frequently 
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observed iit a yery ittdiffSBMilly nudaged' state. It is 
ploughed much ia tb^ aam^ .Way as is prdoUted in soma 
parts of Cambridgeshire, but rather in a worse manner if 
there is any difference, as, instead of having a condnuatbn 
of immense ridges, (nhich Ive neither oakulated, in stiff 
land, nor required in li^t, fbr thegroWthof^^Drn^) there 
Is frequently seen one small one between two of a large 
size, q>pearing like a vall^ between two hiUs^ end which, 
of course, receives great part of the water that runs firom 
its two neighbours ; the consequence is, that the land is 
nearly perished, and is rendered very unprofitable. It is 
most unaccountable, that merely fix>m the want of a 
different mode of ploughing and of water furrows, the 
land should be allowed to remain in its present state. 

The arable land is in general far from being clean ; it 
is drove harder than soil of that nature will bear, and 
especially when it lies in the state above described. 

Cross cropping is very much practised in thb county, 
a system which will never answer, except on light, rich 
loamy land, where sheep and the hoe can be used to 
advantage* Turnip husbandry is entirely confined to a 
few elevated spots. Instead of taking two crops of com 
to a fallow and keeping the land cleui and in condition, 
the general rotation is — first, fallow ; second, barley or 
wheat; third, seeds; fourth, beans; fifth, wheat; or 
fourth, wheat ; fifth, oats : very firequently seeds are not 
sown, but beans take the place of them. 

The drill is very generally used for wheat ; also thresh- 
ing machines on farms of a si2e equal to their employ- 
ment : the same kind of plough is used in this county as 
in Cambridgeshire. 

The outbuildings are chiefly constructed of brick and 
thatched $ they are generally kq>t in repair by the land- 
lord. 
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KENT. 

'Tmb air in this eounty is considered salubrious ; nor are 
the kihalMtants who live near the marshy grounds so 
much afflicted with agues, as those who reside in similar 
situations in Essex. The soil is in many places veiy 
rich, and produces excellent crops of wheat, peas and 
beans, besides vast quantities of vegetables and fruit, 
which are regularly sent to the London markets ; the 
land, however, is of much better quality, and the cultiva- 
tion &r superior in East Kent to what it is in the lower 
or western division of die county. 

Between Maidstone and Tunbridge, the gardens and 
orchards have a very beaudful appearance, and the train- 
ing of the filbert trees, especially, is well worth the 
notice of any one. The article, however, for which Kent 
is diisiy €^lH«ted is its hops, of whidi there are numer- 
ous plantations, particularly betweeen Maidstone and 
Canterbury, in which direction ihey are grown in gi«at 
abundance, and very large sums of money are annually 
reaMsed in the county by the sale of this valuable com^ 
modity. 

llie soil in East Kent chiefly consists of a sandy loam, 

ir 

which is worlced at comparatively little ^^pense to the 
farmer : in the western division it is more of a clayey 
nature^ and in many parts dreadftilly poor. 

Chalk is found in abundance, wbich is not only burnt 
and used as manure wiAin Cbe county, but is also sent, 
in great quantities, to London : the rubbish of the chalk 
is frequently eanied across <lie Thames to Essex, wher^ 
the farmers tise it'on 4Stie^ cold marshy lands for a similar 
purpose. 
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The underwood is, in general, good, and wjr valu- 
able; it, indeed, seUa for double and triple the prioe 
which it will ooinniand in many.other districts, owing to 
the quantity required in the hop {dantations. There are 
many woods of excellent birch,- which is chiefly sold to 
the broom-makers in London ; and large timber grows 
in many parts of the county, which is used in the dock- 
yards at Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford, 

The cattle in Kent are chiefly of the Sussex breed, 
which are, in general, much larger than those in the 
nei^bouring counties. The sheq> belong to the county, 
they being the Romney Marsh breed, and which are very 
handsome ; but though in ccmsequence of standing hi^ 
upon their legs they appear large, their weight does not 
average more than from twenty to twenty-two pounds 
per quarter. 

^&ACTI0B OF TENANCY. 

Many individuals who employ their oqpital in i^pioul- 
tural pursuits in this county are entirely ruined, even 
the very ^t year of thdur commencsng busmess, through 
the operatimis of the customs and jMvctice of tenancy ; 
an occurrence which also as frequently takes place in 
some of the adjoining counties, arising from a similar 
cause. 

Leases are not so genenJly granted in this county as 
in some others, the land, in many parts, bos^ held at 
will, but the greater proportion of it is rented for eith« 
seven or fourteen years. 

The time for entering upon a farm is, thraugbout the 
county at Michaelmas, when the incoming tenant takes 
possession of the house, land, andy geperaUy, cf the yards 
and outbuildings, excepting the bams, idiich ant retained 



by the outgoer until Mny-dbf^ for the purpose of thfeditng 
thektt enip. TbexcDtflanicOBUDonly pddoiieeayear; 
the poor-nteB are, in niMt- places, collected quarterly ; 
the highway 'tax is half paid by composition, and half 
wnrked out; the tithes are, in general, ootapounded for. 

CUSTOMS BBXWBBK LANDtOBD AND TENANT, AND THB 
IKCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is, in general, prohibited from conveying 
away hay or straw from the premises, he being bound to 
feed or use his wlude produce of fodder on the farm ; but 
in aone places he is allowed to sell hay or straw, provided 
he bnngs back an ^adequate quantity of dung. With 
reference to the mode of, cr rotation in, croppiog the land, 
there is no genend restriction, further than that two crops 
to afallow are not to be exceeded, or that a certain pro- 
porticm of fallow is to be made every year ; but even this 
18 firequently not regarded, and the land, in consequence, 
is, at the endxif a term, kft in a defdoraUe state, fer the 
entrance of a new tenant. 

The outgoer pays the whole expense of threshing his 
last CBop, and, generally, has the straw valued to the in- 
comer; if the agreement between landlord and tenant 
speoifisa that the hay is to be fed upon the premises, tins 
article is likewise valued to the incomer at a feeding-out 
ptioe ; but where there is no such restriction, the outgoer 
selk it to any one who will purchase it, at the market 
value. 

The latter ako claims fifom the incomer a remuneration 
for all the labour he has bestowed during the last year 
upon the Michadhoias or turnip fallows, which the out- 
goer, up to the time of his leaving the farm, has the pri- 
vilege of sowing; he likewise charges for the seed and 
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xhd Ubcm id mimgf mbA hm m muSkr dentmd.mptm ikt 
iBoomer Snr tb« <dOTert or oAet wtdBf upon jlift gmuad. 
for all the nMitre laid out during the hat joaai vpan-tiie 
land) for halC itwit which w» uaad the fveoediiig year, 
and lor tba expepae ef cartiiig asd odiar Ubpor atteid^ 
it. In addition to theae demands, all the hop pedes are 
taken in the same way as the rest of die arddes, by the 
incomer, at a Taluadon ; and thus the whole amount im- 
poses a very heavy tax upon.hiii. 

In ooDsequence of having so large a etim to pnqr at the 
outset, if his first year turns out bad^ he is ioeritaUy 
irretrievably ruined ; which isand haa ben the caaeiwith 
hundreds, who, having altered upon a fann with all the 
money they could raise, have nodxuig left io .caixy it iM, 
in the evient of dedinii^ markets, or a iwet aasaon, iafonA- 
ing th«n an unfi^^oisable {MiioQ tor the praduee. of their 
first harvest 

The (Nractice is, indeed, altogether bad, witfaoBt taking 
into the acoouot the ianpofkiMS to which an loocnMr is 
liable. It is, of course, impossiUe for jmyindaradoal^ 
after a field has been {doughed, harrawed, and rolled, two 
or three times, to ascertain how often it has noaUy oadar* 
gone those operatioos, or whether, previons to the last 
time^ thcgr weve properly perfonned, unkss he ww upon 
the spot to sfiie the work done ;. if Jie 'was not, «or any 
one in attendfiP^ for bim^ what has he, or hisappnasery 
to rely upon widi regard to the effieieat >peifi)naaiioe.af 
the labour, but the mere assertions of the outgoer, or his 
servants ? Respecting the manure he is sdll more fikdy 
to be deceived, as an iq>praiser can only jialge firoas the 
quantity of manure which he is tiold was carried out*i|ir 
the crop either sown or aboiit to be sown, what half the 
quantity might have been the preceding year; and this 
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undoubtedly kaves gppea^l iocnsi for impiwtion wlnpe them 
i» any diapotfitioii that way ; and although the out^goer is 
aUowed for his labour upoi^ the fidlows by yaluation, yet 
the land is fifequently as much run out as if he was paid 
nothing, from the want 6f proper resteictioas; and let 
him run the soil out as much as he pleases, and leave the 
land ever so much impoverished^ provided only that he 
works it the last year or two, which operates gneat in^ 
justice towards the incomer, and gives the outgoo: every 
advantage, he recaves the same sum as if lie left k in 
good heart. t 

Let the practice, in this respect, in Kent, Sussex, Surry^ 
Sssex, Suffolk^ and some other countiefl^ be compared 
with that in the north of England, and it will be found 
decidedly proved that with one baff of the capital em* 
ployed in the farmery a&nner can do as much and as well 
in the latter, as with double the amount in the south • 
(ox even in the counties just mentioned, if the first year 
turns out well, a farmer entering under such a practice, 
with a moderate cajutal, can never half stock a farm, an 
evil which is too well known and too much felt in those 
districts; and which, from the baneful practice dttuded 
to» is easily accounted for. 

These jNractices are^ undoubtedly, the worst that can 
be met with in Great Britain, with refereiKse to entering 
upon fiurms, and are alike iiguxiotts to the interests of 
landlord and tenant. Those in many other couniies are 
also highly disadvantageous, though arising from a dif- 
ferent cause, namely, the time of entry ; but the whole 
might be easily altered, and the change could not fail to 
be attended with the most beneficial consequences. 

MOniE OF TAKIIINO, IMPLXMBlfTS, &C. 

The fanning in East Kent is conducted in a better 
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manner than in any other part (tf the countj, whidi, in 
some d^ree, arises from thd diflbrenoe in the quality of 
the soily hut not altogether so^ the land heing, in general, 
better managed than in the other diTisions of the county. 

The cuMyation of beans and peas is carried <m upon 
a very excellent system, surpassing, in this respect, every 
other county in England. Great attention is paid to the 
growth of beans in some parts of Wiltshire, but they are 
not so generally cultivated in that county, nor so much 
on the same principle, as they are in Kent. 

Turnips are grown, to a considerable extent, on all the 
light soils ; the rotation in East Kent is — first, turnips ; 
second, barley ; third> seeds ; fourth, wheat ; fifth, peas : 
in the western division it generally is — ^first, fallow; 
second, wheat; third, oats ; fourth, seeds or beans. 

Various kinds of manure are applied to the soil, such 
as fish, woollen rags, lime, and dung : the former is con- 
sidered very useful in producing a crop, but its efficacy 
lasts only for a very short time ; the eflect of the rags 
oontmues for several years — diey are commonly used in 
the hop plantations. 

The greater proportion of the peas and beans are put 
in the ground by the drill plough, whidi is found a very 
desirable implement, especially on hekvy land ; but a 
small drill, with two or three shares on the same principle 
as the drill plough, is at present coming very mudi into 
use : the com on all the light land is, in general, drilled. 

Peas and beans are usually drilled at a distance that 
will allow a break to be worked between them, which 
answers the same purpose as if the hoe was applied : in 
some parts oats and barley are drilled in the same way, 
but which is not generally considered to be requisite ; with 
regard to peas and beans, the eflect is pleasing to the 
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eje^ favorable to the cn^ and beneficial to the land. 
A large quantity of sainfoin is grown in this county, from 
which is made some excellent hay ; but» generally speak- 
iiig« the pasture . and meadow lands are very much ne- 
glectedy particularly in West Kent, there bebg little or 
noxrrjgationy and a great want of that imprcnrement which 
would.be produced by draining. 

The fdough commonly used is a h|gh«wheeled turn- 
wrist plough, which throws the ground all one way, and is 
generally drawn by four bourses* driven double ; in some 
parts of the county oxen are frequently employed in the 
various occapatipna of husbandry, which are considered 
handsome and very superior. animals. 

In has been already stated that any improvement by 
means of undflT-diainiii^ is rarely to be seen; and, gene- 
rally qp^aking,. very litf(le encouragement is given in this 
respect, the tenant having to bear the whole of the 



In consequence of 'the timber grown in Kent, the out- 
binldisigs chiefly ccHiisist of oak weatherftboarding ; they 
are thatched, and are usually kept in repair at the joint 
charge of the landlord and tenant, the former finding 
materials, irtuch are converted at the expense of the 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Thb air of thift oouaty isy in generaly mote Mvme dian 
in any othar part of the kingdom, vAna^ mich a odB- 
aiclerable extent of it is exposed to the sia : towards the 
fens, however, near Ltrerpool, and along the banks of 
the Mersey, the nhaMtants are Afllicted widi many d»- 
otders, whidi is attributed to the sriine efflum ; inodiw 
quarters, situated at a greater distance from ^ sea, and 
not exposed to damp and fogs, the peoide enjoy good 
health, and are generally very active and rcAmst. 

The soil varies according to situation ; in tike western 
parts it produces great crops of wheat and bariey, and 
even the valleys between die mountafais towards York* 
shire and Westmorland, are fertile in oats. 

The pasture land is, in general, very good $ great 
quantities of he^p are cultivated, wUdi serve for tfa^ 
supply of the mahofacturea of topes and sail-cloih, at 
Warrington. 

Iron, lead, and copper, are found in great -Itbiindanit ) 
there are alao some mines of black lead, and good quar- 
ries of free-stone ; with the latter article great part of the 
buildings hare are constructed. 

Coals are likewise very plentiful ; and in many of the 
pits, limestcme and vitriol are found in large quantities. 

It is well known that very extensive manufactures are 
carried on in this county ; and these, together with the 
mines, form great sources, from which much wealth is 
derived to the inhabitants. 

Lancashire, as a commercial and 
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cxnmty^ is saperior to moj other in the United Kingdom^ 
It is not, perhaps, in every part adapted for the growdi 
of com* hut with better management it might be made to 
produoe a much larger supply than is now drawn from 
ha .soil. 

PotatosB and carmts ars my estemiYi^ ealtiTated> 
aad.part of the county is particularly wett)Cidedaled far 
thair ^^nvth ; hut the. potaloa sfitem -isi timgensralfy 
carried on* to expect an abundant supply af coan. 

The paatuia land is much devoted to the use of the 
dakiesy which are greatly depended npda^ cUeiy with 
reftrtdeato the miinu£wtave of cbeeee : dMte ie^ however, 
a cotuedekable produce of hay, which supplies Liverpool 
and the neighboraring manufiKturing towfis. 

The soil in the southern part of the county very mudi 
resembles that of Qheshire, it being a soil of red sand ; on 
the western nde it generally consists of red day, but 
interspersed with tracts of poor hungry gravel, and a 
number of turf bogs. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The fimns here ore gaserally small ; they are most 
eommonly let on le«es fee seven yean : the rents are paid 
halfi^yearly : the time for entering upon the Umd iaat 
Candkmas> but poseession is not given of the house 
befoie May^ay,.an outgoing teuant retaining posseanm 
of that, together with the use of the barns and yards, 
and one field, iofr the oonvenieneeflf fteding Ua cattk. 

The poor*iates are;dBBad&illy oppnessiveya^ieeiaUy id 
tiie timoships adjoiiring Ae manufaetuiingdisbaots^ soaea 
of them have been subjeottd to ia rate amoonitinglo forty 
shillings per acre : thb is partly orwenaned by .the county 
rate, which renders the poor-ratei heavy throughout the 
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oouoty ; they are ooDeofeed fifteen or asteen timeft (i 
dmes ofitener) io the course of the year. 

The highway-tax is very tiiffing ; the usual practice is 
to pay half and work oat half. In some parts of Leu* 
cashire, small tithes were not generally taken till within 
a few years past, and many great oontcntions and heavy 
lawsuits haine ocourred, in coaseqneaoe of their beiiig'only 
recently claimed ; they are now, in some plaoesy yery 
rigidly collected. 

The great tithe, which is only upon com, is valued 
every year, and either compounded for or taken in kind; 
the. latter practice is the most prevalent : the small tithes 
are upon numerous articles, such as hay, potatoes, tur- 
nips, pigs, sheep^ green tares, cows, calves, and many 
others which are valued, and generally taken in the same 
way. 

CUSTOBIS BBTWBBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMINQ AND OUTOOINO TENANT. 

Two customs between landlord and tenant prevail in 
this county — one, that the tenant shall only have a oertidn 
proportion of his fiurm undor the plough at any one time, 
biit being allowed to manage the land he has in tillage 
in whatever way he pleases ; whilst, by the other, he is 
bound to tdi;e only two white crops before be lays the 
land down again in seeds, in regular rotation for one or 
more years, but he is albwed to pbugh all the proportion 
of arable land. A tenant is not restrained from selling 
hay or straw, nor is he in general bound to draw manure 
back wbiea he does sell, but he is compelled to lays cer- 
tain quantity of manure upon his meadow knd^ regularly 
e?ery year. An outgoing tenant gives up possesaon of 
all'the land at Candlemas, with theexception of one fieU, 
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.which he has the priTiiq^e of letaiiiiiig, for the {mrpose 
of turning his cattle into, till May-day : from the wheat 
ciop he receives two thirds of the produce if the wheat 
. was fidlowed for; but if sown after potatoes, beans, or any 
other crop, only one half, excepting after a white crop, 
which does not very often happen when a tenant quits a 
funiy as he leceiTes nothing from that rotation. The 
incoming tenant has the benefit of all the manure, and of 
the seeds upon the ground ; but he is bound to leave, at 
the expiration of his term, the same quantity of seeds 
' that he found at its oommencement. In consequence of 
.paying rent and taxes from the time of his entering upon 
the fium, he receives his thirds or other portions of the 
wheat crop, but the outgoing taiant pays all the expense 
of its cutting. 

MODE OF FARMINO, IMPLSMBNTS, &c 

Cultivation is but very indifferently carried on in this 
county, nor can it be otherwise whilst the present system 
is continued. 

The custom of producing only two white crops before 
the land is seeded with clover, or other artificial grass, is 
evidently the beat; but the best is far from bemg good, 
as no i^stem or regular rotation belongs to either of 
them. The rotation generally is — first, potatoes; second, 
wheat ; third, oats ; fourth, barley fidlowed ; fifth, seeds : 
or first, oats ; second, potatoes ; third, wheat ; fourth, 
barley ; fifth, seeds ; but where the land is held under 
the custom of having only a certain propcMrtion of it in 
tillage, hundreds of acres lie entirely idle, being neither 
what can be properly called pasture, nor of any profit 
to a farmer, the* most they produce being thistles and 
couch grass. 
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The latter sjstem is acted upm under die idea of 
easing the land, but it clearly has not the desired effect, 
as one part is entirely, by bed management, run out 
dP condition, while the other is eased ; nor can such a 
mode produce more feed than the having the whole 
of the land in cultivation and in regular rotation, as 
there might be the nune quanti^ to feed and the same 
proportion to mow, by means of breaking up the seeds 
regularly every one or two years, as required, and laying 
down the same quantity. 

Clover or other artificial grasses will produce mow 
feed fircnn one to three years old, than from three to six ; 
and, in point of fact, if the plant is not encouraged by 
manure, and fed by sheep after two or three years, it 
soon becomes little else than a bed of rubbiah, which is 
precisely the case in this county : the only use it can 
then be turned to, is for keeping cows and horses during 
the summer ; but in die winter it will neith^ carry she^ 
nor any kind of catties, and Ues entirely waste. If land 
is to be brought into pasture, it should be laid down as 
such, and every attention given to it; but if it is broken 
up when another part of the fum is exhausted by bad 
management, and only shaores the same fiite, it would 
undoubtedly be much better and mere profitable to breric 
the seeds up r^pilarly every two or thxee years, than to 
let them remain for ten or twelve ; and that wretched 
appearance would then be got rid of, whidi is occasioned 
by followiDg a useless plan of laying down ground as 
profitabie pasture, without rendering it any assistance. 

One good plan is acted upon in this county, whidi 
would be desirable on all cold lands, where couch and 
water grasses generally flouridi. A practice is feUowed 
of ploughing the wheat stubbles which are intended tat 
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mts e«rlf in the wji^r, but only abbuC half deptli ; the 
ridge is slit, half being thrown to the right, and the other 
ot the left ; but room is always taken suA^Bit to prevent 
the first finrrow that is f^ghed ttsm being turned into 
die watercourse, and thus intenrupting the drainage of 
the land : the first funrpw, tfaerejCore, ploughed lies upon 
the space of a furrow of whole ground at the edge of the 
watercourse, which prevents the growth of any grass 
from either ; and the land remaining in this state all the 
winter, becomes close by seed time, besides the probabi- 
lity that there is of its being more deeply penetrated by 
the frost. In the spring the land is ploughed at its 
usual full depth, and it oomes up remarkably mellow ; 
having been turned from the copmiencement of the winter, 
€very thing likdy to impede die plough has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the soil is dean. If this plan were.adopted 
in some counties that are subject to water grass, either 
upon clover lays, bean stubbles, or any other land in- 
tended for a spring corop, it would be found to pay at a 
double rate to that of turning the hisses out on the same 
ground, and keeping them in idleness during the winter, 
which many farmers are in the hkUt ^f doii^. 

Draining is in some parts ^f the county very Wi^ at- 
ianded to, the landlord generally bearing a share of the 
expense, either by findmg tiles or other matmals for the 
-purpose, or paying for half of the workBHAiship. 

Scarcely any turnips are grown in.Lam^uhire, and but 
very few dieep are kept. The iaanufacturing towns are 
chief y supplied with meat < from .Irdwd and Yorkshire. 

The com is sown by hand» and is all threshed by the 
flail : ihe plough most commonly used is the small Scots 
-plough : the carting is done by large two-horse carts, but 
the Westmorland farmers dear a field much sooner 

S 8 
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with fliudl siiigkJHNrse carts, tban the people here do 
with the large ones. 

The outbuildings are very good ; in the southern part 
of the count J they are chiefly built with brick and cohered 
with stone slate ; in the north th^ are generally con- 
stnicted of stone and the Westmorland slate. 



LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Agbicultubb is the principal business carried on in this 
county ; but the manufactures, chiefly that of stockings^ 
have, of late years, greatly increased, and oonaderabk 
advantage is derived from them. 

The north-west and eastern districts, oondsting prin- 
cipally of hills, which contain an abundance of coal and 
slate, and feed great numbers of sheep, are not so fatile 
as other parts ; but the county, taken in general^ is as 
fruitful as most in the United Kingdom. In some dis- 
tricts, which are principally devoted to the grazing of 
sheep and cattle, the soil is mostly a rich red clay, which 
is particularly favorable for the growth of beans and 
wheat, as well as for pasture ; but the land in general 
consists of a rich loam, which produces most abundantly 
every kind of grain. 

This county is remarkable for its breed of sheep, both 
in point of their weight, and of the quantity of wool that 
is taken from them, and they are dispersed more widdy 
than any other throughout the kingdom : it is likewise 
celebrated for a most excellent breed of horses, weD- 
adi^cd both for the saddle and for draught, but mo(e 
particularly for the latter purpose. 
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PRAOnCB OF TBNANCY. 

The tenants most commonly hold at will : the farms 
are generally entered upon at Lady-day, but some few 
at Michaelmas. The rents are received half-yearly : the 
poor-rates, which are moderate, are collected as often as 
they are wanted : the highway-tax is paid half by com- 
position, and is half worked out; some parts of the 
county are subject to the payment of tithes, but most of 
the land is exonerated, by means of allotments in lieu 
of them. 

CUSTOMS BBTWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The tenants, in general, are restrained from selling 
^ther hay or straw, and also from breaking up any pas- 
ture land. They are likewise expected, in the cultiva- 
tion of their land, to adopt the system of two crops and 
a fallow : in some places the tenant is bound to lay a 
certain quantity of lime every year upon his wheat sea- 
sons, but this is not a general custom. 

An outgoing tenant is paid for all clear fallows, but 
they must be free the whole of the summer, both from a 
green crop used for feed, and from one that stands to 
ripen, otherwise he receives nothing ; for all clear fallows 
he is generally allowed three ploughings per fallow. 

For his wheat crop, if sown in a clear fallow, he re- 
ceives the value of seed and labour, besides the number 
of ploughings allowed ; but if sown in a bastard fallow, 
he only receives payment for the seed and labour : for 
the seeds in the ground, he is in like manner paid for seed 
and labour, but he is allowed nothing for a turnip fallow, 
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either fed off or pulled, it being conndered that he has 
had the benefit of that crop: upon farms, however, 
entered upon at Michaehnas, an outgoing tenant is either 
allowed one year's rent for his turnip crop, or he has the 
option of feeding them till Lady-day, but he cannot 
pull them to feed on other land. 

An incoming tenant is only bound, by the customs of 
the county, to pay for the seeds, wheat, and clear follows, 
by valuation, and likewise for any winter ploughing 
which his predecessor might have done, such as breaking 
up for a fallow, it being optional with the incomer either 
to plough for his spring crop himself, or to pay his pre- 
decessor for doing it for him ; but he cannot enter to 
commence ploughing before Lady-day, without per- 
mission from the outgoer ; and supposmg the latter, fix>m 
mere caprice, to refuse, the incomer is put to great in- 
convenienoe> as he nuiy thereby be dqirived of a spring 
crop : he cannot, in fact, by any possifaility, get his fleed 
put into the ground within any reasonable time, eaccept 
by means of the assistance of bis neighbours, who are 
subject to a similar custom. 

Upon farms that are entirely devoted to granng, it is 
customary in some places for the inooming tenant enter- 
ing at Lady-day, to pay half the winter half-yearns rent, 
as he receives, during the next summer, all the benefit of 
the land : the previous summer, however, might as wdl 
be set against the winter, as the succeeding one ; and a 
tenant quitting a farm ought to be considered more able 
to pay half a year's rent, than one who has just entered 
into business, and who wants all his numey for stocking 
the farm, without having yet derived from it any ad- 
vantage. 
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MODE OF FASIAXNO, IMPLEMBNTS, &C. 

The fiurrasy which aie in general Bnudl, are kept dean, 
and in good oonditi0n> but not in ao high a state of cuK 
tivalion aa they are in some odier parts of England. 
On the day land, the rotation is — first, fidlow ; second, 
wheat ; third, beans: on the loamy soil, — first, turnips ; 
second, barley or oats; third, seeds; fourth, wheat. 

Dung and lime are the prindpal arUdes of manure that 
are used ; bone manure, rape dust, or any other artificial 
dressing, is very seldom tried. 

The horses at plough are generally driven at length ; 
the double-furrow ploughs are very commonly employed, 
which, with a good ploughman who has been used to 
them, turn lay ground as well as any other, but they re- 
quire extra strength. 

Wherever the practice prevails of driving the horses 
in length, these ploughs are of great advantage, particu- 
larly in moving the fallows. Three horses are generally, 
when driven in length, used to a common plough, for stir- 
ring the land, almost in all districts; and four are suffident 
for a double plough when used for the same purpose, which 
is the prindpal part of the summer^s work : thus, instead 
of one acre being ploughed with three horses, there are 
two ploughed with four, which, allowing that the double 
plough does the work of two others, makes a saving of 
two horses, one man, and a boy every day. That, how- 
ever, is not the only advantage of the double plough, 
as, instead of working the land in wet weather, the 
horses may be employed in other labour, and be in good 
time afterwards for performing two days work in one : 
the advantage, indeed, must be at once seen, of employ- 
ing this plough upon a farm, requiring as it does only 
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four horses to do the work; bb, instead of uang the 
four with a single plough, and getting onoe over the 
fallows, the double plough goes over them twice ; and 
besides this, there is the opportunity of taking advantage 
of the weather. In day land, the double ploughs have, 
no doubt, too heavy a draught to be used for breaking 
up, but for stirring, they answer a veiy good purpose ; 
and if only one is employed upon a farm, it makes a ma- 
terial difference with regard to the work. 

These ploughs are used in other counties much more 
generally than in this ; the employment of them prevails 
mostly in Shropshire. 

The land in Leicestershire is^ in many parts, subjected 
to considerable drainage ; some of the drains are laid in 
with the draining tiles, and some with slate chippings : 
the landlord generally pays half the expense. 

The outbuildings are chiefly constructed of brick and 
tiles, or brick and slate; very few thatched buildings, 
espedally of recent structure, are to be seen : being once 
put into good repair, the tenant is expected to keep them 
in the same state during the time he occupies the farm. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

FHoH the description geneiaUy given of this county, it 
might be expected to find it low, wet, and fenny ; but the 
wolds are to the full as extenuve as the marshy and fenny 
lands, including both the ground which is inclosed, and 
that which is yet open. 

The. soil is, in general, extremely rich^ but there are 
four or five distinct characters of it, all of which are v&ry 
productive; 

There are> the marshj the middle marsh, the fen, the 
wold, and the moor. 

The marsh land is that which borders upon the sea, 
and is cmly preserved from the frequent inundations of 
the tide by vast banks, which have been thrown up on 
the sea*co8St, forming between each bank a wide and 
deep channel, that prevents the water from flowing upon 
the land ; whilst tunnels are laid in each embankment, for 
the purpose of conveying the water from one channel to 
another, so that the channel nearest the coast, when the 
tide will allow, empties itself into the sea. 

The fens in Lincolnshire, by means of the effectual 
drainage they have undergone, are rendered perfectly 
sound; the drains are kept clear and in good order, by 
means of regulati<ms similar to those which are applied to 
the roads in most parts of England. Every proprietor or 
occupier of land in the fens pays a rate proportioned to 
the quantity of land which he holds, for clearing or re- 
pairing the drabs ; this rate is collected by a surveyor. 
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who is iqppointed by the commiMioners to see that the 
drains are kept in good order. 

Almost every indosure is divided by a drain, which 
empties itself into a larger one leading to the sea : in 
some parts of the fens, windmills are erected (fonnerly 
much more common than they are now), for the purpose 
of raising the water from the lowest parts^ where it could 
not drain away of itself, into a trough, which empties 
into a drain leading to the coast. 

The middle marsh is the land lying between themanh 
and the wold; it is of rather a strong nature, being 
a mixture of clay and marl *; but it cannot be converted 
into bricks, as the marl, from its chalky tendency, bursts 
before the bricks are suffidently burnt The wdd is 
the upland ground, containing a substratum of chalk, 
which is observed much nearer to the surface in some 
places than it is in others: generally, however, tbere is a 
good depth of soil; and some thousands of acres between 
Homcastle and Barton, which have not been inclosed 
more than thirty years, now produce as much com, and 
are become, by improvement, as profitable a tract of land 
as any in the wold. 

The moor is that which lies between the hills in the 
wold ; it varies more in strata than any other land in 
the county, but produces as much com per acre suitable 
to the soil, as any other part. 

Gravel, sand, sand-stone, iron-stone, and blue-stone, 
are all to be found in this county. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The general custom in Lincolnshire is, to let the iarais 
en leases for seven or fourteen years ; the time for enter- 

* A kind of chalk. 
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ing, throughout the county, is Lady-day, with the ex- 
ception of a few plaoes, where it is May*day. Each of 
these periods may prove irery injurious to the inoosoer^ 
unless the outgoer is compelled by the landlord to sow 
the spring com in proper time faimself, or to allow his 
sncosBsor to entar upon the fsnn sufficiently early to do 
it : May-*day is the wont of the tw&, as if pasture land 
is allowed to be stoeked up to that time, it becomes of 
Kttle value to the incomer during the remainder of the 
sammer, e9|)ecially in a dry season. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
vary viery much in different parta of the county, accord* 
ing to the situation or the ploity or scarcity of employ* 
Bwnt, are generally ooUected quarterly: the highway-tax, 
which is heavy, particulariy in the wuld, is partly paid 
hy co m p o si ti on, and partly wori^ed out, eight shillings 
per day being allowed for the work of two horses and a 
cart, with one man. 

All the kte incfesed bmd in Lincobshimis exonerated 
from tithes, by means of allotments of land set apart fi)r 
that purpose under the provisions of thereq>ectKveacts of 
parliament; in other parts of the county, the general 
practice is to compound both for the great and small tithes. 

CUSTOMS BBTWBSN LANDLOED AMD TKNAKT, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The general custom is, to restrain a tenant from taking 
more than two white crqps to a fallow, and also from 
carrying away either hay or straw from the premises : 
the former restriction, however^ does not apply to the fen 
land, where the mode of fanning is quite different to that 
in the wold ; the kind of grain suitable to the one, being 
quite the reverse with regard to the other. 

An outgoing tenant has the privilege of sowing the 
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spring oom until Lady-day, and of takiag an ct^piag 
crop, both erf the wheat and other com that he has upon 
the ground at the time of his quitting the £uin, but 
is bound to thresh it od the premises: the most general 
custom, howerer, is, for the outgoer to be paid f(wr the 
crops the value of seed and Ubour, also in the same 
way for dorer and other grass seeds, and likewise for 
the manure, and the carting of it, laid out for the 
crop. The valuation of the crops does not take place 
before harvest, and the price of the com is set according 
to the average of three market-days, taken separately once 
a month, between harvest-time and the ensuing Lady- 
day : this prevents the business from being doaed for 
fiifiP or twelve months, but it is so managed that it is im- 
possible for any one to value a crop of wheat correctly 
much before harvest, respecting the yield or quantity : 
and the value is set at the time stated, for the purpose 
of returning to an outgoing tenant the maiicet-price for 
the quantity of com his crop is supposed to. produce, 
that being no more than he is entitled to expect, nor 
more than ought to be paid by one who purchases it* 
Sometimes the latter finds his own seed, and sows the 
spring crop ; but when that is the case, he is obliged to 
make an allowance to bis predecessor for giving him per- 
mission, it being optional with the outgoer, either to sow 
and take the crop himself, or to have it valued to his sue* 
cessor, provided the taking of it is agreed to by the latter. 

MODS OF FARMINQy IMPLEMENTS, &C 

The crops chiefly grown in the fens are oats and wheat ; 
the cultivation of barley is upon a very limited scale. 

The general rotation is — first, cole; second, oats; 
third, wheat ; the latter, if not sown in that course, pro- 
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duces too much straw to have a profitable yield: when 
beans are grown, a crop which is not much resorted to in 
any part of the county, they are sown after the wheat, 
for the same reason that operates to induce the sowing of 
wheat after oats ; but a second oat crop is more frecjuently 
than any other taken aftier the wheat. 

Clover is rery seldom sown in the fen land, the soil not 
being at all adapted to it ; but in many parts of this dis- 
trict lucerne grows particularly kindly, and lasts for many 
years : it is, consequently, more generally cultivated than 
any other artificial grass. 

The farms in the wolds are very extensive, and 
generally in the highest state of cultivation ; all kinds of 
grain, particularly barley, are produced in the greatest 
abundance ; and the good effects of the system followed 
in this part of the county, are demonstratively proved by 
the appearance of the latest indosures. 

The rotation in this district is — ^first, turnips; second, 
barley oc oats ; third, seeds ; fourth, wheat 

Turnips are cultivated in the wolds in Lincolnshire 
upon a much more extensive scale than in any other part 
of England, and the quantity of artificial manure em- 
ployed to produce them is double what is used in any 
other turnip county. The largest concern of tins kind 
in Lincolnshire is at Withcall, near Louth, conducted by 
Mr. Dawson, whose annual laying of turnips is six 
hundred acres and upwards: for this be dresses entirely 
with the bone manure, which is thought preferable to 
any other, and is generally used throughout the county. 

The last two summers have most effectually proved 
the goodness of this manure, they having been any thing 
but fieivourable to the growth of turnips : it has been re- 
marked in otber districts, as well as here, that, the land 
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wliieh leofiFed the amatHtanoe of this mamire^ pioduoed 
good crops €i tormps, oompAred with the erops in the 
Siine naghbonrhood that wete enoouragod by any other 
kind of vMUure. 

The advantages €tf the IxMie manure do not akogether 
consist in the aid it affords to the land, butgreatlyin the 
sariog of expense^ it not being neceaaaty to draw other 
kinds of maniwe out upon the soil. 

There is also a consideraUe saving of expense made by 
diiUiiig the seed and manure at the same time: thus ten 
acres of knd may be manured and sown in a day, with 
one drill and w horses ; whilst, supposing the same 
quantity of ground to be dressed over with dung in the 
usual manner, the diffisrenoe of expense, added to the 
vahie of the difierence of time, woukl neariy pay for the 
bone manure. The quantity of the lastpmentioned ma- 
nure used per acre is fitom twenty to twenty-five bushels, 
at about Si. per bushel. One of the greatest advant^^ 
attending the uae of it is the saving of time it frequently 
makes, with refaience to a crop of turnips^ by putting the 
seedin the ground previous toa fall of nsin, there being 
an (^peertunity of doing so, by means of using this ma* 
nure, seven or ejgfat days sooner than when, in the custo- 
mary method, there is so much carting to perfiMrm. 

A great quantity cf dialk is laid out upon the land, 
which 9miw&$ the fiarpoae extremely well on the light 
soih^ by gjceatly asristing to dose them; and with the ad- 
dition of the bone manure, which creates an action in the 
land, it is considered fit to produce any sort of grain. 
The chalk is laid out in the winter; at wfaidi time diere 
are f^nty of bands, and the expense is tolerably reason* 
able, though very frequently ccnaderable sums of monqr 
are earned by the men empbyed in this kind of lahanr. 
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The practice is, for a certain number of acres to be let 
to be covered with chalk ; the men dig it, carry it out, 
and spread it upon their ground, finding their own horses 
fbr that purpose, at the rate of 7i. or 8d. per square yard 
in the pit. 

Another manure is used in the same way as the bone, 
namely, rape dust, which is to be had at a reasonable rate, 
and is considered very good for wheat : it is produced 
from the cake ground down ; a ton weight, which costs 
from six to seven pounds, will dress neariy five aoes of 
land* In the Seoe there is a practice of laying clay upon 
tiieland, which is procured by die drains being coxistandy 
cleaned out, and found at various distances from the sur- 
hee all through the fens: great benefit is derived from 
ity and it is ascertained to be a sufficient dressing for 
eight or ten years. 

The bone and rape manure being so much used fbr 
turnips, the dung diat is made is generally carried out in 
the winter as a top dressing, both upon the green wheat 
and seeds : this system is not an expensive one, the work 
being got through in frost when nothing else can be done, 
and the land being by this means brought into the 
highest posable state of cultivalioo. 

Many farmers in the feiw are obliged to take in beasts 
to keep during the winter, fc»* the purpose of treading in 
their straw, they having no pasture land in their occupa^ 
tioQ on which they can turn them in the spring: if th^ 
fail in obtaining beasts, which has been frequendy the 
case during the last few years, owing to the mQdness of 
the winters, and through the want <^ buildings, there is 
a great waste of fodder, and much straw is often burnt. 
But although there is such a'profusicm of straw through- 
out the county, the bay stacks are scarcely ever thatched ; 
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This coanfty has always been remarkable for its breeds 
cfcatlle and sheep, and for rearing them of an enormoas 
flse and weigfat. The cattle are now much cnxsed with 
the Dmfaam breed, by whidi an animal is pioduced much 
handuncr in all its paints than the original ; the sheep 
are abo ciosscd with the Leicestershire breed, and it is 
now (fificult to meet with true bred Lincolnshire sheep. 

The sheep are not only remarkable tat their aze and 
weight, bat abo tat the surprising quantity and length 
ofthehrwool; but nhenerer they are removed fixxn their 
native soil into any other comity, they become much d^ 
tcrionted,bothinG8rea&sandin the quality of their wocd; 
this is doubtless oocaskmed by the difference of soil and 
cUmafte. Amazing numbers of beasts and sheep are fed 
in the manihes during the summer, and the quantity of 
meat sup[died finom this county to the London markets 
is mndi greater than fiom any other *• 

* Bimensioiis snd weigfat of three sheep, bdonging to Mr. Daw- 
son of WitkeaUt ss taken before the Rev. John Wraj, Mr. Hsriand, 
Mr. Jones, and others, on the 2l8t of September, 1826 : 

WiixiAV, Cnne^shear.) 

F«et. laebes. 

Length from the top of the head to the tail 4 7 

Breadth across the chine 2 2| 

Girth behind the shoulders 6 1 

From the top of the shoulders to the breast-end 2 7 

Breadth across the rump 1 lOi 

Round the rump from hip to hip . . .3 4 

From the centre of the hip to the bottom of theflank 2 5 

From the bosom-point to the rump ... 5 6 

Lengthof the face from the crown to the nose • 10} 

Breadth from ^e to eye 5| 

Round the crag 110 

Round the chop ...... 1 

Amn the knee to the fetlock .•••04 
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lire is perhaps superior in richness of sail to 
any other coanty» but it has neverthdess its disadvan* 
tages ; having but little home consumption, and the mar- 
kets for its produce being very distant are necessarily of 
an inferior description. The chief put of its products, 
therefore, can only with any advantage be sent to the 
metropolis, excepting towards the north, from whence a 
portion of them goes to Leeds. 

Only one kind of plough is used throughout the county, 
and that a very small one, similar to the Scots plough, 
drawn by two horses ; the system of ploughing, however, 
here, is not so well regulated as it Is in some parts of 
Norfolk. 

Dung-carts are scarcely ever used, all the manure 
being carried out in waggons and spread from them, 
instead of its being laid out in lumps ; thus the work is 
begun and finished at the same time, and the chance is 
avoided of the crop coming up very imequal, which is 
sometimes the case, if particular care is not taken to 
shovel the lump places clean, and the mcnre so when it is 
used as a top dressing, than when stirred in a fallow. 

Lincolnshire is now, in general, dry and sound ; when 

Faet lAch. 

Thickness of the foreleg under the knee .0 4 J 

¥Vom the hock to the fetlock .... 7 

Hiickness of the hind-leg 5 

Height 2 Si 

Weight 27 Stone 8 Pounds 

Magnum Bonum, (Two- shear.) 

Weight 26 Stone 

Height 2 Feet 9 Inches 

Carcass K, (Shearling.) 

Woght 20 Stone 4 Pounds 

Height 2 Feet 7 Inches 

Weight used in Lincolnshire is 141bs. to the stone. 

T 
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•ny under dnBung is done, the drains ere most cAm- 
mcmly laid in with the dnining tiles^ whidi are uaiaUy 
provided by the landlord, and the tenant pays for the 
workmandiip. 

The threshing is all done by machinesi which are gene- 
rally portable. The com is put into the ground by the 
drill : the bams being very small, a great proportion ol 
the com is, during the summer, threshed in the open air» 

The farms here are very scantily supphed with out- 
buildings, and what there are, are chiefly' constructed (if 
that tent! can be used) with mud. Many of them have 
walls (if they can be so called) made only of stubUe. 
This description does not include the bams, which are 
built of brick and tiled ; but there is only one bam upon 
a farm of from one thousand to two thousand acres, and 
that not capable of holding more than from twenty to 
thirty loads of corn. 

The buildii^B, such as they are^ having been once put 
into good repair, when a tenant enters upon a farm, be is 
expected to leave them in that state when he quits, the 
landkml finding materials and the tenant workmanddp; 
but in Lincolnshire, the landlords are, generaUy i^ieaking, 
as seldom called upon for repairs as in most counties. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The air of this county is temperate and healthy, and the 
scenery beautiful and picturesque, it bears much resem- 
blance to that of Herefordshire. 

The eastern parts are covered with wood, and the 
western are mountainous ; great numbers of sheep, how- 
ever, are fed upon the hills, and the vallies produce ex- 
cellent pasture and grain. 

Coals are in great abundance : the rivers are stored 
with various kinds of fish, and afford to the inhabitants 
very convenient water-carriage. 

The manufacture chiefly carried on here is that of 
flannel, which is generally sold to the merchants of 
Bristol, and conveyed to the Bristol Channel by the Wye, 
the Usk and the Bomney. 

The situation of this county is well adapted for com- 
merce ; but inland navigation^ which has in some parts of 
the kingdom been carried to so great an extent, has not 
met with much encouragement here. In all districts, in- 
deed, where there are many hills and rocks, the expense 
must be too considerable to be incurred, unless there are 
valuable manufactures to pay for water-carriage, which 
is not precisely the case in this quarter. 

The character of the soil in its lines of variety, is much 
the same throughout the county, consisting on the ele* 
vated ground of a red sandy loam, and in the vallies of a 
red clay. 

PBACTICE OF TBNANCy. 

The farms here are most uwially let <Mily firoiii year to 

year. The custom is to enter upon the naeadow land at 

Christmas, and u|)on the arable at Candlemas; at which 

T2 
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ktter. period, all the famdy with the exception of one field 
and put of the house retained by the outgoer, is taken 
poiBtMiun of bj the inmming tenant, who obtains the 
whole of the boose and premises at May-daj. 

The rents are paid half yearly : the poor-ntes are goie- 
raUy cidlected quarteriy : the higfairay-tax is half paid by 
eomposition and half woi^ed out : the tithes are usually 
oompounded for; but in many places the land is freed in 
consequence of the landlord's having purchased them. 

CUSTOMS BBTWBBK LANDLOBD AND TENANT, AND THB 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

Id some parts of the county, a tenant is aUowed to sell 
hay and straw, but it is not the general custom, with the 
exception that one tenant is permitted to sell to another 
on the same estate. There is no restriction as to the 
mode of cropping the land, nor as to the quantity of 
wheat allowed to be sown, provided the ground is fal- 
lowed for it. A tenant is generally allowed to farm his 
land in whatever way he considers most advantageous to 
himself. 

On quitting a farm, the outgoing tenant, as above stated, 
retains part of the house and one field till May-day, for 
the purpose of making use of his straw. 

He receives firom the wheat crop that he sows, two- 
thirds, if the ground was fallowed; but only one half, if it 
be a brush crop : the incomer has the remainder on ac- 
count of his paying rent for the whole of the land firom 
the time of his entering, the tithe upon the grain being 
always taken before the division is made. 

The incomer is not bound by custom to pay for anything 
but the grass seeds upon the ground, the value of seed 
and labour, it being at his option to plough the land tot 
his fallows or for the spring crop. He has the benefit of 
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all the manure made from the outgoer's proportion of the 
crop, which the latter is bound to feed upon the pre- 
misesy gratis. If the incomer agrees to take the whole of 
the wheat crop, which is sometimes the case, he has only 
to pay the value of the outgoer*s proportion, he being 
entitled to his third, and to deduct the tithe. 

IIODB OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

The ground is, in general, very clean, and kept in good 
order ; the regulation of the cropping might, however, be 
very much amended. The wheat, which is chiefly fal- 
lowed for, is most commonly ploughed in. Scarcely any 
other kind of gndn is sown than wheat, oats, and barley. 
Upon the day, the rotation is — ^first, fallow ; second, 
wheat ; third, oats ; fourth, seeds ; and upon the sandy 
soil, first, turnips ; second, barley ; third, seeds ; fourth, 
oats ; and then a fallow is made for wheat if the land is 
not very clean, but very frequently a second crop of 
wheat is sown after the oats. 

The manure chiefly used is lime, which is always laid 
upon the land in the spring or during the summer, it 
b^ng scarcely ever used in the autumn. Great part of 
the ground is ploughed with oxen, which are most fre* 
quently driven in single harness. The cattle bred here 
are of the Herefordshire breed: they are much finer 
beasts than those of the same breed kept in the adjoining 
counties, excepting in that from which they derive their 
name and origin. Much draining is done in various 
parts of this county, the diief proporticm of which is laid 
m with stone or tiles; the landlord generally pays half 
the expense. 

The repairs of the outbuildings, which are chiefly con* 
structed of stone and stone-slate, are invariably at the 
charge of the landlord. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The air of this county is not so cold as that of some of 
the other northern districts ; being situated in a narrow 
tract between the German Ocean and the Irish Sea, it is 
warmed bj rapours from the sea in the same manner aa 
the whole island of Britain. On the eastern side of the 
county, or towards the sea^coast, the ground is wdl 
cuhiTated and produces excellent crops ; and near the 
banks of all the rivers there are fine meadows, whidi 
aflbrd an abundance of pasture for cattle. 

The western side of the county is mountainous, and 
is mostly ooTered with numerous flocks of sheep. 

Coak, as is well known, form the great source of the 
wealth of this county, immense quantities being raised 
from the pits fbr the Mipply <^ the metropcdis and other 
markets. 

There is a most striking contrast between this and the 
adjoining county of Durham, not arising from difference 
of soil, but merely from that of management, and tlie 
habits of the people. The soil of Northumberland, 
entering it from Durham, is of much the same character, 
in general, as that of the latter, it being a reddish kind of 
clay, whidi produces good crops of com, particularly of 
wheat ; towards the coast, it becomes more of a loamy 
nature. The tract of land between Alnwick and Ber- 
wick, through the richness of the soil, the mode of its 
management, and the picturesqueness oi the scenery, is 
extremely beautiful. 
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* PRACTtCB OF TENANCY. 

The U6ual period for eotering upon a farm in this. 
Qpuuty is May-day. Leases are granted for seven^ four- 
teen^ or twentymne years, which in general contain 
various restrictions. 

The rents are paid half yearly: the high way ^tax is 
gsneraUy worked out : the tithes are valued every year^ 
the landlcnrd most commonly takes them upon himself^ 
and compounds for tbem. The poor are supported by 
vqluotary contributions received at the chufch-door ; and 
if these wee msufficient^ tb^ landholders are looked to for 
a further supply. No poor-^rat^ a^ collected, (that is 
U> say> in the ordinary metbo^» as practised in other qduq^ 
ties ;) if a man is able to work, he receives nothing from 
the parish, except that they provide him with a residence. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OqTQOINO TBNANT. 

In order that an ineoming tenaaC nurf not be put to 
the inconvenience of entering a farm without having hay 
upon it sufficient for his cattle, the landlord binds the 
tenant in possesinon, when about to quit, neither to cut 
nor feed the seeds during the last year of his lease, after 
harvest, and compels him to leaire them for the kusomear^ 
that the latter may cut them for hay when be enters 
upon the farm. In some places, the landlord, when be 
first lets a form, sows the seeds himself, and then the 
tenant is bound to leave the same qnantiQr of seeds upon 
the ground wben he quits a fam, as he found upon it 
when he entered. 

The tenants, in general, are not ailowied to seD hay or 
straw, Mng oUiged to feed it all upon the premises. la 
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Ilrre bmg but nrj Ettle meadow -gnsB in diis 
cora^, it beconee ataumry to loort to a regular auc- 

The syatea yuaa lly fiiUowed is to &Jlow fcr wheat, 
and the rotation is — first, fallow ; secood, wheat ; third, 

fiairth, oats, and bllow agun fir wheat. In Bome 
, a hrger proportion of the farm is sown with graat 
in otder that the land auy lie two yean instead 

between the white cn^». Part of the seeds are 
sn old, and the tcnuinmg proportion one ; the 
•ar old seeds are generally fed off, and the ground 
D with oats ; the one year old seeds are cut for bay, 
ft to be fed off the succeeding year. 
: few turnips are grown in this county, excepting 
> Und adjoining the coast ; they are, great part of 
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them, pulled and fed upon pasture land with beasts or 
sheep ; but not many, either of cattle or sheep, are pre- 
pared for the butcher. 

The manure chiefly used is lime, which is obtained at 
a reasonable rate, there being a great abundance of lime- 
stone as well as fuel on the spot. Fresh mould and lime 
are frequently mixed together : the effect of the latter 
article must, in a great measure, be lost from its being 
so often applied. If tares were sown after the oats, either 
to be fed off, ploughed in, or cut for the cattle, they 
would mellow the ground and produce fresh vegetable 
matter for the lime to act upon, which it always requires* 
' Waggons are never employed, either in harvest or at 
any other time, the com being carried in Jong open 
framed carts, and the manure in a small single-horse 
dung cart, which is predsdy the same as the Scots system. 

The drill is only used for the few turnips that are 
grown, the corn being generally sown by hand : the 
county not being overburdened with population, the com 
is always threshed by the flail. 

The outbuildings are, in general, very good, and the 
farm-houses and cottages comfortable and respectable : 
they are all chiefly constructed with sandstone and pan- 
tiles, and are kept in repair by the landlord. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The toluhrious air of this county is ascribed aa the 
reason why m maoy of the nobility have seats in it. 
Although it is not so extensive as some, yet there are 
mote numsioD-houses ia it than in any other county in 
^n^aod. 

The soil is, for the greater part, rich ; it consists either 
of a striHig black land> or, in different c^uitezs, of a red 
loam. 

The produce of Northamptonshire is considerable, 
both with ref^ence to grain and meat. The principal 
manufactures are those of shalloons, boots and shoes, 
and all sorts of leather caps. 

PRAOTICB OP TSNANCV. 

The usual time for entering upon a farm is at Lsdy- 
day ; the farms are most commonly let only from year 
to year. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
vary considerably in different parts of the county, 
are collected in some places quarterly, and in others 
monthly : the highway-tax is generally half worked out, 
and half paid by oompoNtion. 

In various parts of Northamptonshire the land is ex< 
onerated from tithes, by means of allotments of ground, 
but the greater proportion is titheable; both the great 
and small tithes, however, are usually compounded for. 
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CUSTOMS SETWHtN LAl^DtOlIt) AND TttNANt, kSD THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

, A tenant is, in general, restrained from removing either 
hay or straw from the premises. The system of cultiva- 
tion, within the limits of which he is confined, will not 
allow him to exceed two crops to a fallow ; but there is 
no general restriction as to the quantity of wheat that 
tnay be sown upon a farm, and it is usually the practice 
of the tenant to sow all he can when he quits. 

An outgoing tenant, on quitting a farm, gives up pos- 
session of the house, premises, and land altogether, and 
receives from his successor for the wheat he leaves upon 
the ground, the value of the seed and labour, including 
the summer fallow, if it was a clear one during the whole 
of the summer, but only the value of the seed and labour 
if sown after any other crop, that being termed a bastard 
fallow. He likewise receives the value of the seed and 
labour for all die seeds he leaves upon the ground, tOr 
gether with any winter ploughing he may perfortn* sucb 
as breaking up winter fiJlows, from which he derives no 
benefit, but he cannot touch the land intended for the 
spring crop, without having authority fqr tbiit purpose 
from the succeeding tcsiant. 

The incomer is compelled, by the general custom, to take 
the wheat crc^ the grass seeds upon the ground, and to 
pay for all fallowed land from which he receives the whole 
of the benefit, by valuation. He has, however, the pri- 
vilege of ploughing the land himSdf for the spring crqp^ 
but he cannot enter for that purpose before Lady-day, 
without permission from the tenant in possession ; he re- 
ceives, however, the benefit of all the manure without 
any charge. 
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MODE OF FABMIN6, IMPLXMSNTB^ (kc. 

The mode of farming generally practised in Nortfa- 
amptonshirey is the same that has been in use for many 
years, nor does there appear to be much inclination to 
alter the system. 

In the strong land, the rotation is — ^first, fallow; 
second, wheat ; third, beans ; whidi some farmers begin 
and finish with. No one, perhaps, has any right to find 
fault with them for distressing the land, but they cer- 
tainly might make more of it than they do. The rotation 
on the loamy soil is — first, turnips; second, barley; 
third, seeds ; fourth, wheat : the ground is, in general, 
kept very dean, and in very fair condition. 

Some of the land in this county lies in a very wet 
state, but it might be greatly improved by drainage. 
The tenant, however, has, in this respect, not miich en- 
couragement given him, as, in general, the expense falls 
entirely upon himself. What draining is performed on 
the arable land chiefly consists of wood and straw ; on 
pasture land, the draining is principally done with the 
turf. 

The drill is very little used, and the same may be said 
of threshing machines ; the wheat, when sown upon a 
fallow, is invariably ploughed in. 

The outbuildings that have been lately erected are 
chiefly built with brick, or stone and tiles, but most of 
the buildings are thatched ; they are kept in repair at 
the expense of the landknxl. 
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NORFOLK. 

Thkbb are in this county a variety of soils; that whidi 
may be aaid to form the general sorfaoe* is a light sand,* 
in some places so entirely a sand that the poorest forest 
land may be put in comparison with it ; but^ from the 
mode of cultivation which is in general practised, all the 
different soits of land are rendered tolerably productive. 

The air in Norfolk, like that of all other districts, 
varies according to situation ; in the interior, it is sharp; 
and, from th^ dryness of the soil, the climate is considered 
very healthy, but vegetation is not produced at so early 
a stage, as in some of the inland or more southern coun- 
ties* 

The western part of the county presents an extensive 
tract of fen land, which is laid as dry and is as produce 
tive as any other quarter. Clay is much nearer the sur* 
hce in the fen land than in other districts, and when 
ploughed at the usual dqith is frequently turned up fiom 
one end of the inclosure to the other. ' 

In the north, a poor light sand generally predominates ; 
but in the eastern and interior parts of the county, the 
greater proportion of the scnl is rich, consisting of grazing 
and strong wheat land, and of light sandy loam. 

PftACTICS OF THNANCT. 

The farms in this county are most of them very ex- 
tensive ; the greater part have very little, if any, pasture 
land belonging to them. 

Leases are generally granted for seven or fourteen 
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years ; a few for twenty-one. The usual time for entering 
upon a farm is at Michaelmas, when a tenant takes pos- 
session of the house and other premises, and of the land. 
The rents are usually paid half yearly: the poor-rates 
are in some places collected every six months, but gene- 
ndly quarterly : the bighway*tax is either worked out or 
compounded for, whichever way is found most convex 
nieiit. The tithes, which are extremely heavy, are usually 
pflod by composition. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

According to the custom betweeo landlord and tenant 
in this county, the land cannot well be otherwise than in 
good condition : upon many of the farms the pi^ohibi"' 
tions are \&[j severe* 

A tenant is in general bound to farm the land in a 
regular course, by taking a fourth of the arable soil for 
wheat, a fourth for barky or spring oorn, the same pro< 
portion foac seodsi and the remaining part for turnips* In 
some places he is restrained from sowing more than a 
given proportion of the land with oats, ns part of his spring 
crop, perhaps only one field ; sometimes no oata are al* 
lowed to be sown, but only barley, an oal crop bdng 
considered to unpoverioh the land for more than barlqr. 

The restriction is. general as to hay and strew, the 
whole of which is to be spent upon the premises: there 
is likewise very commonly prescribed a certain quantity 
of draining, hedgmg and ditdiing to be performed every 
year. 

A tenant quitting a farm at Michaelmas has his last 
year's crop to thresh, which he either performs Jiimself 
or pays his successor for doing it. The incoming tenant 
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has the ehaff and the straw, in retuni for carrying oat 
the ooro when bM, or ready for market. 

The outgoer is not paid for any ploughings or for any 
WiNrk that he may do ; he only rec^ves money for what 
he leayes growing upon the land : for the crops on the 
ground, either of turnips, seeds, or clover lays, he is 
paid according tp the valuation of two individuals, chosen 
one by each party. If the turnip crop fails, the outgoer 
can claim nothing for labour. 

The incomer generally sows the wheat crop, but he 
cannot enter on the farm before Michaelmas day, with- 
out permission from the outgoer ; nor can the latter plough 
the land and charge it without being authorized by the 
incomer. A tenant, however, entering at Michaelmas, and 
having all his land to plough after that period for his 
wheat crop, is placed in a very awkward situation, espe- 
cially if, as sometimes happens, the outgoer, through 
caprice, will neither plough the land himself, nor let his 
successor enter for the purpose of carrying that operation 
into etftet, before the time of giving up possession. 

The incomer, besides paying by valuation for the grass 
seeds and turnips, has to take all the hay, but he has the 
benefit of the whole of the dung left upon the premises, 
without any charge. 

Altbough a tenant may be bound to make sufficient 
manure for the turnip crop, he, in oonsequenoe of being 
allowed nothing for the dung which he leaves upon the 
farm, is naturally as sparing of his hay as possible, as, on 
account of losing the greatest profit ki feedings which is 
the dung or the talue of it, he consider? it more to his 
advantage, rather than run the risk of the markets, and 
also to save the expense and trouble of feeding, to keep 
all the hay he can, and have it valued to his successor, a 
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pnKtiDeirfiidi very often opentes much to the disadvan- 
tage of the incomer, a quanthy of hay being thrown upon 

Um whiA he does not want, beades his beii^ drained of 
Us money at a time when, above all others, he most stands 
in need rf it,— but he is obliged to conform to the ci»tom 
of theoountj. 

M ODB OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Turnip-husbandry forms the baas of the Norfolk sys- 
tem rf cultivation, which has been the making of tbe land 
and of the county m general. Some parts of it may not 
be so highly cultivated ; but taken as a whole, Norfolk 
undoubtedly excels any other county in England, both 
in neatness and in the condition of the soil : the nature 
and quality of the land, however, must be mably taken 
into consideration, as well as its management . 

Swedish turnips are not so generally grown in this 
county, as in many other quarters. The mangel wurzel 
and the white turnip are the principal roots ; the former 
is pulled and kept for winter feeding ; it b very mudi 
used with boDed linseed, cracked barley, and cut hay, for 

stalled beasts. 

The usual rotation is — first, turnips ; second^ barley ; 
third, seeds; fourth, wheat: the seeds, in general, 
scarcely ever remain down longer than a year. 

But little land is left between the plough and the hedge, 
and what the plough cannot take upon the fallows adjoin- 
ing the hedges is generally done by the spade, whilst the 
ditches are all kept clear ; pursuing this system every time 
the field is fallowed, causes no more expense than the al- 
lowing them to remain double the time, when they would 
require twice the labour. In this one particular, the Nor- 
folk farmers are remarkably attentive; nor can they be 
charged with any neglect, except that their stacks are not 
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80 neat as thej might be made, though this^periiaps, may 
not be material ; still, however, a neat stack-yard gpreatly 
adds to the appearance of a farm. 

Where the land requires dnuning, there is not much 
hesitation in doing it ; and where stone can be had, it is 
used for that purpose, but the materials generally ap* 
plied are wood and straw. 

The drill is used for every kind of grain, excepting 
beans, which are generally planted by the dibble; in 
«Hne parts of the county too much both of wheat and 
barley is drilled per acre, more straw bdng thus pro- 
duced than the ground can bear, and, consequently, there 
are a great many under-ears, which not only hurt the 
sample, but are a great drawback upon the produce. 
Threshing machines are generally used, and likewise a 
high-wheeled plough, which, more than any other, al- 
lows the draught of the horses to come nearer to the 
work. The end of the plough rests upon a frame, and 
by means of moving the latter upwards and downwards, 
b let into the ground deeper or lighter, whichever may 
be required, whilst the horses being attached to the frame, 
instead of the end of the plough, the fcxmer having a 
communication by means of a chain with nearly the 
centre of it, the plough, in consequence, goes much 
lighter ; but the ease with which the Norfolk ploughs are 
drawn, arises, in a great degree, from the make and shape 
of the ploughshare. 

The shares in the Norfolk ploughs are generally wide 
enough to cover the wing, or rather to cut the whole 
width of the furrow, which being done, there is only the 
turning of the furrow left for the draught of the horses : 
other ploughs, with small shares, cut only half the width, 
and thus not only the turning of the furrow, but the sepa- 

u 
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rating by force of the other half» is kft to the dnuiglit 
of the horses, which renders the work douU j laborious. 
No plough is drawn by more than two horsesy and very 
frequently two oxen are substituted ; roUen and wag- 
gons are generaUy used with the horses driven double, 
and even carts are sometimes seen drawn in die same 
way. 

The outbuildingSi which are very extensive, and un- 
commonly convenient, are chiefly constructed of brick 
and pantiles ; thatched buildings are rarely to be seen in 
Norfolk ; the repairs are generally made at the expense 
of the landlord. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The air of this county is pure and salubrious, and it is 
generally esteemed one of the healthiest spots in England : 
it frequently, however, suffers from the want of rain, 
whilst others have an abundance ; and it is generally re- 
marked, that, from whatever cause, less rain falls here 
than in any other district. 

There is a great inequality of surface in Nottingham- 
shire, sufficient, at least, to prevent the sameness of a flat, 
though there are no mountains, and the soil and culti- 
vation materially differ. The county may be said to be 
divided into four distinct districts, one containing coal, 
limestone^ and quarries of excellent building stone, 
another clay, another hazle-mould, and another forest- 
landy which is very extensive, but the chief part of which 
is now in a state of cultivation, and is rendered extremely 
useful, notwithstanding the thin quality of the soil. 

The western parts of the county abound with coal^ 
and there are several quarries of exceedingly hard stone^s 
which is much used by the inhabitants in laying the floors 
of their houses : the southern and eastern parts are par-^ 
ticularly fertile in com. 

The principal manufactures here are those of stock-> 
ings, glass, and earthenware; there are also great quan- 
tities of malt made, and yery fine ale brewed, all which 
articles are sent to London, as well as to other parts of 
the kingdom. 

us 
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PRACnCB OF TENANCY. 

The tenants in general in this county hold only at will; 
the general time of entering upon a farm is at Lady-day, 
but in the northern part of the county, at Michaelmas, 
and the house at Lady-day : the customs vary according 
to the difference of the takings. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
are very heavy, are collected as often as they are required 
in the course of the year : the highway-tax is generally 
outset by working three days on the turnpike, and three 
days on the bye-roads, for every 9M. rent, with two 
horses and a cart : the tithes are seldom taken in kind ; 
die great tithe is valued eveiy year and compounded for ; 
the small tithes, which include hay, turnips, potatoes, 
cows, sheep, wool, pigs, and geese, are generally paid by 
a permanent value being set upon them. 

CUSTOMS ISTWEKN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THV 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The usual practice is not to albw either hay or straw to 
be taken from the premises ; but there is no general restric- 
tion either as to the cultivation or the cropping of the land, 
excepting that where the tenant enters at Michaelmas, he 
is bound to take but three crops to a fallow, and never 
two white ones successively. Where the entry is at 
Michaelmas, the outgoer is paid by valuation either upon 
wheat or turnips, for all the seed and labour he has be- 
stowed upon the land for that cit^ ; likewise for the 
seed and labour upon the clover, or other grass seeds, 
and for all the ploughing he can do before Michaelmas : 
for all extra management, such as manuring with bones. 
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or other artifioial manure, he is paid, if the first crop, the 
full value of the manure, if the second, only half tillage, 
and so on, for several years : for dung he is allowed 
nothing, neith^ for that which he leaves in the yards, 
nor for what he has laid oQt upon the land ; but under 
the general custom of entry (at Lady-day) the outgoer is 
paid for all kind of manure, both in and out of the yards, 
from which he has derived no benefit ; also for seed and 
labour, and for all the ploughing he can do until Lady- 
day, the same as a Michaelmas tenant. 

The incomer, under either custom, has to pay for the 
crops upon the ground ; but, entering at Michaelmas, he 
has not to pay near so much as if he enters at Lady -day, 
not only from having the benefit of the dung, but from 
there not being time for the outgoer to plough more land 
than he requires for his Michaelmas season, whilst a tenant 
quitting at Lady-day has the opportunity of breaking 
up all the fallows, and ploughing and sowing the land 
for the incomer's spring crop, it being entirely optional 
with him to allow his successor to come upon the farm to 
plough before Lady-day, or not. 

Under either a Midiaefanas, or the general time o^ 
entry, an outgoing tenant does not take the last crop of 
€om that he sows, he having it valued to his successor ; 
but each of them is bound to feed the last crop that is 
harvested, upon the premises: thus a Michaelmas out- 
goer requires the use of the yards and buildings till the 
ensuing Lady-day, whilst the Lady-day outgoer quits 
the land and premises all at that period, he having had 
the same time to feed his crop as the Michaelmas out* 
goer: if any hay or straw is left after that period, it is 
optional with the incomer to take it or not ; if he declines 
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it, the bay or stniw u sold to any other perton, but it 
muit, Dcrertbdess, be fed upon the premises. 

MODS OF rARMINe, IHPLEUBNTS, Scc 

The 3(b1 ia the ii<Hthern part of the county is rich 
and capable of producing any kind of root or grain ; the 
land, especially in the ndgbbourhood of Blythe, is kept 
in most excellent ccHtditicHi, and is in as high a state of 
cultivation as any in England. 

The system ad<^ted in this quarter is — ^first, turnips ; 
second, barley or oats; third* seeds; fourth, wheat; 
fifth, peas: a considoable quantity of spring and winter 
cabbage is planted, which is fed off by sheep, one sort 
before the turnips are b^un upon, and the other after 
they are finished ; all this land otHnes in for wheat or 
barley. 

The forest land bears excellent crops of turnips and 
barky ; the general practice is to sow but little wheat 
upon it ; this kind of land is very valuable to the clay- 
land farms, it being kept entirely for thai sheep, and the 
one assisting the other. 

The clay-land farms, which are chiefly towards the 

western ude of the county, are very badly managed, 

there being no restriction upon them as to the mode of 

the rotation is — first, fallow ; second, wheat ; 

ds ; fourth, wheat ; fiiUi, oats ; but very fre- 

sebond crop of wheat is taken before the seeds 

The bone manure is very generally used with 

'or turnips, and the seeds have a top-dressing 

;, which brings the land into high condition for 

The drill is scarcely ever used for wheat, and 
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frequently not for barley: the wheat is now generally 
sown by hand after the land-press has been used upon 
the soil; this implement is drawn by one horse, and 
follows the labour of two ploughs whilst the latter are 
working. 

The simplicity of the land-{Nress * forms a powerful 
motiye to induce its general use ; nor would any person 
occupying very light land, and. who has the slightest 
knowledge of it, ever be without one. In some counties 
an e£Fect similar to that produced by it is sometimes en* 
deavoured to be brought about by means of the wheels 
of a narrow-wheeled dung-cart ; but though the utility 
of it is thus shewn, the benefit is not equally the same. 
The implement itself merely consists of a pair of shafts for 
the horse, and an axletree with two cast-iron wheels at one 
end, and a small balance-wheel at the other. The horse 
that draws it goes up the furrow after the last plough, 
and the two cast-iron wheels, one ,of which is moyeable 
according to the width of the furrow, from seven to 
twenty-two inches, run in the seam of the furrow made 
by each plough ; the other wheel, running upon the whole 
ground merely as a balance, is likewise moveable, in order 
that, when passing declining ground, or on a side hill, it 
can either be raised or lowered as required ; and thus the 
land-press is kept upon a level, otherwise the balance- 
wheel being on the lowest ground, great part of the 
weight would fall upon it, and the effect would be lost. 
From the weight of the two cast-iron wheels, which are of 
a conical shape, the ground is pressed in seams, the same 
as if they had been drawn out by a hoe, with this differ- 
ence, however, that the land is closed by the weight, and 

* See plate of Land-press on an improved principle. 
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the seed being sown by hand all runs mto the seams, 
they being sufficiently deep to prevent the harrows from 
disturbing it ; the seed comes up afterwards as true as 
peas ever did when sown in a garden. 

This implement has not long been used in Notting* 
hamshire, but on the light soils it is said to answer a 
better purpose than any inventioa hitherto introduoedf 
particularly with reference to wheat, which, from the 
land being dosed, and the seed secured a good dqith in 
the earth, is in a great measure prevented horn fiidling at 
the root before harvest time ; and upon light land the 
ground cannot be made too close in order to have the 
full benefit of a iHieat crop. 

The outbuildings, which are spacious and very conve- 
nient, are chiefly constructed of brick and tiles; after 
being once put into good repair, the tenant is expected 
to keep them in that state at his own expense, during the 
time he occufnes them. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

A LABOE tnct of land in this county is bleakly situated, 
like the hills in Glouoestenhiie, and is very little suparior 
to them in the quality of the soil. Oxfordshire in 
genendy though in some places very productiye, has but 
▼eiy little depth of soil, there being, more commonly than 
anything else, a substratum of poor hungry grayel. 
There is but little trade here, with the exception of that 
arising from the woollen manufacture at Witney ; malt, 
however, is made in eondderable quantities, and sent to 
the London markets. 

PRACTICE OF TBNANCT. 

The general practice is to enter upon farms at 
Michaelmas : leases are granted for seven or fourteen 
years : at Michaelmas, the inccnning tenant takes pos- 
session of the house and all the land, but the outgoer 
retains the use of the out-buildings till Lady-day. 

The rents are paid half-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
are, in many places, collected by a permanent overseer, 
are called for quarterly : the hi^way-tax is most fre* 
quently worked out: the great and small tithes are 
chiefly compounded for. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is, in general, restrained from carrying off 
either hay or straw from the premises ; but he is not 
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bound to adopt any particular mode of cultivadon, n<Hr 
18 he restricted with regard to the quantity of land to be 
sown with wheat, he bdng usually allowed to pursue 
any system that be considers most advantageous to 
himself. 

An outgoing tenant, quitting at Michaelmas, sows the 
wheat crop before he gives up possession, but he must 
have it all done before or by that time. He is paid for 
the wheat, according to the previuling custom, by his 
successor, the value of seed and labour, and likewise in 
the same way for seeds, and turnips ; and £or ploughings, 
harrowings, and dung carting, performed during the 
winter and summer, on a turnip or wheat fallow : the 
dung itself he is not paid for; and although he is bound 
to feed his last crop of hay and com that he harvests, 
upon the premises, the incomer claims all the manure. 

MODS OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

The principal dependence of the farmer here is upon 
barley, the crops of which, particularly in the northern 
part of the county, are very abundant, frequently yield- 
ing from six to seven quarters per acre, and, from riie 
nature of the soil, it is thought by the maltsters to be 
equal if not superior to any other barley. 

Turnip husbandry is generally practised throughout 
the county: the rotation is — ^first, turnips; second, bar- 
ley; third, seeds, which remain for two years; fourth, 
wheat. On spme of the hills in Oxfordshire, a practice 
prevails of sowing sainfoin, which is suffered to remain 
as long as any benefit can be derived from it ; when the 
plant no longer pays for standing, the land is pared by 
the breast plough, and the surface burnt, as a manure 
for turnips : this plan is frequently adopted on clover 
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lays, and fonns the chief article of manure to which 
course is had ; but if the Wiltshire system, the same as 
has been recommended in the county of Gloucester, was 
practised here, it would be found equally beneficial. 

The wheat is, in general, sown very early here ; in 
some parts old wheat is resorted to, firom a wish to have it 
in the ground a m<!nth or six weeks before Michaelmas ; 
when the latter is used, neither lime, nor brine, nor any« 
thing ehe is ever applied, to prevent smut, but always to 
new wheat. ,No reason is given for sowing old wheat 
without any preparation, further than that it does not 
require it : if that is the case, old wheat has properties 
attached to it which kre not known to every one ; but 
whether it requires it or not^ it is certain that old wheat 
is found to be, equally with the new, subject to the smut*. 

The greater part of the com is sown by hand: 
threshing machines are very little used : the single-wheel 
plough is more generally employed than any other. 

The outbuildings^ which are for the most part com- 
modious, are, in some places, constructed with stone and 
stone slate, but they are^ in general, thatched, and fre- 
quently weather-boarded ; they are kept in repair at the 
expense of the landlord. 

* For the causes of, and opinions respecting the means of pre- 
venting, smut in wheat, see Appendix II. 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 

This county is very beautifully situated: there is an 
intersperrion of hills and Tallies, which gives a sufficient 
irregularity to the surface ; but the hOls are, generally, of 
an ascent so gradual as to allow tbem to be £&Yorably 
cultivated. 

The soil is very rich, and produces most excellent 
wheat crops: the pasture is not excelled by that of any 
of the neighbouring counties. 

The northern part of the county chiefly consists of 
grazing land, which feeds great numbers of sheep and 
cattle ; in the south there is more arable land, which is 
divided into what are called open-field farms, they not 
having upon them a fence of any kind. 

The air is considered to be particularly salubrious: 
the land in some of the vales is equal to any in the 
United Kingdom, and the county throughout bears a 
most fertile and picturesque aspect. 

The principal productions of Rudandshire arise from 
the cultivation of the soil, and provisions are everywhere 
in great abundance. There is no manufacture worthy of 
particular remark. 

PRA.CTICB or TENANCY. 

The farms here are generally held at will : the usual 
time for entering upon them is at Lady-day. 

The rents are paid half-yearly ; the poor-rates gene- 
rally also once in six months in the southern part of the 
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county : the highway-tax, where the rent is at or under 
501., is paid by compoation ; when above 50/. » it is out- 
set by work, which does not give a small farmer a fair 
chance : the land is, in general, free from tithes, by virtue 
of allotments, but where it is subject to them they are 
usually compounded for. 



CUSTOMS BBTWEBN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is restrained from selling dther hay or straw, 
being bound to feed and use the whole upon the farm : 
with the exception, however, of this restriction, he is 
generally allowed to cultivate the land as he pleases, 
provided he pays the rent; but the customs in the 
southern part of the county materially differ tnom those 
in other quarters. 

When a tenant quits a farm, the general custom is, 
for the incomer to take the wheat crop, the turnips, and 
seeds, at a valuation, and to pay for all the ploughings 
and work upon the fallows made for wheat or turnips, 
including the dung carting, but the dung itself is not 
paid for ; he is also charged for any ploughing that has 
been done during the winter, such as breaking up for a 
fallow. The mcomer has the privilege of ploughing 
himself for the spring crop, but he cannot enter upon the 
land before Lady-day, without permission from the tenant 
in possession. In the southern part of the county, the 
outgoer is paid for the dung he leaves upon a farm, and 
b allowed to plough for and sow the spring crop, and 
charge it to his successor, but is only paid besides for 
the soed and labour upon his wheat or turnip crops, and 
nothing for his fallows. Thus the outgoer has no interest 
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in the last crop, and the farm is frequently left in a state 
vety disadvantageous to the incomer, the former reoeiying 
no more if be wcnrks the land all the summer, than if he 
only ploughs it once and sows the crop. 

MODB OP FARMING, IMPLBMSNTS, Scc 

Until within a few years past, the general mode of 
farming was two crops and a fallow, — ^first, fallow; second, 
wheat; third, beans: but another rotation, viz. — ^first, 
turnips; second, barley; third, seeds; fourth, wheat, 
is now very much practised. ' 

Bone manure is, in the southern part of the county, 
very commonly used for the growth of turnips : in con- 
sequence of the change of system, great part of the com, 
as weU as of the turnips^ is put into the ground by the 
drill, which, as in other districts, carries both the manure 
and the seeds. 

The drains are most commonly formed by means of 
draining tiles ; the general custom is, for the expense to 
be shared between the landlord and tenant. 

The outbuildings, which, generally speaking, are upon 
rather a limited scale, are chiefly constructed of brick, 
and thatched ; they are kept in repair by the tenant. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

The products of this county are very numerous, such as 
lead, copper, iron, limestone, pipeclay, &c. ; there are 
also a great number of coal pits. 

The land is chiefly employed in tillage, and the soil in 
general fertile ; it varies, however, according to situation, 
yielding in the north and eastern parts all kinds of com, 
whilst the south and west, being more hilly and partly 
devoted to pasture, feed great numbers of sheep and 
cattle. 

The Boal in the eastern part of the county consists 
of a red sandy loam, which produces wheat and barley 
in abundance, those being the chief productions of the 
cultivated land. Towards the south a mixture of clay 
and loam is the most prevalent soil, which forms a strong 
working land, but is very productive. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Lady-day is the usual time for entering upon a farm, 
at which period possession is ^ven of the house and 
land ; in some places, the incoming tenant is allowed to 
take possession of the meadow land at Candlemas, in 
order that he may have an opportunity of watering, of 
carting manure, or of repairing the fences : but where 
many sheep are kept this practice does not prevail, the 
outgoer requiring the feed as long as he remains upon 
the farm. 

The farms in general are held only frc»n year to year ; 
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the rents are paid half-yesrly : the poor-rates are col- 
lected in some places every six niontbs, but in others 
much oftener, and generally by a permanent oyerBeer, 
who ocdlects the rate as it is required : the highway-tax 
is half paid by co m position and half worked out: the 
great tithes are in most places valued every year, and 
either taken in kijod or compounded for ; the small tithes 
are generally paid by composition. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant in general is not restricted as to any par- 
ticular mode of cultivation ; but he is bound to feed and 
use all the hay and straw upon the premises, for which 
purpose he is allowed part of the buildings for his pro- 
portion of the last crop, during the term of six months 
after he has given up possession of the farm. For any 
Hme he brings upon the land, he is usually allowed, when 
he quits the farm, a valuation for two years back, the 
whole value if he laid it on during the year of his leaving, 
and half if the year before. Some landlords bind their 
tenants to draw a certain number of loads of lime upon 
the land every year, but this is only a partial custom ; 
the same may be said with reference to restricting a 
tenant to sow only a c^ain proportion of his land 
with wheat. The outgoer receives two-thirds of his 
wheat crop after deducting the tithe, the remainder 
belongs to the incomer, who pays rent horn the time that 
he enters for the whole of the land. The outgoer is 
paid the value of the seed for the seeds upon the 
ground ; but all the fallows and dung are left for the 
benefit of the incomer, without any charge. 
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The incomer cannot enter upon the land brfore Lady- 
day, to plough for his spring crop, without permission 
from his predecessor ; nor can the outgoer plough the 
land either for fiiUow or for the qpring crop, and charge 
it to the inconter, without being requested or hired to do 
it by the lattier. Th^ incomer has nothing to pay on 
entering a farm, exoqpting the value of the clover or other 
grass seeds ; but he is subject to the same inconvenience 
that exists in many counties, of not being able to have 
his land ploughed in proper time for bis s{Mring season. 

MODE OP FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Turnips are generally grown throughout the county, 
and to a considerable extent, particularly in the eastern 
part of it, where, during the winter,' they serve for the 
food of great numbers of sheep and cattle. The prac- 
tice of pulling and feeding the turnips on pasture land is 
much adopted. The land in many parts, from the want 
of water furrows, is much more tender than it otherwise 
would be ; and where a field is on a descent, it may fre- 
quently be observed that, in ccMisequence of the water 
being allowed to run £rom the summit to the base, and 
thus constantly washing down the surface, the base has 
gradually risen until it ha^ become much higher than the 
middle part : there undoubtedly is land in the county of 
Mch a nature that it does not require a water-furrow, 
but there is not so much of it as to induce the general 
neglect of so useful a practice. 

Very few oats are grown, and there being no restric- 
tion with reference to taking two white crops successively, 
they are generally sown' in the wheat stubbles : the usual 
rotatiiHi is — first, turnips ; second, barley ; third, seeds 
or peas; fourth, wheat; fifth, oats, if any are grown: 
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peM are very fiwquently wwUf and widi TCgnd to them 
a moit cxeriloit systenis adopted ; as soon as the peas 
are twoor three indies out of the groand, which is about 
the time they require to be hoed, the land is limed, the 
Hme being first spread and then ooTeted in by the hoe : 
this is not only a great secnrfty agunst the destruction 
caused by slugs, but it also prepares and nuaimes the 
land for wheat, winch derives much m&re benefit ftpom 
the lime being laid on at that time, than if done in 
the autumn, the lime having move time to bring itself 
into action with the land, besides having none of its 
qualities destroyed by a continuation of wet : its being 
laid in the winter or autumn is the reason why, in some 
counties, it is supposed to be of no service to the socoeed- 
ing wheat crop, but of most benefit to the seeds or 
spring crop. 

The double-furrow ploughs are in general use here ; 
the single ploughs are of the same construction, having 
two wheehy which require no one to hold them if the 
ground is free from stones, but only a man to turn them 
at the end of the work : the ploughing in this county* 
as well as in others where the same sort of plough is 
used, is generally attended by only one person, who drives 
the horses, and at the end of the work turns the plough, 
which cannot penetrate deeper, or be shallower, or out 
of the furrow on account of the wheels. There is 
another kind of plough used very generally, which 
would be found highly beneficial upon all lands where 
wheat is sown in clover lays, or, in ftct, for any grain. 
It is known by the name of the skim-coulter plbugh; 
whidi sufficiently describes it: it has a kind of share 
fixed to the coulter, which pares the surface and turns it 
over before the plough, and the wh(de depth df the 
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furrow is then turned upon it, which entirely buries 
grass or any other rubbish that may grow upon the 
surface ; which also keeps the land clean, and frequently 
[Hfevents the wire-worm from destroying the wheat. 

The drill is generally used for turnips, but not so 
oommoDly for grain : the principal part of the com is 
threshed by the flail. 

Under-draining is in some parts of the county tde* 
rably attaaded to, but not generally ; the landlord ^ther 
finds dndnfaig tiles, or pays half the expense if any other 
material is used. 

The outbqildings are in general upon a very limited 
scale^ io eoiwequrace of which the cattle are kept out 
during the winter up<»i the pastures, and fed chiefly 
with turnips. They are chiefly constructed with brick 
and tiles, and are in most places kept in repair at the 
expense of the landlord. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Many parts of this county present a striking resemblance 
to several districts in South Wales, and the inhabitants 
also, in their appearance and mode of employing them* 
selves, seem very closely to copy the Welsh. 

On the eastern side of Somersetshire, in particular, 
the same kind of scenery is combined as in South Wales, 
and all through the county there seems to be the same 
want of industry and method amongst the agricultural 
classes, thqr being in general equally negligent respecting ' 
the appearance of their premises. The inhabitants of 
Somersetshire are usually plain and simple in their man- 
nas, but in the company of strangers they are very re- 
served, constantly boasting of their own superiority, and 
considering the people of other parts of the Empire as 
greatly inferior to themselves. This, however, only ap- 
plies to the lower classes, whose labour confines them to 
one spot, whose ideas in consequence become very con- 
tracted, and who in reality themselves deserve the epi- 
thets which they bestow upon the people of other dis- 
tricts. They seem, when they are onployed, as if they 
would rather stand still than exert themselves : they are 
allowed to use the same absurd kind of long-handled 
shovels as the labourers in South Wales, which only 
answers the purpose of indulging a man in habits of indo- 
lence, as there can be no doubt that he is incapable of 
performing half the work with them that he might do 
with those of a proper make and size. 

The soil is in general well adapted to all the different 
purposes of husbandry, both for producing grain and 
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feeding cattle ; vast numbers' of the latter are sold to the 
country drovers, and being fed on the many fine coounons 
th^e are, at a small expense, they become profitable 
itiems in trade, and annually realize considerable sums. 

In the eastern part of the county the land is but indif- 
ferent, it bdng, notwithstanding a number of hills and 
mudi gravel, extremely wet, owing to springs ; and thus 
for some distance towards the interior of the county, there 
is frequently a great risk incurred in turning sheep upon 
the ground. 

The southern quarter, towards Dorsetshire, is hilly, but 
tolerably well cultivated : throughout the county, espe- 
cially in a south-western direction, there is an intersper- 
sion of remarkably fertile vales. 

The Quantock Hills, with frequent downs and exten- 
sive headis, are on the western side of the county ; and 
towards its centre there are many fens and marshy moors, 
and several districts of poor land, having chiefly lime- 
stone for a substratum. 

The cattle kept here are chiefly those of the Devour- 
shire breed, many of which are jMrepared for the butcher 
in different parts of the county: its chief productions, 
however, are those of the dairies, and a great part of the 
county being devoted to pasture for the supply of them, 
the fanners in many places depend upon them altogether. 

Amongst the manufactures of Somersetshire, com- 
prizing woollen goods and other articles, may be placed 
that of cider, which is made here in considerable quan- 
tities. 

PRACTICE OP TENANCY. 

The period for entering upon a farm throughout the 
county is Lady-day : leases are usually granted for eight 
or twelve years. 
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At Lady-^lay, the inoondsg tenant tak^ posMirion of 
the whole of the land except that portion of it upon wMek 
the wheat crop is growings tiiat being genendly held by 
the outgoer, together with the me of the baraa and ytfds, 
until M idsummer twelvemonth after he gives up pos- 
session ; and he most frequently harvests and threshes the 
wheat crop on the premises at his own expanse, leaving 
the straw and dung for the benefit of his successor. 

The rents are in most places paid half ycftrly ; the 
poor-rates are collected quarterly; the higbway-tax is 
partly compounded for and partly Wcnrked out $ the tithes 
are generally paid by ocxnposition. 

CUSTOMS BBTWBBN LANDI«ORI> AND TBKANT, AND THM 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is bound to expend on the premises all the 
hay and straw produced : he is also untrained from ex- 
ceeding two white crops to k follow, and generally ftom 
taking two white crops in succession, with the exception 
of the eastern part of the comity, where the rotation aUowed 
is, two white crops and a green one ; but in other parts 
there must be a green one between the two white crops. 

A sum is usually specified, proportioned to the tize of 
the farm, which is to be annually expended in lime or some 
other kind of manure ; and only a given quantity of arable 
land is allowed to each farm, a tenant being prohibited 
from breaking up any pasture, or growing more than a 
Certmn quantity of wheat every year ; he is bound in this 
respect to leave the same number of acres when he quits, 
that he found when he entered into possession, by which 
the incomer has the same advantage with regard to straw 
ihkt the outgoer received when he wai^ in a similar situation. 

If an outgoer cannot make an agreement with his sue- 



to. take idft whoit cropot httrest tinae by valuattion, 
the IbniKr cats it UmMif, aad is obliged to thisdi and 
use the ttraw upoii the pcenises : he in. genenly however, 
pays no. wni w&et Liady*vday» either when diflpMiiig of it« 
or retaining it fcv his own use ; but to tins there are ex- 
ceptions, as in smne cases rent is paid for the standing OMrn 
until Mioittidinas; and in the southern part of the county, 
the outgoer leaving at Lady-day cannot in many places 
sow any wheat the preceding Michaefanas, without per- 
mission from the int^ided incomer, which for the last six 
monthfrof the term renders a fiirm useless to its actual 
occupier, unless for sheep feed ; and thus frequmtly a 
ferm in this quarter is kft without any wheat upon it, 
as the outgoer must either allow his destined successor to 
enter upon the land at ^chadmas, and share the land 
that is intended to be sown with iirfiei|t,or run the risdi: of 
not being paid for the crop which he leaves on the ground, 
the custom of that part of the county net being ot£gah 
loxy upon the incomer to take it ; and under this very 
absurd custom, if the outgoer sows wbpat, he cannot enter 
after ]^ady-^y to harvest the crop himself, without the 
^qpress permission of the tenant then in possession. 

The ineomer has the privily of sowing the apring 
corn, but he cannpt enter upon the land bsfors Lady-day 
to prepare, for it, without leave ftom the oolgoer, at 
which period most of the spring com should be in the 
ground, without having any preparation to make for it; 
but he is not oUiged, by the custom of the coqnty, to 
pay for any other workmanship, crop, or advantage, 
whidi he may find upon the fisutn, than the value of 
seed and labour for the young clover, or other grass 
seeds, as the outgoer cannot plough either the land which 
is intended for fiiUow, pr for the spring crop,, without 
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haag eag^ged to do ao by fab suooeflsor; nor can he 
make any deinaiid for bay or stiaw, bekig oUigBd to feed 
all upon the pcemiaes, and to leave the dung upon the 
soil, without leoeiving any remuneration wfaaterar. 

MODE OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C- 

The oondition of the land in this county wfll bear no 
oompaxiaon with that in the adjoining one of Wittahire ; 
and, generally speaking, there is a great want of a pro- 
per system of management. 

The soil cannot be spoken of as being injured by ex« 
cesnve cropping, only by scarcely ever bein^ pnqiarly 
worked; and thus it becomes foul, and is k^t in a very 
indifferent state. 

The observation whidi is frequently and justly made, 
that the less any person has to perform, the better it 
ought to be done, is here £eu: from being, at all times, 
reaUzed : it is, indeed, remarkable, that in ail the coun- 
ties chiefly devoted to pasture, the arable land is v^y 
indifferently managed, in comparison with the mode of 
working it in othar districts that have a larger proportion 
of ground in tillage ; this can only be accounted for, in 
general, upon the supposition that they make su£Bdent 
from the one, to be able to afford to neglect the other. 

In some parts of the county the land is ploughed in 
the same extraordinary and ill-judged manner that it is 
in some districts of Cambridgeshire, and the effect of it is 
shewn precisely in the same way in the i^pearanoe of the 
wheat. 

Beans are grown in great quantities in the southern 
andinterior parts of Somersetshire: the rotation is — ^first, 
fallow; second) wheat; third, beans or seeds; fourth, 
oats : in the eastern quarter it generally is — first, fallow ; 
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second, wheat; thirds oats or barley; fourth, seeds s 
turnips are not cultivated to any extent in any part of 
the county. 

Lime is frequently used upon the arable land ; and 
this, with the exception of the dung made in the farm- 
yard, is the mily manure that is, in general, laid upon 
the ground. 

The drill is very seldom used, the wheat behig gene* 
rally sown by hand, and occasionally ploughed in, but it 
is most frequently harrowed in ; the beans are commonly 
planted by the dibUe; threshing machines are rarely 
met with in Somersetshire. 

Great improvements might be made in various parts of 
the county, if the land was properly dndned ; but very 
little of this work is done, although the landlords are 
most commonly at the expense of cutting the drains, the 
tenant merdy paying for filling them in. 

The outbuildings are chiefly constructed of stone, and 
thatched : the premises having been, at the commence- 
ment of a lease, put into good repair, a tenant is bound 
to keep them in the same state ; the landlord, however, 
finding all the materials. 
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SUFFOLK. 

Thb air in this county is e:KtraqMy pkiuant and ttdur 
brious, even in the lowest' parts near the sea, where the 
sliixig easlcrly bt«esea diqp()l the fogSy wbidi wooU 
wise be Tcry unwhcdesowe. 

The Binl gaeaftly Taries* but it is» in general, oonadered 
to be not inlarior to any in the UnUed Kingdom. 

The eastern parts of the opuaty bordering on the sea 
are sandy, and ftill of heaths, which feed vast flocks of 
sheep ; in the cukivsted districts rye and p^as ave sown 
to a oonndttable extent, and are hi j^ly pvoductive ; the 
Bttddk parts are very much indoaed, and the farms, in 
general, small, but they produce all the neoeasaries ci 
life, with the addition of hops, in great nb^wdancft. 

nACTUUK OF TKNAVCY. 

The farms are usually let on leases for seven or four- 
teen years ; the time for entering upon them is generally 
old Michaelmas-day. 

The rents are paid annually ; the poor-rates are chiefly 
collected quarterly ; the highway-tax is half worked out 
and half paid by composition ; the tithes are mosjt fre- 
quently also paid by composition. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLOBn AND TENANT, AND TUX 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is usually restrained from exceeding three 
crops of com to a fallow ; but he is not restricted other- 
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wtee with refereoce to any particular mode of cropping 
the land, or as to the quantity of arable land to be sown 
with wheat ;^ he is prohibited, however, from disposing 
of or removing either hay or straw fh»n the prCTCiises. 
An outgoing tenant sows the wheat crop, but never har- 
vests it, it being customary for the incomer to take the 
crops upon the ground. 

The outgoer keeps an account of all plougfaings, har- 
rowings, dung-carting, and other work relative to the cul- 
tivation of the land, which he has performed upon his 
wheat or turnip fallows during the last twelve months ; 
for the whole of which he is paid by the ioecnner, and 
likewise the value of seed and labour upon each wheat or 
turnip crop ; and for the seeds upon the ground he also 
receives the value of seed and labour, and that of all 
dung, either in the yards, or carried out upon the land for 
the crops then in the ground. 

The incomer is obliged, by the custom of the ooonty, 
to take all the crops upon the ground, and to pay far the 
work upcm them ; and if he cannot be upon the spot him^ 
self to see it done, he must trust to the reports of others : 
he is likewise compelled to pay for all the dung, but he 
has the straw and chafiP of his predecessor's last crop 
allowed him for threshing the com and carrying it to 
market ; he is obliged, however, to take all the hay left 
on the premises, which is valued to him by two indivi- 
duals, in the same manner as the other articles, at a feed- 
ing price : if he is dissatisfied with the hay ather as to 
quantity or value, it is trussed, and he has it then at the 
market price; but nine dmes out of ten valuations are 
attended with great disadvantages, as far as relates to 
the benefit of an incoming tenant. 
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MODE OF FARMING, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Not near the quantity of turmps are sown here that 
there are in Norfolk ; the parts where they are most ex- 
tensiTely grown in Suffolk axe chiefly thoae bordering 
upon Cambridgeshire. 

Many districts in this county are particularly adapted 
for the growth of beans, which form one of the greatest 
articles of produce in Suffolk. 

The rotation in the turnip land is — first, turnips; 
second, barley; third, seeds; fourth, wheat: on the 
heayy land — first, fallow; second, wheat ; third, seeds or 
beans ; fourth, wheat : when the third is seeds, beans or 
oats come in fifth. 

Suffolk is celebrated for a good and useful breed of 
horses, and no doubt they are so when employed in re- 
gular fEurming work, but thdr constitutii»s are not cal- 
culated to endure the fatigue or the hardships to which 
many other horses of a different breed are constantly 
subjected. 

The greater part of the sheep kept in this county are 
of the South Down breed : the cattle peculiar to it are 
invariably polled ; they are considered profitable in the 
daily. 

The wheat is, for the most part, planted by the dibble, 
particularly on clover lays, where the ground is of rather 
a close nature ; but where the land will admit of it, the 
drill is generally used for turnips, and all kinds of grain. 
Hie Suffolk ploughs have commonly the cast-iron shares, 
but have only one handle attached to them. Neither 
the implements nor the husbandry are equal to those of 
Norfolk. 
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Threshing machines are but little used. The interior 
of the county contains a oonnderable proportion of strong 
heavy land, which is frequently subjected to the operation 
of draining ; the materials chiefly employed are bushes 
and straw, which aVe provided by the tenant, who also 
pays the rest of the expense. 

The outbuildings are generally thatched, and most of 
them sided with lath and day plaster, but some are 
weatherboarded : for the renovation of the thatch^ the 
tenant finds straw, and the landlord workmanship ; for 
other repairs the latter provides materials, and the former 
converts them to the intended purpose. 
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SURREY. , 

This county is remarkable tat a great abundanoe of 
fi]ller*8-earth, wbich, bemg extremely useful to tbe wooUen 
manufiKituren, hat beocme the object of an exten- 
Bive trade, the principal one, indeed^ in Suvrey, iridi the 
expeption of agricaltnre. 

Tbe wax and sell of the eountfr rary of eourae in the 
shades and degrees that may be expectedt where there is 
a divernty of hills, Tallies and woods ; but the air is in 
general conddered mild and salubrious, which induces 
many of the wealthy citizens of London to fix in it their 
country residences. 

Surrey is very fertile, producing abundant crops of 
grain and hay, together with great quantities of wood ; 
and having so immediate a communication with the me- 
tropolis, in which a part of it is as it were merged, it 
derives a number of advantages with r^ard to the con- 
sumption of different articles of produce, which do not 
attach to other districts. 

The southern part, cr the weald of Surrey, lies, gene- 
rally speaking, wet and flat ; but the north is directly the 
reverse, that district containing many hills which com* 
mand most extensive views, well worthy the notice of a 
traveller, especially the prospect from Box Hill, so called 
from the great number of box trees constantly growing 
upon it, which are here to be found in greater perfection 
than in any other part of England. 

From this spot there is a very extensive view over parts 
of Sussex and Kent, as well as of Surrey. The descent 
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a|q)ear8 almost perpendicular to the valley below, where 
the cultivated fields, the river Mole winding along the 
bottom of the hill, and the great number of villas every 
where scattered, afford a coup d^l of the most pictu* 
resque and n»nantic character. From Leith Hill the pros- 
pect IB more extensive than from any of the others, and 
it far surpasses them in rural charms and magnificence^ 
beneath it lie open to view all the wealds of Surrey and 
Sussex, and a part of those of Kent, the whole admirably 
diversified by woods, pastures, and cultivated land, and 
adorned in every quarter by valuable timber. 

This delightful vale is about thirty miles in breadth 
and sixty in lei^th ; it is terminated to the south by the 
majestic range of the southern hills and the sea; and the 
venerable aspect of these hills, whose heads, at so great a 
distance, seem capped in clouds, aind the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the vale in the intervening space, present, as 
it were, a competition for fluperiority of magnifioeBoe. 

Surrey is bounded on the north from west to east by 
the river Thames; the Wey, which rises near Alton in 
Hants, eafers tius county to the west of Godalming, at 
which pkoe it beocnnes navigaUe, and is of great servioe 
to the inhabitants, as k communicates with (he Thames, 
and opens an intereottrse with all the towns on the banks 
of that river, so rich in eommercialfMid poetic fame. 

The inhabitfliita of Survey dUkt in iheir mmmers like 
those of other counties, aoeoiding to their respective 
situations ; those in the interior parts, devoting thems^es 
eUefly to husbandry^ axe plain and industrious, whilst 
those who live near Ixxidon may be considered i^ paer* 
taking of the virtues as well as vices of the metropolis^ 
with which they have a constant raterooorse. 
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PRACTICB OF TENANCY. 

The most usual period of the year for entering upon a 
farm in Surrey, is Michaehnas; leases are oommonly 
granted for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years ; at Mi- 
chaelmas the incoming tenant takes possesion of the 
whole of the land, but the outgoer has the privilege of 
retaining the bams, yards and outbuildings, with part of 
the house until May-day, for the purpose of threshing 
his last crop, and expending the hay and straw. 

The rents are in most places paid annuaUy ; the pocMr- 
rates quarterly ; the highway-tax is paid partly by com- 
position, and in part outset by labour ; the tithes are in 
general commuted. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is in general restricted from removing athar 
hay or straw, being bound to expend both upon the pre- 
mises: he is also prohibited from taking more than two 
white crops to a fallow ; but it is not usual to impose any 
restriction with regard to the quantity oi^ wheat to be 
sown, or as to a succession of two white crops. 

An incoming toiant in this county, as in all others 
where a similar practice of entry is acted upon, has to 
commence business by making a very heavy outlay, he 
having to take articles of various descriptions at a valua- 
tion. 

He has not the privilege of making his own &llows for 
his turnips or Michaelmas crops, but pays the outgoer, 
according to valuation, for all the labour bestowed upon 
them ; likewise for half that applied to the fallows during 
the preceding year ; also for all manure on the premises. 
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used for turnip or Michaelmas crops ; half those 
used for the same purpose the. year before, for foldings 
and half foldings in the same way as the dressings ; and 
for seeds, lays, and underwood. The hay and straw are 
likewise taken by the incomer at a feeding-off price ; but 
if the outgoer expends the hay and straw upon the pre- 
mises, the dung thence arising is valued at May-day, 
and in this way there is a second valuation. In addition 
to paying {<x the above-mentioned articles, and for all 
workmanship on the fallows, the incomer is subject to the 
payment of rent and taxes for twelve months on the dear 
fallows previous to his taking possession, a practice which 
in every way deprives him of his capital at the outset, 
though it tends much to the benefit of the outgoer. 

An outgoer, up to the time of lus leaving the farm, 
has the privilege of ploughing and preparing the seasons 
for his successor's first Michaelmas crop, for which, as 
already intimated, he demands payment, and likewise for 
the full value of all the manure, with the expense of cart- 
ing attending it, laid out for that crop, and half that of the 
workmanship and manure expended on the last crop, 
which he takes himself; and provided he sows any wheat 
or Michaelmas crop previous to his giving up possession, 
which he has the option of doing untU Michaelmas, he in 
like manner claims the full value of seed and labour. 

These various demands certainly ought not to be im- 
posed upon an incoming tenant ; the outgoer having been 
remunerated by a r^ular course of crops for the expense 
of a fallow and dressing, the privilege of preparing the 
land which is left for fallow, or for the incomer's first 
crop, at the end of a term, diould be at the option of the 
tenant about to take possession, as he can perform the 
work much more to his own advantage and satisfaction, 
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than by pftjing for it when done by the outgoer, espe* 
dally as such a payment, with the additional outlay for 
seeds, lays, underwood, hay, straw and manure, depiiyes 
hhn of his capital, and prevents him fitmn properly stock- 
ing or cultivating his land. 

MODS or FARMING, IMPJUSMBNTS, &C. 

The farms in the weald of Surrey are small, and 
many of them much inclosed, but in the northern part 
of the county they become more extensive, particularly 
on the hills, which contain an abundance ci chalk within, 
and have an extremely flinty surface. 

The same want of improvement is visible in this 
county as in Sussex, arising from precisely the same 
cause : but through the advantages derived by the in- 
habitants from the proximity to, and immediate trade 
carried on with the metropolis, their situation is some- 
what better, as th^ not only obtain higher prices, and 
have a more ready market for the sale of their produce, 
but from ih&r being better supplied, as it were, with 
home-markets, there is a great saving in the annual 
expenditure, which is otherwise unavoidably incurred ; 
they possess, beades, many advantages with reference to 
the obtaining of manure, which do not fall to the lot of 
others, rituated at a greater distance from the capital. 

Considerable numbers of sheep are kept in the 
northern part of the county, for the purpose of manuring 
and improving the land ; but not near so much is done 
with them here in that respect, as there is in some 
counties, where the soil is of a rimilar character with re* 
ference to situation and quality. 

The Wiltshire system has been often strongly recom- 
mended, as combining a plan most beneftdal to pursue ; 
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and one nf its gmt cxodlcgBcie* »» that ita udvuMagt^ 
aienotamfined to a few portknilar 8poto» it being proTcd 
to be benefickl to tiumip hasbaodry in general, though 
more 8o» pefhapa, in tome lituations thaa in others. 

The faimere in Surrey entertain an idea amongst 
themaelTes that their agincultural management is supe- 
rior to that in Susmk, but it is destitute of foundation; 
die notion is duefljr confined to those inhabitants who, 
being a htde enlightened by thm oonnexkm with the 
metrapolis, raise themsdves in thcic own estimation, and 
im ag i n e their own judgment to be superior to that of 
others. This sort of feeling ia found by a travdkK to 
exist in a greater degree^ the nearer he af^preaches to 
London; but it is, neverthelessi true, that, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of advantBges posaeaeed in this qusxter, 
many of the fiirmers are ndther more suQpessful^ nor 
better oonduotora of business, than are to be found in 
several other districts* 

Sussex has been, for many years, pointed out as a 
n^leeted oountj; but let the weald&of Sussex and Sur- 
vey be compared, or the extremities of the two counties^ 
the south of the latter, and the north of the former^ and 
no neglect wOl be found in the one which is not also 
obssnrable in the other, whilst, oonsidering the advantages 
attadied to Surrey, a difference might naturally be ex- 
pected : the fact is, however, that the cultivation of the 
land in both counties is equally deprived of propw sup- 
port, and from precisely the same cause. 

Tnmipa are grown to a considerable extent in some 
parts of Surrey, but tares are more generally cultivated 
than any other species of gre^ crop; and from th^se, as 
wril as from the crops of clover, the fivrmera within a 
certain distance of the metropolis annually realize con- 

Y 2 
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nderable sums of money, by selling them as they stand, 
at fix)m 12/. to 18/. per acre, to brewers and others who 
want them fat thw horses ; towards the interior of the 
county, great quantities of tares are sown for the pur* 
poses of sheep feed. 

Although a tare' crop is genarally found very yaluable, 
and it can be used in many different ways, yet the know- 
ledge of its value is in a great degree confined to certain 
districts. In the north of England, tares are scarcely 
ever grown ; in the west, rarely ; whilst in the south they 
are looked to with the greatest attention. 

The rotation in the weald of Surrey is — first, fallow ; 
second, wheat; third, seeds; fourth, oats; fifth, tares, 
which are fed off, and the land brouj^t in again for 
wheat: but very frequently it is — third, oats; fourth* 
seeds ; fifth, beans : in the northern part of the county, 
the rotation is-— first, turnips; second, barley; third, 
seeds; fourth, wheat; fifth, tares, rye or other green 
crop. 

A great quantity of lime is used, which is generally, 
laid upon the land in the autumn for a wheat crop, and 
thus, as before observed, it loses great part of its strength* 
and becomes of very little service to the soil ; notwith- 
standing this, however, it, with the addition of the pro- 
duce firom the farm-yard, supplies the place, of the prin« 
cipal manure. 

The application of salt, as a manure, is becoming very 
general, as well as of saltpetre: the latter, however, 
requires to be very carefully used, but it is a most ex- 
cellent dressing. As far as the distance from the metroH 
polis will allow, the farmers are well accommodated with 
the best manure at a low rate ; they frequently use con- 
siderable quantities of soap ashes, which they are enabled 
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to obtain merely by taking the trouble of carting them 
away. 

The turn-wrist plough is used in many quarters, but 
the round plough may be conradered as more generaUy 
employed than any other ; the latter is most commonly 
drawn by three horses driven in length, the double sys- 
tem of ploughing' being but partially adopted. 

The corn is principally sown and threshed by hand, the 
drill or threshing machine bdng but rarely employed : 
the land-press would here be of the greatest benefit, 
especially on some of the sandy hills. 

The outbuildings are chiefly constructed in a simi- 
lar manner to those in Sussex, thatched and weather- 
boarded; a tenant, in general, covenants to leave them 
in tenantable repair : for the reparations wanting during 
and at the end of the term, the landlord finds materials, 
but which are converted to thar intended purpose at the 
expense of the tenant. ' 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The extediite mamahKtmm fcr vliidi this covniy U 
iJMiied, and tbe rarious tneUds and imiffwilii lAkk it oon- 
taiBBj f<inii the chief artadai of its pmdoee. 

Coals, iniBy mid litneitoBe are to be fouad in all quar* 
ten; and there is» besides, a great abaodaace of difoeBi 
kinds of ore and spoar. 

Clay of erery descriptioo it obtained in this oountj^ 
fonning the principal materMd used in the potteries: 
HI diilfetvnt parts of it, also, freestone of a very good 
quality is woiked in very exteneive quarries* 

The dimate cf this county is luther moist and damp; 
the soil varies according to situation, but a stioi^, stif , 
clayey ground is more common than any other : there 
are different kinds of loam tolerably productive, with 
respect to turnips and barley, which are chiefly grown 
towards the south, but not to any considerable extent. 

The mines and manufactures principally attract the 
attention and industry of the inhabitants, but a slight 
portion of either being applied to agriculture. Stafford- 
shire, however, is more worthy of remark in that branch, 
than some other counties which have not the same re- 
sources of emploj/ment, or even a moiety of them, for 
their population. 

There is a vast extent of forest land in this county, 
which was formerly stocked with the most valuable tim- 
ber, and with unusual-sized hollies, but it is now partly 
inclosed, and in a state of cultivation. 
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PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The time fisr entering upon farms is usuaDy at Lady- 
day ; the tenants, in general, hold at will. 

The i«nts tact paid hdf-yeoiiy : the pooi^rates, which 
are heavy, are generally collected monthly : the high- 
way-tax 18 conmioDly paid by a rate of Gd. in the pound : 
in all the lixtely indosed districts the land is exonerated 
fiom tithes, as in other quarters, by virtue of allotments; 
where that is not the case, they Ive chiefly paid by oom- 
poffltion. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMINQ AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

A tenant is restruned from carrying away dther hay 
or straw from the premises ; but with reference to crop- 
ping^ ploQghiog, or breaking up pasture laudi there is 
no general restriction ; ,and pasture land is frequently 
broken up after it has been down twenty years» and up* 
wards, and becpme good, useful land. 

The outgoing taumt is usually paid for all the dung 
he leaves upon the farm^ asxd for all clear ftiUows, but is 
aUowed nothing for a bastard fallow, either after seeds 
led off, or any other crop, nor even after turnips fed off x 
^ land must lie in fallow the whole of the summer, to 
give the outgoer any daim, in tins respect, upon his fnio* 
cessor. A tenant, after receiving or giving notice to 
quit, which must be six months previous to the giving up 
possession, is not, aeawding to the custom of the oounty, 
paid for any work he may do subsequwt to the notice^ 
unless authorised to do it by his successor. 

He is not restricted as to the quantity of wheat sown, 
and for all that he sows [H-evious to the notice, if faUowed 
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iar he receives two-thirds of the crop,^— 4f a bnuh crofp, 
only one half: for all he sows after the nodoe, which is 
given at Midiaelmas, he is only paid the vahie of the 
seed and labour. 

The incomer cannot enter to pkN^ fer his spring 
crop before Lady-^y, without permission from the 
tenant in poasessicn: the former may thus be thrown 
very backward in his fl|Hring season. The incomer is 
subject, on entry, to pay for seed and labour for the seeda 
on the ground, tlie value of the dung, and a proportion of 
expense for the clear fidlowa made for the wheat or tur^ 
nip crops : in some places, the outgoer is not paid for 
straw ; but the general custom is^for him to be paid both 
for the dung and straw left upon the farm. 

MODE OV FARMtNG, IMPLEMSMT8, &C. 

The forest ground in this county is of entirely a dif- 
ferent nature to the generality of that description of land, 
and cannot be so profitably cultivated. 

The soil is usually stiff, and many parts are extremely 
wet and 'coM'; scarcely any turnips can be grown upon 
it, but it bears good crops of corn. * 

The soil of Staffordshire, in general, is particularly cal- 
culated for the growth of beans, vast quantities of which 
are produced fiom it ; beans and wheat bring the prin- 
cipal kinds of grain grown in the county. 

The rotation on the clay land is— first, fallow ; second, 
wheat; third, beans; fourth, oats; fifth, seeds: on the 
lighter soils — ^first, turnips; seomd, bailey; third, 
wheat; fourth, seeds; fifth, oats. 

There is some excdient pasture land in many parts : 
irrigation is frequently practised on the meadows : the 
mode of farming b of rather a middling description ; but 
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by means of the practice of dnining, a fiur greater im- 
provemeDt is made on the land than in the adjoining 
county of Derby : for all the draining a tenant is dis- 
posed to perform, the landlord is generally willing to 
supply the materials, chiefly consisting of draining tiles. 

The douUe-furiow plough is very commonly used in 
this county, ivith the h^'ses driven in length, the same as 
in Derbyshire; the drill or the threshing machine are 
scarcely eveae employed. 

The outbuildings are, for the greater part, constructed 
of brick, and many of them thatched ; but thatch is not 
so generally used for roofing as tiles: the repairs are 
usuaUy made at the expense of the tenant* 
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of Smsex 
; btttitltts 

tkedicf ufihij ■■»< of tlie poople^ aidaolyf^y 
todlii^sof mcMij9 Imnot iwivith tbaten- 

vUdi il has in odier pnts of 
of tlie peopkboe bong too 
aid too littk to mo- 
tlns oaBpUnt, however^ may he 
oquaDj ifipfied Id BHOBiypoits of tlie adjoimog counties 
of MMSK/LtUa Sumy* 

TIk mhdbitaiits, genenDy speddi^ ^ojoy a good 
fliate of heakh, akkoa^ the air materially Taries in dif- 
SmaA sitnatioDs: in the northeni districts, where tbe 
o mu i ti y is moie flat than otherwise, dense fogs are veiy 
frequent, but in the interior the air is pure and soene; 
on the sea-coast, and in its immediate nei^bourfaood, 
strangers are frequently afflicted with agues, whilst those 
iriio oonstantly reside ijqpon the spot are seldom subject 
to that diauder. 

Tbe soil varies extremdy in the different quarters of 
the coun^, oominnsing, as it does, some of the very best 
and worst descriptions of land. In the north a great 
extent of ground is occupied by St. Leonard's Forest, 
which is, in some places, partially cultivated, but its soil 
being of a very poor nature, its natural productions, such 
as heath, birdi, and rablnts, have been, in general, more 
(or at least as mudi) relied upcm than any return it was 
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to deriTe fioin suoh lud, by means of an ex* 
penditiire devoted to agricultural operations. 

The land abo, for aome distance round the forest, 
is very indifferent, it generally consisting of a mixture of 
ciMj and gravd ; the eastom and interior districts are 
prindpally of a ckyey nature, but the soil is of a much 
better quality, and is here and there i nt e rspena ed with 
sandy spots ; the west and southern parts of dw county 
are, in this respect, very superior, the one containing as 
fine turnip land, and the other as rich gnuing land, as 
any in the United Songdom — ^the hitter extends with the 
8ea-«oa8t to the eastem and western extremities of the 
county. 

The South Downs, which in various parts have of Jate 
years been rapidly brought into a state of cultivation, 
produce an abundance of corn, and feed immense flocks 
of sheep ; but, unfortunately, the value of the flocks, 
through the depresaon of the wool-trade, has been so 
greatly reduced as to occasion a serious loss to the fiuiners, 
who are thus, from necesaty, obliged to seek other means 
. of midking up the deficiency, and this they endeavour to 
do by extending the cultivation of the land. 

Sussex, it is wdl known, has been always celebrated 
for its breed of sheep» (liie South Downs,) which is coor 
sidered superior to any in England in point of flavour, 
an advantage they are believed to obtain, like the moun- 
tain sheep, from the herbage upon which they foed. 
Should, however, the same necessity continue during 
several years to come, fcMr enlarging the propcrtion of die 
down-land subjected to cultivation, that has existed for 
some years past, this valuable breed of sheep must be in- 
evitably lost ; and it is very doubtful, at least aooording 
to present prices, whether the produce of the soil will 
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icmmienrte Ae fimner for the expenaeB of cuktvatioii 
in any pniportioD oiuivalent to what would be ledised 
bjr rearing these naeful animah, were the wocA suffidently 
praCeoted. 'Hie Iobb thus arinig, in the first instance, to 
thefnrmer^ wiilultimatdiyentailaniadigreater loss upon 
dhe ^nt^nfry genenlly« not only firom the very deficient 
supply of good and nutritious mutton, but fiom having 
to depend upon foreign importation for the short wool 
which is so fswntial to many branches of manobcture. 

In ^■^M»»»n" to the sheep, this county is likewise noted 
for its breed of cattle, whidi are not surpassed, in point 
of beauty, fay any in the United digdom. Many of the 
oxen anire at a great weight; the breed very much 
resembles that of Herefoiddiire as to the deficiency in 
the daily, with rq;anl to the cows, whilkt the oxen are 
equally valuable dther for fatting or for work ; they are 
remarkable for aflbrding the butcher more roasting beef 
than any other kind of beasts, as they invariably fiitten 
and become mellower on the back mudi sooner than on 
any other point. 

The only manufacture dt any note carried on in Sussex 
is that of gunpowder ; the people not employed in that, 
other depend upon husbandly or fishing, according to 
the situaticHi of the places in which they reside. 

PEACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The most usual time for entering upon a farm in this 
county is IMBchaelmas, when possession is taken of the 
whole of the land ; but the outgoer has the option of 
retaining part of the house, with the occupadon of the 
yards and outbuildings, until May-day, for the purpose 
of threshing his corn, and using his straw. 

It is a' common practice for the incomer to pay for 
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thxeshing.this last crop, and to carry the oNm to market^ 
io. return for which he has the straw and dung made froin 
it for his own use; but where an outgoer feeds his last 
<aop upon the premises until May^day, (which he has 
the option of dmng,) he pays for the threshing of the 
com himeslf, and is paid for the dung arisbg therefrom, 
according to valuation, by the incomer. 

A large proportion of the land in Sussex is now occu- 
pied by tenants at will ; the rents are generally received 
onoe a year ; the poor-rates are collected quarterly ; the 
hig|hway-tax has, in many plaoes, of late years, been paid 
by composition, and the work performed for hire, whidi 
has been the means of greatly improving the roads ; but 
in some of the parishes in the northern part of the county 
the tax imposed upon the farmers, m&cely for the benefit 
of a few individuals, has been nearly^ if not entirely, the 
ruin of them ; the tithes are chiefly commuted. 



CUSTOMS BETWBEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The restrictions upon a tenant in Sussex are not only 
very insufficient in themselves, but even, such as they 
are, they are seldom or ever enforced. The reason why 
so little attention is paid to the mode of fanning pursued 
by the tenants is, that, from the heavy entry with which 
a fanner is compelled to comm^oe business, he is de-' 
prived of his capitali and is, therefore, obliged to do as 
he can, not as he wishes, which is the case with the 
greater part of the tenantry in the weald. 

In. many places a tenant is prohibited from removing 
either;hay or straw, but, generally speaking, he is allowed 
to sell, hay, provided he draws a load of dung back upon 
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sUghted, and thus tbe extra work which ah inoomer is 
obliged to pay for is not of the least benefit to him. 

A practical appraiser can doubtless set a just and pro- 
per value upon things he sees brfore his eyas; but whea 
he has to value a field of wheat, together with the ma- 
nure laid out upon it, and every ploughing, harrowii^y 
or rolling it has undergone^ how is it possible for any 
man to have, in this respect, any other guide to value 
than what he is told ? A man may, it is true, be placed 
on a farm by the incomer, whetk the outgoer will penrnt 
it, in order to see that the work is really and properly 
done ; but it more frequently happens than otherwise, 
that distance, or some other inconvenience, prev^ts an 
incomer from knowing, when he takes a farm, what has 
been done, except through what he is told by the out- 
goer, or some of his servants. To give, however, this 
practice of entry every favorable allowance, let it b^ 
supposed that the shortness of the distance will allow the 
incomer to see that the fallows, and the other work which 
he has to take or pay for, have been properly done, and 
that thus no demand is made upon him except for what 
has been actually performed, and what, therdfare^ will be 
fixr his benefit, — can there be a doubt that he could have 
had the work done at a cheaper rate, and with greater 
advantage to himself, than by paying for it in this way ? 
Is it likely, too, that he should be aware what quantity 
of manure had heea carried out upon the land the* year 
before for all the crops? — ^but for which manure and 
expense of carting, he has to pay half the value, though 
the labour may date its commencement two years before 
the change of tenants ! 
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whieb he has the privily of reCamittg, for the purpose 
of turning his cattle into, Ull Mi^-day : from the wheat 
crop he receives two thirds of the produce if the wheat 
was&Uowedfor; butif sown after potatoes, beans, or any 
other crop, only one half, excepting after a white crop, 
which does not very often happen when a tenant quits a 
farm, as he receives nothing from that rotaticm. The 
incoming tenant has the benefit of aS the manure, and of 
the seeds upon the ground ; but he is bound to leave, at 
the expiration of his term, the same quantity of seeds 
that he found at its commencement. In consequence of 
paying rent and taxes from the time of his entering upon 
the fium, he receives his thirds or other portions of the 
wheat crop, but the outgoing tenant pays all the expense 
of its cutting. 

MODS OF FARMING) IMPLSMBNTS, &C. 

Cultivation is but very indifferently carried on in this 
county, nor can it be otherwise whilst the present system 
is continued. 

The custom of producing only two white crops before 
the land is seeded with clover, or other artificial grass, is 
evidently the best ; but the best is far from being good, 
as no system or regular rotaticm belongs to either of 
them. The rotation generally is — ^first, potatoes ; second, 
wheat ; third, oato ; fourth, barley fidlowed ; fifth, seeds : 
or first, oats ; second, potatoes ; third, wheat ; fourth, 
barley; fifth, seeds; but where the land is held under 
the custom of having only a certain proportion of it in 
tillage, hundreds of acres He entirely idle, being neither 
what can be prqperly called pasture, nor of any profit 
to a farmer, the most they produce being thisdes and 
aouch grass. 
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The latter syitein is acted upon under the ideiaf 
euaaag the land^ but' it cbarly has not the desired eflect, 
as one part is entiiely» by bad managenient, run out 
of condition, while the othcz is eaaed; nor can such a 
mode produce more feed than the having the whole 
of the land in cultivation and in regular rotatioD, as 
there wif^t be the aune quantity to feed and the same 
proportion to mow, 1^ means of teeakmg up the seeds 
regalady every one or two years, as required^ and laying 
down the same quantity. 

Clover or other artificial grasses will produce more 
feed from one to three years old, than from three to six ; 
and, in point of fact, if the plant is not encouraged by 
manure, and fed by sheep after two Or Amse yean, k 
soon becomes little else than a bed of rubbish, which ia 
precisely the case in this county : the only use it can 
then be turned to, is for keeping cows and horses during 
the summer ; but in the winter it will neither carry sheep 
nor any kind of cattle^ and lies entirely waste. If land 
is to be brought into pasture, it should be laid down as 
such, and every attention given to it ; but if it is broken 
up when another part of .the &rm is exhausted by bad 
management, and only shares, the same fate, it would 
undoubtedly be much better and more profitable.tol»«ak 
the seeds up r^ularly every two or thtee years^ than to 
let them remain for ten or twelve ; and that wretched 
appearance would then be got rid of, which is occasioned' 
by following a useless plan of laying down ground as 
profitable pasture, without rendering it any assistance. 

One good plan is acted upon in this county, whiok 
would be desirable on all cold lands, where couch and 
water grasses generally flourish. A practice is followed 
of ploughing the wheat stubbles which are intended ht 
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bats early in the winter, but only about half depth ; the 
ridge is slit, half being thrown to the right, and the other 
ot the left ; but room is always taken sufficient to prevent 
the first furrow that is ploughed from being turned into 
the watercourse, and thus interrupting the drainage of 
the land : the nrst furrow, therefore, ploughed lies upon 
the space of a furrow of whole ground at the edge of the 
watercourse, which prevents the growth of any grass 
from either ; and the land remaining in this state all the 
winter, becomes close by seed dme, besides the probabi- 
lity that there is of its being more deeply penetrated by 
the frost. In the spring the land is ploughed at its 
usual full depth, and it comes up remarkably mellow ; 
having been turned from the commencement of the winter, 
every thing hkely to impede the plough has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the soil is dean . If this plan were^adopted 
in some counties that are subject to water grass, either 
upon clover lays, bean stubbles, or any other land in- 
tended for a spring crop, it would be found to pay at a 
double rate to that of turning the horses out oh the same 
ground, and keeping them in idleness during the winter, 
#hich many farmers are in the habit of doing. 

Draining is in some parts of the county very well at- 
tended to, the landlord generally bearing a share of the 
expense, either by finding tiles or other materials for the 
purpose, or paying for half of the workmanship. 

Scarcely any turnips are grown in Lahcashire, and but 
viery few sheep are kept. The manufacturing towns are 
chiefly' supplied with nibat from Ireland and Yorkshire. 

The corn is sown by hand, and is all threshed by the 
flail : the plough most commonly used is the small Scots 
plough : the carting is doh6 by large two-horse carts, but 
the Westmorland farmers clear a field much sooner 
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with onall flingie-liane carts, thm the people bene do 
with the huge <Hies« 

The outbuiUiDgs are rerj good ; in the aoutheni part 
of the oounty they are chiefly built with brick and covered 
with stone alate ; in the north they are generally con- 
structed of stone and the Westmorland slate. 
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AosicuLTUBB is the principal business carried on in this 
county ; but the manufactures, chiefly that of stockings, 
have, of late years, greatly increased, and connderable 
advantage is derived from them. 

The north-west and eastern districts, consisting prin- 
cqially of hiUs, which contain an abundance of coal and 
slate, and feed great numbers of sheep, fre not so fertile 
as other parts; but the county, taken in general,. is as 
fruitful as most in the United Kingdom. In some dis- 
tricts, which are principally devoted to the grasdug of 
sheep and cattle^ the soil is mostly a rich red day, which 
is particulariy favorable for the growth of beans and 
wheat, as well aafbr pasture; but the land in general 
consists of a rich loam, which produces most abundantly 
every kind of grain. 

This county is remarkable for its breed of sheep, both 
in point of their weight, and of the quantity of wool that 
is taken from them, and they are diapersed more widely 
than any other throughout the kingdom : it is likewise 
celebrated for a most excellent breed of horses, well- 
adapted both for the saddle and {(x draught, but more 
particularly for the latter purpose. 
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PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

The tenants most commonly hold at will : the farms 
are generally entered upon at Lady-day, but some few 
at Michaelmas. The rents are received half-yearly : the 
poor-rates, which are moderate, are collected as often as 
they are wanted : the highway-tax is pud half by com-- 
position, and is half worked out; some parts of the 
county are subject to the payment of tithes, but most of 
the land is exonerated, by means of allotments in lieu 
of them. 

CUSTOMS BETWKEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The tenants, in general, are restrained from selling 
either hay or straw, and also from breaking up any pas- 
ture land. They are likewise expected, in the cultiva* 
tion of their land, to adopt the system of two crops and 
a fallow : in some places the tenant is bound to lay a 
certain quantity of lime every year upon his wheat sea- 
sons, but this is not a general custom. 

An outgoing tenant is paid for all clear fallows, but 
they must be free the whole of the summer, both from a 
green crop used for feed, and from one that stands to 
ripen, otherwise he receives nothing ; for all clear fallows 
he is generally allowed three ploughings per fallow. 

For his wheat crop, if sown in a clear fallow, he re- 
ceives the value of seed and labour, besides the number 
of ploughings allowed ; but if sown in a bastard fallow, 
he only receives payment for the seed and labour : for 
the seeds in the ground, he is in like manner paid for seed 
and labour, but he is allowed nothing for a turnip fallow. 
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either fed off or pulled, it being considered that he has 
had the benefit of that crop: upon farms, however, 
entered upon at Michaelnias, an outgoing tenant is either 
allowed one year's rent for his turnip crop, or he has the 
option of feeding them till Lady-day, but he cannot 
pull them to feed on other land. 

An incoming tenant is only bound, by the customs ot 
the county, to pay for the seeds, wheat, and clear fallows, 
by valuation, and likewise for any winter ploughing 
which his predecessor might have done, such as breaking 
up for a fallow, it being opti(»ial with the incomer either 
to plough for his spring crop himself, or to pay his pre- 
decessor for doing it for him ; but he cannot enter to 
commence ploughing before Lady-day, without per- 
mission from the outgoer ; and supposing the latter, from 
mere caprice^ to refuse, the incomer is put to great in- 
convenience^ as he may thereby be deprived of a (firing 
crop : he cannot, in fact, by any possibility^ get his seed 
put into the ground within any reasonable time, except 
by means of the assistance of his neighbours, who are 
subject to a similar custom. 

Upon farms that are entirely devoted to gnudng, it is 
customary in some places for the inonming tenant enter- 
ing at Lady-day, to pay half the winter half-yearns rent, 
as he receives, during the next summer, all the benefit of 
the land : the previous summer^ however, might as well 
be set against the winter, as the succeeding one; and a 
tenant quitting a farm ought to be considered morc^ ^le 
to pay half a year's rent, than one who has just entered 
into business, and who wants all his money for stoddng 
the farm, without having yet derived from it any ad- 
vantage. 
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MODE OF FilRMlNG, IMPLBMBNTS, SfC. 

The farms, which ex% in general small, are kept clean, 
and in good condition, but not in so high a state of cul- 
tivation as they are in some other parts of England. 
On the day land, the rotation is^— first, fallow ; second. 
If heat ; third, beans : on the loamy soil, — ^first, tiimips ; 
second, barley or oats; third, seeds; fourth, wheat. 

Dung and lime are the principal articles of manure that 
are used ; bone manure, rape dust, or any other artificial 
dressing, is very seldom tried. * 

The horses at plough are generally driven at length ; 
die double-furrow ploughs are very commonly employed, 
which, with a good ploughman who has been used to 
.diem, turn lay ground as well as any other, but they re- 
quire extra strength. 

Wherever the practice prevails of driving the horses 
in length, these ploughs are of great advantage, particu- 
larly in moving the fallows. Three horses are generally, 
when driven in length, used to a common plough, for stir- 
ring the land, alpaost in all districts ; and four Are sufllcient 
for a double plough when used for the same purpose, which 
is the principal part of the summer^s work : thus, instead 
of one acre being ploughed with three horses, there are 
two ploughed with four, which, allowing that the double 
plough does the work of two others, makes a saving of 
two horses, one man, and a boy eveiy day. That, how- 
ever, is not the only advantage of the double plough, 
as, instead of working the land in wet weather, the 
horses may be employed in other labour, and be in good 
time afterwards for performing two days work in one : 
the advantage, indeed, must be at once seen, of employ- 
ing this plough upon a farm, requiring as it does only 
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four horses to do the work; as, instead of usiDg the 
four with a single jdough, and getting once over the 
fallows, the double plough goes over them twice ; and 
besides this, there is the opportunity of taking advantage 
of the weather. In clay land, the double ploughs have, 
no doubt, too heavy a draught to be used for breaking 
up, but for stirring, they answer a very good purpose ; 
and if only one is employed upon a form, it makes a ma- 
terial difference with regard to the work. 

These ploughs are used in other counties much more 
generally than in this ; the employment of them prevails 
mostly in Shropshire. 

The land in Leicestershire is, in many parts, sulgected 
to considerable drainage ; some of the drains are laid in 
with the draining tiles, and some with slate chippinga : 
the landlord generally pays half the expense. 

The outbuildings are chiefly constructed of brick and 
tiles, or brick and slate; very few thatched buildings, 
espedally of recent structure, are to be seen : being once 
put into good repair, the tenant is expected to keep them 
in the same state during the time he occupes the farm. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

FnoM the doieriflioii gaierally giTen of this oounty, it 
might be expected to find it low, wet, and fenny ; but the 
wolds are to the full as extensiye as the manfay and fenny 
lands, including both the ground which is inclosed, and 
that which is yet open. 

The soil is, in general, extremely rich, but there are 
four or five distinct characters ctf it, all of which ate very 
productive. 

Thei% are, the marshy the middle marsbf the fen, the 
wold, and the moor. 

The marsh land is that which borders upon the sea^ 
and is only preserved &om the frequent inundations of 
the tide by vast banks, which, have been thrown up on 
the sea-coast, forming between each bank a wide and 
deep channel, that prevents the water from flowing upon 
the land ; whilst tunnels are laid in each embankment, for 
the. purpose of conveying the water from one channel to 
another, so that the channel nearest the coast, Yrh&k the 
tide will allow, empties itself into the sea. 

The fens in Lincolnshire, by means of the effectual 
drainage they have undergone^ are rendered perfectly 
sound ; the drains are kept dear and in good order, by 
means of regulations similar to those which are ajqplied to 
the roads in most parts of England. Every proprietor or 
occupier of land in the fens pays a rate proportioned to 
the quantity of land which he holds, for clearing or re-> 
psuring the drains ; this rate is collected i>y a surveyor, 
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who is ippoiiited bjr the oommuBioiien to see that the 
dndos are kept in good order. 

Almost ererjr indosuie b divided by a drain, which 
empties itself into a hffger one leading to the sea : in 
some parts of the fens, windmills are erected (formerly 
much more common than they are now), for the purpose 
of raising the water fimn the lowest parts, where it could 
not dndn away of itsdf^ into a trough, wUdi empdea 
i^tD a drain leacbig to the coast. 

The middle marsh is the land lying between the marsh 
and the wold; it is of rather a strong naiture, being 
a mixture of day and marl *; but it cannot be converted 
into brides, as the marl, firom its diidky tendency, bursta 
befcne the bricks are suffidently burnt The wM is 
the uphmd ground, containing a substratum of chalk, 
which is observed much nearer to the surface ki some 
pboes than it is in others : generally, however, there is a 
good depth <^ soil; and some thousands of acres between 
Homeastle and Barton, which have not been inclosed 
more than thirty years, now produce as much com, and 
are become, by improvement, as profitable a tract of land 
as any in the wold. 

The moor is that which lies between the hills in the 
wold ; it varies more in strata than any other land in 
the county, but produces as much com per acre suitable 
to the soil, as any other part* 

Oravel, sand, sand-stone, iron«stone, and blue^tone, 
are all to be found in this county. 

PAA.CTICB OF TSNi^NCY. 

The general custom in Lincoliishire is, to let the farms 
on leases for seven or fourteen years; the time ferenter^ 

* A kind of chalk. 
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iDg', tbrouglMKit the county, is Lady-day^ wHh the ex-, 
oeption of a few places^ where it is May-4ay. Bach of 
these periods may* prove very injurious to the iiMNnert 
unless the outgoer is oompeUed by the landlord tost>w 
the spring com in proper time himself, or to allow Us 
successor to enter upon the &nn' suffidently early ,tor do. 
it.: May-day ia the wo»t of the two^ as if patftmejaiid 
is allowed to be stocked up to that time, it becomes- of 
little yaloe to the incomer during the remainder of the. 
summer, especially in a diy seaacm. 

The rents are paid hatf-yearly : the poor-rates, which 
▼aiy very much in diffiBrent parts of the county, aqpoEd- 
ing to the situation or the plenty or sciircity of em{doy- 
ment,'are generally odlected quarterly : the highway-tax, 
which is heavy, particularly in the wold, ia pailrtly paid 
by composition, and partly worked out, eig^t shilKngs 
per day being aUowed for the wcnrk of two himes and a 
cart, with one man. 

All the late indosed hmd in LinFobishimis exonevated 
from tithes, by means of aUoCmeats of land set apart fi>r 
that purpose und^ the pronmons of the respective acts of 
parliament; in other parts of the county, the genand 
practice is to compound both for the great and sBsall tithes. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

The general custom is, to restrain a tenant firqm taking 
more than two white crops to a fallow, and also from 
carrying away either hay or straw from the premises : 
the former restriction, however, does not apply to the fen 
land, where the mode of farming is quite different to that 
in the wold ; the kind of grain suitable to the one, being 
quite the reverse with regard to the other. 

An outgoing tenant has the privilege of sowing the 
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spring com until Lady-day, and of taking an oAgoing 
crop, both of the wheat and other oom.that he has upon 
the ground at the time of his quitting the farm, but 
is bound to thresh it on the jMremises : the moat general 
castmn, however, is, for the outgoer to be paid for the 
crops the value of seed and labour, also in the same 
way for cloyer and other grass seeds, and likewise for 
the manuve, and the carting of it, laid out for the 
crop. The valuation of the crops does not take place 
before harvest, and the price of the corn is set according 
to the average of three market-days, taken separately once 
a month, between harvest-time and the ensuing Lady- 
day : this prevents the business from being closed for 
nine or twelve months, but it is so managed that it is im- 
possible for any one to value a crop of wheat correctly 
much before harvest, respecting the yield or quantity : 
and the value is set at the time stated, for the purpose 
of returning to an outgoing tenant the market-price for 
the quantity of com his crop is supposed to produce, 
that bmng no more than he is entitled to expect, nor 
more than ought to be paid by one who ptm;hases it. 
Sometimes the latter finds his own seed, and sows the 
spring crop ; but when that is the case, he is obliged ta 
make an allowance to his predecessor for giving him per- 
misfflon, it being optional with the outgoer, either to sow 
and take the crop himself, or to have it valued to his suc- 
cessor, provided the taking of it is agreed to by the latter. 

MODS OF FARMING, IMPLEMBNTS, SsC 

The crops chiefly grown in the fens are oats and wheat ; 
the cultivation of barley is upon a very limited scale. 

The general rotation is — first, cole; second, oats; 
third, wheat ; the latter, if not sown in that course, pro- 
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duces too much straw to have a profitable yield: when 
beans are grown^ a crop which is not much resorted to in 
any part of the county, they are sown after the wheat, 
for the same reason that operates to induce the sowing of 
wheat after oats ; but a second oat crop is more frequently 
than any other taken after the wheat. 

Clover is very seldom sown in the fen land, the soil not 
being at all adapted to it ; but in many parts of this dis^ 
trict lucerne grows particularly kindly, and lasts for many 
years : it is, consequently, more generally cultivated than 
any other artificial grass. 

The farms in the wolds are very extensive, and 
generally in the highest state of cultivation ; all kinds of 
grain, particularly barley, are produced in the greatest 
abundance ; and the good effects of the system foUowed 
in this part of the county, are demonstratively proved by 
the appearance of the latest indosures. 

The rotation in this district is — ^first, turnips; seomd, 
barley or oats ; third, seeds ; fourth, wheat 

Turnips are cultivated in the wolds in Linoobshite 
upon a much more extensive scale than in any other part 
of England, and the quantity of artificial manure em* 
ployed to produce them is double what is used in any 
other turnip county. The largest concern of this kind 
in Lincolnshire is at Withcall, near Louth, conducted by 
Mr. Dawson, whose annual laying of turnips is six 
hundred acres and upwards : for this he dresses entirely 
with the bone manure, which is thought preferable to 
any other, and is generally used throughout the county* 

The last two summers have most effectually proved 
the goodness of this manure, they having been any thing 
but favourable to the growth of turnips : it has been re* 
marked in oth» districts, as well as here, that the land 
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wUch xeoored the anstaiioe of this manure, produced 
good crops of tiiniips, compared with the crops in the 
anae nc^bourfaood that were encouraged by aaj other 
land of manure. 

The advantages <^ the bone manure do not altogether 
consist in the aid it aflbrds to the knd, bbt greatly in the 
saving of expense, it not befa^ nedessary to draw other 
kinds of manure out upon the sdiL 

There is also a ooQsiderable saving of expense made by 
drilling the seed sskd manure at the same time: thus ten 
acres of land may be manured and sown in a day, with 
one diin and six horses ; whilst, suf^posing the same 
quantity of ground to be dressed over with dung in the 
usual manner, the dtfRsrence of expense, added to the 
vakw of the difference of time, would nearly pay for the 
bone manure. The quantity €t the last-mentioned ma- 
nure used per acre is fkom twtety to twenty-five bodiels, 
sit about Sr. per bushel. One of the grealest advantages 
attending the use of it Is Ae saving of dme it frequently 
makes, with rsferenoe to a crop of turnips, by putting the 
seedin the ground previous toa fall of rain, there being 
an opporlimity of doing so, by means of using this ma- 
nure, seven or dght days sooner than when, in the custom 
mary method, there is so much carting to perform. 

A gtest quantity of dialk is laid out upon the land, 
wfaidb answiers the purpose extremdy well on the lig^t 
aoil^ by greatly assislJng' to elos6 diem ; and with the ad- 
ditnln of the bone manure, which creates ab action in the 
laikdy' it is considaMl fit to* produte any sort of grain. 
Theobfllk is laid out in the winter; at Which time there 
are plenty of hands, and the expense is tolerably reason- 
sble, though veiy frequently considerable sums of money 
are earned by the men employed in this kind of labour; 
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The practice is, for a oirtgiii nuinber of adreB to be let 
to be covered with chalk ; the men dig it, carry it out, 
and spread it upon their ground^ finding their own horses 
for that purpose, at the rate of Id. at 8d. per square yard 
in the pit. 

Another nuinure is used in the same way as the bone, 
namely, rape dust, wlHch is to be had at a reasonable rate, 
and is considered very good for wheat : it is produced 
from the cake ground down ; a ton weight, whieh costs 
fiooxsix to seven pounds, wiUdaress neurfy five acres of 
land. In the fens. Ihere is a practice' of hjmg elay upoil 
the land, whidi is proanred by die dmns being constantly 
cleaned out, and found at vaorioos dbtamses from the sur- 
fkce all throng die fens: great benefit is derived from 
it, and it is ascertained to be a suffieieat (fressing fbr 
eight or tea yean. 

The bone and. rape manure being so much used foi^ 
Inmipa, the dang that is madeisigenecally carried oiitiii 
the winter as a top dressing,, both upon die green wheat 
and seeds : this system is not an expensive one, the work 
being got through in frost when nothing.dse con be done^ 
and the land b^ng by this means brought into- the 
highest possible state of cnllivaidon. 

Many farmers in the fens ans dbUged to take in beasts 
to keep during the winter, for the purpose of treading in 
their straw, they having no pasture land in their occupa- 
tion on which they can turn them in the spring: if they 
fail in obtaining beasts, which has been frequently the 
case during the last few years, owing to the mildness of 
the winters, and through the want of buildings, diere is 
k great waste of fodder, and much straw is often burnt. 
But although there is such a profusion of straw throi^rh- 
out the county, the hay stacks ate scarcely ever thalchod ; 
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they pvesent, in eaogqaence^ a most slovenly appear- 
ance. 

This county has always been remarkable for its breeds 
of cattle and sheep, and for rearing them of an enonnous 
sixe and weight. The cattle are now much crossed with 
the Durham breed, by which an animal is produced much 
handsomer in all its points than the original ; the sheep 
are also crossed with the Ldcestershire breed, and it is 
now difficult to meet with true bred Lincolnshire sheep. 

The sheep are not only remarkable for their size and 
wej^t, but also for the surprising quantity and length 
of their wool ; but whenever they are removed from their 
native soil into any other county, they become much de- 
teriorated, both in carcass and in the quality of their wool ; 
this is doubtless occasioned by the diffavnce of soil and 
dimate. Amazing numbers of beasts and sheep are fed 
in the marshes during the nunmer, and the quantity of 
meat supplied £t»m this county to the London markets 
is much greater than from any othtf *• 

* Dimensions and weight of tiiree sheep, bebnging to Mr. Daw- 
son of WUkcall, as taken before the Rev. John Wray.Mr.Hariand. 
Mr. Jones, and others, on the 21st of September, 1826 : 

William, (Three-shear.) 

Feet Inoket. 

Length from the top of &e head to the tail 4 7. 

Breadth across the chine 2 2^ 

Girth behind the shoulders 6 1 

From the top of the shonlderB to tiie breast-end 2 7 

Breadth across the rump 1 lOi 

Round the rump from hip to hip ... 3 4 

Worn the oeiitre of tiie hipto the bottom of theflank 9 5 
Fhmi the bosom-point to the romp ••.56 
Length of the f see from the crown to the nose • 10| 
Breadth from eye to eye ..... 5} : 
Round the crag . , . ' . . . 1 10 .r 

Round the chop 10 

IVom the knee to the fetlock •...04* 
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both for his turnip and wheat fallows. He has also the 
benefit of all the dung left upon the premises without 
being called upon for any payment. 

MODS OP FARMING, IMPLSMBNTS, Scc 

Through the practice and customs at entry which are 
most usually acted upon in this county, a farm, when a 
change of tenants takes place, is in the same regular 
course as it was during the term of the lease, the only 
difference being that the work is performed by one 
person instead of another. The outgoer having an 
interest in the last crop, for his own sake does his duty ; 
and the incomer, of course, pursues a similar line of 
conduct. The latter, indeed, in Wiltshire has the means, 
and a fair chance afforded to him, of acting upcm a good 
system, his interest being studied in preference to that of 
the outgoer, in a far higher d^ree than in some other 
counties in England, in which a great error is too fre- 
quently committed in too much regarding that of the 
latter, at the expense, of crippling the resources of the 
incomer, and preventing him from fisiirly working the 
land. 

Those farmers who keep their land in good condition 
at the least expense, must, unquestionably, be adjudged 
the best ; and the condition of the land, in general, in 
Wiltshire, especially considering the situation of many 
parts of it, undoubtedly reflects very great credit upon its 
agriculturists. 

With the exception of a few woollen rags, no artificial 
manure is used, every article of manure being otherwise 
what is produced immediately upon the spot. The land 
is remarkably clean, in good condition, and worked at as 
small an expense as the soil is in most counties. 

2A 
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The roCadoD on the tundp land generaUy is — first, 
turnips ; second^ bariejr ; third seeds for two years, onoe 
cut for hay and once fed ; fourth, wheat, tat wfaidi crop 
the knd is usually ploughed over two or three times 
afiter Midsummer. On the heavy land, the mtation is — 
first, fallow ; second, wheat ; third, seeds ; fourth, 
beans ; fifth, wheat. 

The mode in use here for manuring the land is most 
excellently adapted for the production of all kinds of grain 
as well as turnips. During the winter the muck is regu- 
larly taken from the yards, (precisely similar to cleaning 
out a stable,) and after it has been first spread upon the 
ground intended for turnips, the same system is pursued 
with r^;ard to the wheat crop. 

The muck is carried out in proporti<m as the flock 
folded upon it every night can tread it in ; when it goes 
out, it is nothing more than manure made from straw-fed 
beasts, and would, of itself, but very little nourish the 
land. After, however, the sheep have soiled and trod it 
into the earth, it soon rots and makes very good manure ; 
whilst by carrying out, every day or two, a suflicient 
quantity for a flock to lie upon, a considerable extent of 
ground is gone over, and that fit a very trifling ex- 
pense. 

Irrigation is to be seen in its greatest perfection in 
Wiltshire ; and it is worth any one's while, who takes an 
interest in agricultural pursuits, to travel many miles for 
the purpose of duly appreciating the unquestionable 
advantages and value attached to a water-meadow, and 
which many thousands of acres in other quarters capable 
of being irrigated, from not being in the situation of 
upland meadow-ground, are entirely deprived of, merely 
from the circumstance of their proprietors, or occupiers. 
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or. both^ not beii^ suficieiitly amre of tbe vaai benefits 
that may be dedved from such a practice. 

In the month of April, tbe water-meadows will carry 
grass mid-Jeg high» which is folded off by the sheep and 
lambs as naked as possible; and the water being turned 
over again, they will, in the course of six or ^ht weeks, 
produce two tons of hay per acre. Not only this, — but 
between haying-time and Michaelmas they will put beasts 
in good condition for stall-feeding, and frequently entirely 
prepare them for the butcher. It may be fairly stated, 
that one acre of water-meadow is more than equal to two 
of upland meadows. 

A practice is adopted here of fallowing the land for 
the wheat which is sown after the two years old seeds are 
fed off, mucked, and folded, and which is chiefly sown by 
hand, that being likewise the case with all kinds of grain, 
excepting beans, the latter being dibbled about twelve 
inches apart each way, and three or four put into a hole. 
Sometimes the drill plough is used for them, and astonish- 
ing crops are thus produced after applying the muck and 
fold ; by making it a rule always to hoe the beans twice, 
the land is kept very clean, and in good condition for 
wheat. 

The seed machine is used for turnips, and likewise for 
clover, and all other artificial grasses ; and it is generally 
considered as useful an implement as ever was introduced 
for the purpose of facilitating the labours of the husband- 
man. The double-wheeled ploughs are most generally 
used in the eastern part of the county, but in the west 
the single-wheel plough is more usual ; many of which| 
however, though made in a similar manner to the com- 
mon ones, are manufactured of cast-iron. 

2 A 2 
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The thiwhing machines are goieralljr in lue through- 
out Wiltshire. 

Stone not being very abundant, the outbuildings are 
chiefly thatched and weather-boaided : exdusiTe 6f the 
thatch, they are moBt frequently kept in repair at the 
expense of the landlord. 



WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The chief manufactures in this county are those of cloth, 
stockings, gloves, and glass. A quantity of hops are also 
grown ; and the cider and perry made here have a great 
reputation. In these articles the inhabitants carry on a 
considerable trade with Bristol and the inland districts. 

The soil in Worcestershire is chiefly of a cold, clayey 
nature, excepting in the vales, wliich are very fertile, par- 
ticularly the rich one of Evesham ; but, generallyspeaking, 
the tract of land contained in the vales is very narrow. 

There is but little waste land here ; for though the 
hills are dreadfully poor in their soil, yet the greater part 
of them are in a state of cultivation. On the eastern side 
of the county the land is remarkably cold and poor, that 
quarter being also very inferior to the western part, both 
in climate and scenery. 

Fruit is produced in great abundance, especially pears, 
which are seen in many places growing in the hedges : in 
the western part of the county orchards and hop-gardens 
form the principal objects of culture. 
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PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

Farms are usually entered upon at Lady-day, when 
possession is taken of the whole of the land, the house^ 
and premises; the incoming tenant, however, has the 
privilege of going upon the arable land, for any requisite 
purpose, at Candlemas. Leases are generally granted, 
but only for short terms, such as three, five, or seven 
years : some few, however, for fourteen or twenty-one. 

The rents are paid half-yearly ; the poor-rates are col- 
lected seven or eight times in the course of the year, or 
oftener, if required ; the highway-tax is pud half in 
money, and half by work performed on the roads. The 
great tithes are valued every year, and either taken in 
kind, or compounded for ; the small tithes are always 
paid by composition. 

CUSTOMS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT, AND THE 
INCOMING AND OUTGOING TENANT. 

It is customary for the tenant not to convey away, at 
any time, either hay or straw, from the premises; and 
when quitting, not to be paid either for the dung left in 
the yards, or laid oat upon the land ; nor is he allowed 
for any labour which he may have bestowed upon bis fal^ 
lows. During the last year of his occupation he is speci- 
fically restrained from sowing more than a certain quantity 
of hb ground, generally one-third of the arable land, 
with wheat, in order to allow the incomer a proper 
quantity of land for his spring crop ; but previous to 
that, there is, in general, no restriction either as to the 
quantity sown, or the rotation. The outgoer, if his 
successor will not agree to take the wheat crop at a 
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valuation, cuts and claims the whole of it himself, ex- 
cepting the tithe, which the incomer gathers, and either 
compounds for, or delivers to the tithe-ooUector, but 
he is always looked to for it as being the responsible 
pmoQ in possession of the land. The outgoer, although 
he may take the crop oi wheat, yet pays no rent after 
Lady-day, and he has barn atd yard room allowed him 
for housing and threshing it, and for making use of the 
straw upon the premises. 

The incomer pays for nbthing on entering upon a farm, 
excepting for the young clover, or other grass seeds upon 
the ground, the vdiue of seed and labour ; it being at his 
cq>tion either to perform the qpring and winter ploughing 
himself, or to make an allowance for doing it to his pre- 
decessor : the incomer has also the benefit of all the dung 
left upon the prenuses, without any charge. 

MODE OP FARMINO, IMPLEMENTS, &c 

The mode of fanning in this county is, generally 
speaking, in i€self a vety bad one, and is carelessly and 
negligently conducted. 

Theve being no restriction as to rotation or manner of 
cropping, there is no regular system, but the plan usually 
adopted is to sow the land that requires the least woric, 
and barley and oat stubbles are frequently dunged over 
kStet harvest, and sown with wheat ; a system of farming 
which certainly does not require much labour, but it is a; 
most ruinous one to the land. No pains whatever are 
taken to refieve the ground from water, nor is a water 
fiirrow to be seen scarcely in any part of the oounty. 
The ploughing is, in general, very indHlbrently per- 
formed, and the appearance of the land is sufficient h> 
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convince any one that neither master nor man have here 
any system to act upon. 

Beans are very commonly grown throughout Wor- 
cestershire; turnip husbandry is upon a very limited 
scale* great part of the ground not being sufficiently 
sound either to feed them on, or to cart them fifom. 

Very little draining is done here; the landlords, how- 
ever, are* most of them, willing to find all the materials 
that a tenant feels disposed to use, which chiefly consist 
of draining tiles. 

The drill is, in many parts, used for wheat, and gene- 
rally fer beans. Threshing machines are only employed 
en seme of the largest farms. 

The otitbniklings are chiefly built of brick and tiles ; 
the repafan are very commonly completed under the super- 
intendence of the landlord, who charges the tenant with 
ane-thicdi of the expense. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Thb air of this extcDSFe oountj and its natunil produc- 
tions differ 9 of course, aooofding to situatioQ. 

In the West Riding, the air is consdered more salu- 
brious than in the east or north. In those parts near the 
borders of Lancashire, the county is mountainous and 
barren ; but towards the banks of the Ouse the knd is 
extremely fertile, and produces great crops of wheat. 

Great numbers of horses and cattle are fated in the 
West Riding, the sale of which realizes oonsiderable 
sums of money. Coals are in great abundanoe: there 
are also many quarries of very excellent freestone. 

The curing of pork and hams is carried on here upoa 
an extensiye scale for the dealers in London. The chief 
manufactures are those of doth ; at Leeds, Wakefidd, 
Bradford, Halifax and Huddersfield ; and of hardware at 
Sheffield. 

In the North Riding, the air is extremely sharp, but it 
is considered pure and healthy, though in an inferimr 
d^ree to that of the west. Being mountainous, the soil 
is generally barren, but the vallies afford excellent pas- 
ture. 

There are several lead mines in this part of the county* 
Where its eastern extremity borders upon the sea, all 
kinds of fish are in great abundanoe. llie chief manu- 
factures are those of doth, stockings, and alum. 

In the East Riding, on account of its situation near the 
Ilumber, the air is not so pure and salubrious as in other 
quarters. 
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The floil is ia some places barren, but iii otheFs, where 
it 18 properly cultivated, it is tolerably productive. Great 
Dumbers of cattle of all kinds are fed here. Both wood 
for fuel and coals are extremely dieap. There are but 
few manu&ctures except that of doth. 

Yerkflhire coDtaina coal, lead, and iron mines, and 
different sorts of limestone are to be found in it. To 
give a general character either of its soil or its state is 
impossible within the limits of this work, on account of 
the great extent of the county. It, in fact, presents in 
some pant or oth^ every description of soil. It was 
always particularly oddbcated for an excellent breed of 
horses^ which is still kept up, the landlords allowing their 
tenants free access to thdr own homes, iriiich greatly 
eontributeB to encourage the latter, and to keep up the 
breed; the cross, in general, is between a. light cart 
mare^ and a thorough bred horse. The county has like- 
wise a breed of cattle peculiar to it, but not in any 
d^nee equal to diat of their horses ; nor is it generally 
approved of by the grasiers. Great numbers of sheep 
are bred in Yorkshire, particularly on the wolds of the 
East and North Bidiogs» though they are seldom spoken 
of as belonging to the county. They are, in some 
respects, like the Ldcestershire sheep, but smaller, and 
they dilfer in constitution. They have, however, the 
preference given them in several parts of England, and 
many of them are bought fi»r the purpose of feeding 
in Hertfordshire and the adjoining counties. 

PRACTICE OF TENANCY. 

This practice differs in each riding, but there is one 
custom more general than others separately belon^ng to 
each of them. 
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In tbe Wert HiHagf the vmmk time km eatenagr upoo 
A fivm k old Caadlfimw, or new jtaa^B day ; at eithar 
period the inooonng toiant takes pciiiwr minn of the whole 
of the kndy hat he does not oecnpj the howe till old 
May-day. 

The period for entering upon a lann in the North 
Biding is Lady-day, hot the inoooMr has the pmii^ge 
of gomg upon the knd to ^oogh at Candlems: he does 
not take possession of Ae house till May-day* 

In the East Biding, the time far entering is also Lady-* 
day» hefore which period the iooomer esnnot enter upon 
the fimn without the permission of the tenant in poosen 
sioa ; he does not oecupy the house till May^day . 

The general practice throughout the county is to let 
the farms only from year to year, and toreoeiTe the MBto 
half-yearly. 

The poor-.rates^ whidi are much the heaviest in die 
West Biding cm account of the manufaetaries« ase fre- 
quently collected there monthly, but in other parts 
generally quartaify or half-yearly. The highway«tax is 
half worked out and half paid. The great tithes are 
more generally compounded for than taken in kind: 
the small tithes are always paid by couposWDn. 



CUSTOMS BaTwnnW' landlord and tbnant, and tub 

INCOSUMO and OUTOetNO TBNANT. 

The usual custom throughout the county between 
landlord and tenant is, that the latter is not to carry 
away hay or straw fi^om the premises ; he is also to leave 
the farm with the same advantages attached to it which 
he found when he entered into possession ; but tliere is 
no general restriction as to the mode of cultivation, 



exoepuog tlml a iBinuit knot idkiwed to bcetdc lippMtare 
land. 

In the North Ridiag, an ouigoiiig tenaat sows his 
wheat and has an ofl^uig crop, whieb he may eitfatt: 
thresh himself or sell to his soeeeseor, or to any other 
person; but he is boind to use the straw upon the pre- 
mises, haying bam and yard room found bam for that 
purpoee until May-day twelveaionlh altar he quits the 
fann; and whether he threshes it himselfyor sells the evop 
to any other person, the straw must, in either case, be 
consumed by his or some other individual's eallle ixfoa 
the premises, and the dui^ left lor tibe benefit of the 
incomer, without any further ehaige. 

But although the oulgocr has an outgoing cn^ of 
wheats he is only aUowed to sow one^thard of the amhle 
land ; that proportion he may saw at whatever time and 
with whatever kind of gnan he thinks pioper. For all 
the ground that he sows, he pays what is ei^ed oem 
standi^ge, which is the rent until harvest time* If he 
saws more than tUs proportion, the inconer claims the 
crop^ without BMJuag any remttttemtion; and thepraetiee 
is carried to such a nioety that tlvo os three arrea aie fre- 
quently taken out of a large fidd tomalte up the quantity ; 
but there being no restiiction respecting cropping the 
land^ the ouCgoer sows whichever part of the farm he 
thinks the best fior himself. Tha incomer enters upon the 
farm at Candlemas, to plough for his spring crop and 
fallow, and takes possession of all the land at Lady-day, 
excepting that upon which the wheat crop stands. The 
outgoer has no other demand upon him than for the value 
of seed and labour for the young clover or arttfdal seeds 
upon the ground, it being at the option of the incomer 
either to purch&ne or not the wheat crop. 
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The customs in the upper pan of the West RidiA^, 
between the incomer and outgoer, are much the same as 
in the North ; but bdow Aberford they are quite differ- 
ent, and as the peopk there say, are good ones to come 
out with, but bad to enter upon. 

The outgoer, in the last-mentioned quarter, sows the 
wheat crop which his successor is oUiged to talce, together- 
with the grass seeds OD the ground, wad to pay for all the 
tillage and half-tillage on those crops, and also on the 
turnip crops, and for all the manure either in the yards 
or laid out upon the land, acc(xding to a Taluation. 

The incomer generally enters at old Candlemas, after 
which period the outgoer has nothing to do with the farm. 
The incomer, has to pay for two and a half yearns manure, 
and one and a half yearns tillage* There is the manure 
in the yard when he enters, that laid out for the turnip 
or wheat crop, and half what was l«id out on the turnip 
or wheat crop during the preceding year, which land is 
generally in seeds, and having had only one crop of com 
from the manure, it is taxed with the value of half what 
was laid out upon it, on account of the next crop reaping 
the benefit of the remauider ; the year and half ^s tillage 
is all the work performed on the turnip or wheat crops, 
during that year, and a half what was performed upon 
them in the year preceding; this half tillage is paid upcm 
the seeds, or upon ground that has only produced one 
crop of com after being manured and fkllowed : besides 
these charges, the incomer has, likewise, to pay f<ff all 
seed and labour. 

In the East Riding, the outgoer sows the wheat crop, 
and, likewise, the spring com, until Lady^ay, and it 
sometimes happens that, widi the assistance of bis neigh- 
bours, he gets the whole of the latter into the ground by 
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that time ; he has the privilege of taking that aa an crfT- 
gotog crop, together with the wheat, paying no veat after 
Lady-daj ; he is bound, however to thredi the cn^ 
upon the premises, and to leave the manure for his sac- 
eessor. An incomer, in this lidhig, has nothing to pay 
for excepting the seeds upon the ground ; but not being 
allowed the privilege of going upon the land to plough 
fer the spring crop, he is not unfrequendy prevented 
for eighteen months from having any com. 

MODS 09 FARMINO, IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Agriculture is, in general, much n^ected in York* 
shire, but the fimning in the West Riding is mudi better 
managed than in any other part, a more regulair system 
and rotation being adopted ; and the principal markets 
being on thkt side of the county, the inhabitants derive 
more advantage from them, having thus, at the same 
tilne, a stnx^er incentive to improvement, than those 
who live at a greater distance. 

The rotation, in the West Riding, is, in general, re-' 
gularly — ^first, turnips, or fallow ; second, barley ; third, 
seeds ; fourth, wheat. The bone manure is much used, 
but not to so great an extent as the rape dust; the latter 
being found to answer a better purpose, particularly for 
wheat in cold land, which is as often sown by the hand 
broad cast as it is by the drill. This manure is usually 
bougkt, in ^s part of the county, by the quarter of 
eight bushels ; the price formerly paid was Ss. 6d. per 
quarter, but in consequence of the limited demand for 
oil, and the great call for the dust, it now costs from 18s. 
to SOt. per quarter : three quarters per acre is the quan- 
tity usuaUy laid upon the land. The bone manure has, 
during the last two or three years, been proved, in this 
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quarter, 4o be pivfettble to any other far tunitpa» thair 
crop, from the drjnesB of the aeaacMis, baviBg generally 
titraed out indiffiefently, but the booe^maauied Uimipa 
haifse been found to be the beet. 

In those parts of the West Biding where the laud is 
not calrulatfld for turnips, a great quantity of beans and 
peas are sown; and it is beeoming a general pcactioe with 
rcgsrd to that kind ci land, to sow more of them, and 
lessen the quantity of oats. 

Lime is rery frequently used both on pasture and 
arable land ; it is generally burnt in the field where it is 
intended to be used, there being an abundance of lime- 
stone and ooals nearly on the spot : the fcnmar, indeed, 
isthe prineipal part of the stratii of the wdds in the 
West Biding. 

The pastures in this quarter are extremely rioh, 
peirticularly at CmTon, where the hills, ahhoiij^ not 
affiirding a great length of pasture, prepare, owing to 
the quality of the herbage, many beasts and sheep ibr 
the butcher, a drcumstaace very unusual, widi refaradoe 
to hills. 

A large proportiDn of rdie 'sbil in the North and Jiast 
Bidings bejBrs a very indiffiseent .appearance, chiefly 
owingTto bad management, and an entire neglect of die 
firsthand best prindpie of agricultuEe,.tfaBt of laying the 
land dry. 

The practiee of draining is, in .general, n^gfedeA 
throughout the county, but more partioularlyiin; the. twa 
last-named ridings, where hundreds . of meres of good 
land are entirely destroyed by water. Thore is osie spM 
especially, in the neigfahanriiood of Thirak, wl^efla the 
land is naturally good, but is uttwly spmied by bad 
management. 
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In tbe North Biding, pioiag and buhiing for Uie 
cultivation of turnips, is very much practised, but do 
attention is paid as to the succcssicm of two white crops. 
The rotation is — first, turmps ; scoond, -wheat, or barlejr;. 
third, oats, or, very frequently, a second crop of wheat; 
fourth, seeds, which are generally fed, and then the sjrs- 
tern of paring and burning is resorted to again. 

Tbe manure chkfly used in the North Riding, for all 
Idnds of gndn, consists of lime and dung; no other, hi- 
deed, is employed, with the exception of the ashes made 
from burning the surface of the land. The lime is burnt 
in the wolds, where there is a variety of stone, such as 
bluestone, limestone of every description, and, likewise, 
honeycomb-stone, the whole of which are burnt into lime. 

In the East Riding, no system whatever is acted upon 
excepting in the wolds, which contain a substratum of 
chalk, and produce much better crops than the lowlands. 

Bone manure is sometimes -used in this quarter, and 
chalk is also laid out upon the land, in the same way as 
in Lincolnshire, but the soil is of a very inferior quality. 

The rotation, in the wolds, is — ^first, turnips ; second, 
barley; thirds seeds; fourth, wheat. In other parts of 
this riding there is none^ nor is there scarcely any ope- 
ration performed as it should be. The fields are remark- 
ably small, and, in general, surrounded by ash timber, 
which, in some parts of Yorkshire, grows tolerably 
kindly, and is the principal sort that the county pro- 
duces; but, with the exception of certain dry spots, if it 
stands for years to come, it will be of no more value than 
it is at the present time, it being, generally, scrubby and 
dead topped. If the greater part of it was cut down, 
and the money it produces laid out in draining the land, 
a much greater advantage would accrue both to landlord 
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tnd tenant, than by albwiag it to stand for a longer 
period. 

Threthii^ madunes are used on large £uins» but 
not generally throughout the county. The drill is em- 
ployed in afanott every part where the soil will admit. 

The outbuildiDgs in the North and West Ridings 
are chiefly constructed of stone and pantOes ; in the East, 
generally of brick and pantiles. The repairs are most 
commonly made at the expense of the landlord. 
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No. I. 



Having promised in the Introduction to state in an 
Appendix what, in the judgment of the Authors, is the 
most advisable practice of tenancy, and the various cu»- 
tmns now in use having been detailed in the counties and 
districts in whidi they respectively prevail, it remains to 
iiilfil the pledge thus given, in as condensed a shape as 
the subject will permit. 

Undoubtedly, as a general proposition, the most de- 
sirable practice of tenancy is, that through which all un- 
pleasantness or misunderstanding between the landbrd 
and tenant, or the incoming and outgoing tenants, is 
avoided ; each party, to a certain extent, being at liberty 
to make arrangements, and exert themselves, with a view 
respectively to their own interest ; and by means of which, 
also, an incoming tenant may enter a farm with the full 
benefit <^ all his capital, so that he may employ it to the 
best advantage; it bang likewise essentially necessary 
that the latter should enter into possessbn at such a 
period of the year that he may be enabled to sow his 
crops at a prop» season. 

No business requires in a greater degree the free use 
of the capital appropriated to it than that of fSarming, 
and especially at the outset, when it is most essential that 
die fSurmer should possess the means dl taking advantage 
of any bargain that may offisr, as, indeed, in every busi- 
ness entered into for the purpose of living by it, the free 

2 B 2 
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lite of apital at fuch a period is indiqpensifale. The 
evilf, tberefofe, vliidi it is wiflbed to remove, and which 
it has been seen are, at this moment, in many counties 
Tery prevalent, are those CTistoms at entiy, the effect of 
which is to deprive a finrmer of nearly the whole or of the 
greater part of his capital^ and thus frequently to cause 
his ruin the firrt year of his commencing bosinesB ; and 
those^ whichy tbroui^ the not siHowing an incomiiig 
tenant the requisite privjl^ges^ prevent him from sowiq; 
his com in due season. 

When a pemm entering upon a f snn is thus deprived 
of his cspitaly through being cempelled, by custom, topay 
a heavy valuation, be, of cDune^ e^pecta to reootp^ in » 
similar proportion, when he quits, from his sucoessoir.; 
and in this Upaythe evil is 'perpetuated. But were the 
landlordf as roeomin^iided in ^ Introdu^on, to i^ter 
the sjrstem, in ord^ td fpyre ibe new tenant a free entiy, 
and the free use of his cspital^ sucha cou^^ wpuld^ most 
assurecUj^f as th^ obs^pmred, .c;wi)>in^ ^^tfa tJbe b^itQW- 
ing upon the new occupier a sufficient, interest in the aoil, 
by metfns of a kkae, ultimately, and in truth 5peedily» 
tend mqrtt essentiaUy to the, ad^anti^ of the fandholdey, 
as well as of bis tenants. No fanner, of course,. entet« ipto 
business with the view of beitlg ber^ of his capital ; but, 
on the contrary) withi tbe.bope of obtaiidnga comfortable 
subsistence fw Ins family and himself, and of bettering 
his situation; and it is too obvious to be for a moment 
dppbted, that it iiT muoh mcNre easy lor him to do so by 
having nioney gt hw cominand to. enable) him to talce ad^ 
vantage of the marlcets, than by being defnived of his 
capital, and having only times and seasons to trust td. 
In the la^^ Case, in4M« what little mpitsl he, has left 
to fximmence with, is, in genoal, lost ; as being unable, 
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through tWe wapt 6t means, either to make impi ovementg, 
or to keep the land so stocked, or m such a omditioin, as 
would secure him some return, he cannot, when he quits, 
obtam an amount of valuatu>n adequate to his outlay at 
entry ; and thus a portion 6l his capital is literally sacri- 
flced, whilst the land, instead of being improved, is dete- 
riorated. It is, therdTore, equally for the advantage of 
both Ifindlotd and tenant that this system of taking capi* 
tal from the latter should not be continued ; and also 
that the incoming and outgoing tenants should have 
respectively m equipoised interest,' without being under 
any necessity of interfering with each other when the 
change of tenancy takes place. 

Were the following practice generally adopted, it is 
presumed that a beneficial alteration m%ht beefiected. 

It may be premised, that there is but one method by 
means of which a landed proprietor can have his land in 
proper Cdtidition ; namely, by letting it subject to certain 
restrictions, which require a regular course of husbandry 
to be strictly pursued. 

Restrictions are equally as favcMrable to tibe tenant as 
to the landlord, when impost with a due consideration 
of their respective interests; and the more the true 
nature of thoteintereilts isr studied at the outset, the greater 
the mutual ben^t that is likely to be derived. On the 
other hand, where the advantage is given to the tenant at 
the'expiratibh of his term, he alone is benefited, but not 
nearly in that proportion -that he might have been, had 
his interest, conjointly with that of the landkMrd, been 
properly considered at the commenoemoit of that term. 
' The varions timte fbr entering upon farms, and the 
different customs attendant, as it were, upon each of 
them, have been seen in the respective counties in which 
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they wee in use, or prevail, the genendily of tbem being 
noticed. It will afao hare been seen, that with regard to 
many of theni, the intctest of the incoming tenant is 
greatly n^ected or sacrificed. What is here wished fiir 
is a mutual adyantage» which can only be obtained by 
requiring a regular course dl husbandry, and atlowingan 
incoming tenant the free use of his capital to go on with 
it; but a course of husbandry beneficial to both parties 
cannot be adopted, unless a proportion of the land is 
annually sown with clorer, or other grass seeds, the 
phrase '^ green crop*' indu<Ung so many kinds, that the 
land is, in consequence of its being frequently used in a 
way never intended, run out of condition, and much im- 
poverished* 

The prac t ice of tenancy about to be proposed would, 
it is conceived, fairly combine the interests of the land- 
lord and tenant, and be foimd equally beneficial for the 
taking as well as the letting of a farm ; looking, in the 
first place, to the lease, and its su^^ested conditions, for 
the advantage of the landlord ; and, in the next, to the 
arrangements between the incoming and outgoing tenants, 
for the benefit of the tenant. 

In the first phu», let it be supposed that A lete a farm 
to B for the term of fourteen or twenty*one years, com- 
mencing at Lady-day, but granting the privilege of en* 
tering upon the land at Candlemas, to begin plou^iing 
for the spring crop and fallows, and fireeing the seeds and 
pasture of o^tle at the same period ; and also containing 
these conditions, namely — ^that ail the hay and straw is 
to be used upon the premises, and the dung to be left for 
the benefit of the land during, and at the expiration of, 
the term ; that made in the course of the last half year 
being left in the yards, that the incoming tenant may 
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apply it wherever he thinks it will be most beneficial to 
himself; that B, when he quits, is to leave the same 
advantages that he received when he entered ; that the 
fiirm is to be worked on the four-field system* viz.^ a 
fourth for wheat, the same proportion for seeds, one- 
fourth for turnips or fallow, anda fourth for spring com; 
or where the soil is good com land, a third for wheat, 
the same proportion for seeds and turnips, or fallow, 
equally divided, and one-third for spring com, includ- 
ing a quantity of beans, peas, or tares, sufficient toge- 
ther with the seeds, to take up a third of the land ; that 
two iHiite crops should never be taken successively, nor 
more than two white crops for a fallow, and the land to 
be once dressed ; and that all the meadow ground cut for 
hay should be dressed every three years. 

With r^;ard to the quantity of draining, hedging, and 
ditching, restrictions are, undoubtedly, highly necessary, 
but their nature and extent must, of course, entirely de- 
pend upon the situati«Hi and quality of the land. It 
should, therefore, be decided upon at the time of entry, 
how much ought to be done annually, and at whose ex- 
pense, in order that stipulations to that effect may be 
inserted in the lease: the same may be said with reference 
to the repairs of the buildings. 

These advantages to the landlord require no explana- 
tion, as the tenant being bound to sow a certain propcH*- 
tion of the farm every year with seeds, to have another 
proportion with turnips or fallow, and it being stipulated 
that the com crops are not to exceed a specified number 
of acres, the land cannot easily get out of condition. 

Inord^, in the next place, to show the advantages 
which it is presumed might be derived from the arrange- 
ments here suggested between the outgoing and incoming 
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tenants, let it be supposed that B gives up the farm at 
Lady-daj, and that C takes it under the same stipula- 
tions as his predecessor. 

C enters at Candlemas to commence ploughing for and 
sowing the spring crop, and working the &Ilows, and 
takes possession of the seeds and pasture land at Uieasme 

r 

time, together with a part of the house and stable-room 
for his horses, but the outbuildings and the remaining* 
portion <^ the house are retained bj B until May-day 
following, for the purpose of making use of the hay and 
straw, and completing the threshing then on hand ; and 
for B.^s portion of the wheat crap which he leaves in the 
ground, sufBdent barn-room is provided at harvest time, 
which he threshes on the premises, leaving the straw for 
his successor, free o fexpense. 

C pays to B the value of seed and labour for the clover, 
or other grass seeds upon the ground, and dums a por- 
tion of the wheat crop, he paying rent and taxes from the 
time of his ent^ng until Michaelmas, for the ground it 
grew upon ; and his portion being one-third of the crop 
if the land was falbwed for wheat, and half of it if sown 
after any other crop ; he also has the benefit of all the 
dung left upon the premises, without paying for It any 
pecuniary consideration, and he finds remuning in the 
yards all the dung made during the last half year, as 
stipulated in the lease. 

C entering at Candlemas, has time to plough his land 
for the Lent com, and sow it in proper season, from 
which he obtains a return in six months ; and by his 
taking possession of tbe seeds and pasture at' the same 
time, the herbage is prevented from being diminished or 
injured by late feeding ; and B being restricted from 
sowing more than a stated proportion of the arable land 
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with wbettt, C^nds ad- many Bcsestor amtp of Leot 
corn, and the fimn in as regular a oourse of husbtfidiy as 
if having held it for several years ; but if the wheat season 
does ezd^ the stated ^Myportion, C daims the quantity 
sown over and above the stipulation* without making any 
kind of remuneration for the crop ; whereas this restiio- 
ticm being omitfeedy a' leaving tenant sows all the land he 
possibly can for his last wheat crop, which not only di» 
minishes the quantity of land, properly speaking, intended 
for his sdccesisoi^s spring crop, but ptev^ts him from 
having the farm in a regukr course for several years, 
besides greatly impoverishing the land. It besides a&rds 
him ihe opportunity of ndliiig, sweeping, nspairing the 
fences W performing any- other requisite labour whidi the 
pastures may require; whilst a tenant who is not al- 
lowed the privil^e of entry before Lady-^ay, although 
ihe custom of the county may give him the right of sow- 
ing and ploughing for the spring crap, is put to great 
inconvenience and cannot possibly have his land ploughed 
and sown^ and his other neoessai^ work dod^ in any rea* 
sonable time, arising from the outgoing tenant having the 
option of allowing his successor to enter before Lady-day 
or not^ though the former Cannot' make use of the land, 
he being prevented by the same cu8t6m from sowing the 
spring crop, — and thus he is in possesion of a privilege 
which cannot benefit himself, but is highly injurious to 
the incomer; this is ' grievously fdt in many counties; 
and where the outgoer is allowed to sow the spring crop 
before he gives up possesaon at Lady-day, the case is 
still worse for. the incomer, the latter being thus prevented 
from having any com at all for eighteen months. 

C is charged for nothing but the clover or grass seeds 
upon the ground, as in consequence of paying rent and 
taxes for six months on the wheat crop, he claims a por- 
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tkm of ity and B having an interest in the last crop as wd. 
as in the jweoeding ones during the tetm of the kase^ is 
of course induced to farm the land for that, equally as 
well as for the others; for althou^ he leaves all the dung 
for the benefit of C, yet he is not a kwer, he having had 
the same advantages -n^ien he himself entered : the rea- 
son for its beitig necessary that the dung made during the 
last half year should be left in the yards, is, that B 
having an intoest in the last crqp, be, if he was not tied 
down to leave the dung in the yards, would top dress 
the green wheat in the winter with it, and thus deprive 
C of manure which is essentially requisite for his turnip 
or wheat crops the ensuing year ; such a practice being 
very prevalent where this restriction is not enforced. 

C, likewise, has no hay or straw to take at entry, B 
being bound to feed and use it on the premises by May- 
day, nor any fallows to pay for, he being allowed, under 
the {MToposed arrangement, to enter in sufficient time to 
make his own. 

The period of entry in this suggested practice is pro- 
ductive of very great advantages; the crop being sown 
in good time, and there being a quicker return, than by 
means of entering at any other period. A Michaelmas 
&xtrj affords no return for twelve months ; a still longer 
delay oisues from one at May -day or Midsummer ; and 
from a Lady-day entry, where the outgoer has the option 
of sowing the spring crop, a delay of no less than a year 
and a half; but with the privilege of entering at Candle- 
mas, the greatest advantages, as already stated, are derived 
from a Lady-day entry, the delay being only mx months, 
it allowing the incoming tenant the free use of bis capital, 
preventing any unpleasantness between him and the out- 
goer, they having no favors to ask of, nor being in any 
way under oUigation to each other, and jiving them a 
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joint interest^ the land is thus kept in g;ood ecmditkxn, 
the ineomer being enabled and encouraged to make 
profiteble improrements. 

If such a practice were established* a farmer would 
have advantages at the outset, and would feel satisfied 
in having obtained a regular course of crops, on quitting, 
and leaving the land intended to be ploughed for fidlows 
by his successor, and likewise that for the spring crop— a 
privilege which eveiy incoming tenant ought to be allowed, 
it being essential to his interest, that he should make the 
requisite preparations for them himself, as it puts ande 
every circumstance whidi is likely to give rise to impo- 
sition. Where an outgoing tenant is allowed to make 
the falfews, and is paid for them according to valuation 
by the incomer, the latter is not only deprived of his 
capital, and prevented from making improvements, but 
he is frequently greatly dissatisfied, because he experiences, 
from the efiSects of such a practice, a permanent and irre- 
mediable injury. 



No. II. 



THE SMUT IN WHEAT. 

Vaeious ojnnions have been formed, and many have 
been published, as to the causes of the frequent attacks 
of this very injurious malady upon the crops of wheat. 

It is considered by some to arise from a blight in the 
air, by many to be occasioned in consequence of the grain 
not being subjected to a proper process, by means of lime 
brine and other ingredients, but which others believe to 
be wholly unnecessary. The real cause of smut, however, 
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maj be traced both to the atuatiQii of the g^ and the 
mode of its cultiTatioii, as well as to the seed not uMder- 
going some Idnd of process, which is, doabtless, UgUy 
requisite. 

The suligect may, perhaps, be phioed in a dearer 
pmnt of view by means of the foOowing questions and 
answers than by adopting any other mode. 

Q. Is smut most frequently found in an open or 
inclosed district? 

A. Certainly inclosed. 

Q. In what part of a field' is^mut gmerally found Ur 
be most abundant ? 

A. Invariably under the hedges, or aa the headlands, 
and this, first, because the sun and air have not the sarnk 
power under the hedges that they have.in the more open 
parts of thefield; and, secondly, because the headlands 
are scarcely ever suljected to the same degree of carefot 
tillage which is bestowed on the rest of the field, nob have 
the sun and air the same power to purify them* ■ 

Q. What descriptions of soil or conditions of land are 
most liable to smut P 

A. Old lays, foul bean*stubbles, and potatoe-ground 
sown from a fresh furrow, and this because they contain 
a proportion of injurious matter, which not being puri- 
fied or eradicated by the sun and, air, acts upon the grain 
in a manner similar to the operation of slow poison upon 
the human body, and dius the grain, when it is, as it 
were, in its milky state, or just emogingt from that con- 
dition, instead of receiving proper nutriment from the 
land to bring it to maturity, meets with a total check, 
and is diseased instead of beooraitig 'healthy and Autri- 
tious, through the nauseous qualities of an impure soiL 

Q. What descriptions of soil or conditions of land are 
most free from smut ? 
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A. Clean fallows, and this for reasons which it is 
unneoessary to give at length, because they are merely 
the direct contrary of those assigned for its production. 

To confirm the opinions here urged, it is only requisite 
to refer to the counties of Derby and Carmarthen, where 
smut is more prevalent than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. In the former, indeed, it sometimes 
prevails to such an ectent as to render the com usdess 
for the purposes of human sustenance ; and why ? Be- 
cause in Derbyshire there. are but comparatively few 
acres allowed to be cuhavated^ and these are continually 
cropped, and never cleaned. ' The smut in Carmarthen- 
shire is to be attributed to the slovenly habits of those 
employed in farming, who persist in sowing old lays that 
have been down seven or eight years, after a fiedi furrow, 
whidi are full of filth, and totally unfit for the recep&aia 
of the grain. 

Were smut to originate from .blight, there would be a 
general failure in the crop wherever the blight crosaed, 
but that is well known not to be the case ; the defect is 
found to be confined dther to partial spots, or to heie 
and there an ear, an injury whidi must, doubtless, arise 
from the roota^ extending themselves into stale and un- 
purified earth. 

it is nat meant to beasseHed that the soil of thewhok 
of a fidd.is o£ this pcnsonous or deletarions nMure^ bnt 
all land is more or less thus imbued ; and when, from a 
wet season, or throngfa any other occurrence, die grbliiMi 
iiasaot been properly worked, and still more whdnlaad 
has not been worked at all, compered with that which 
has been skilfully operated upon, atid purified by the 
•son and air, the efieet» then ^become visible, and fre- 
quently highly injurious. The grain, tlierefbre, requires 
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the aid of fome ingrefient to protect it from tins dueaae ; 
and akhoii^ in some situfldoiis or conditions of aoil, the 
prapsntioD may not be required to be ao strong as in 
others^ yet^genefaUy spealdng, the stroi^iest is the safest, 
e^perially as it will no mofe injm« the crop growing any 
where than the most gentk prepaiation. 

Sow smutty seed upon any hnd, and the certain con* 
sequence will be to reap smutty com ; but if dean seed 
properly prepared is sown upon dean ground^ there is 
Tcty fittle fear of reaping any but dean gndn. It fre- 
quently happens^ however^ that much misdiief arises 
from not devoting suffident time to the making the pre- 
paration. 

The following Receipt for preventing Smut has been 
handed down from grandfiuher to grandson, and the 
preparation has been repeatedly used with invariabk 
success. It is, therefore, with the greatest confidence m 
the benefit to be derived from it, that the mode of making 
it u submitted to the public. 

For every sbcty acres of wheat, take three bundles of 
wormwood, each containing as mudi in quantity as a 
house-broom, and let them soak in uric add for two or 
three months previous to the time of sowing, adding 
every day to the uric add, but letting the wormwood 
soak all the time in the tub ; by the oommencemoit of 
sowing, ibe strength will be diiefly extracted, but about 
three or four days previous, put into the tub a quantity 
of blue vitriol, in the proportion of one ounce for every 
bushd of wheat intended to be sown, and stir the mixture 
well every time it is used. 

It is necessary to be veiy particular in wetting the 
grain with this liquid, so that it may be thoroughly im- 
bued with it ; put down four budids at first, and when 
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that is well wetted, put down four bushels more, and so 
oDy till the whole task is finished ; then, having thrown 
tlie whole quantity together, let it remain for a quarter 
of an hour, and then dry it with lime, and if the seed is 
clean, and the land tolerably cultivated, there need not 
be the slightest a{q>rehension of a smutty crop. 

This preparation (made as it is at a very trifling, or 
rather at no expense^ worth naming, as the uric add may 
be produced in amply sufficient quantity in every house) 
will be found highly beneficial to the fSurmer ; and had it 
been generally known, there is no doubt that, in the 
course of several preceding years, many crops might 
have been saved. 

Oats and barley are equally liable with wheat to smut, 
and for them also, this preparation, either without or 
with the vitriol, will be found highly desirable and be- 
neficial. 

With regard to oats, smut is, perhaps, not of so much 
consequence, though, sometimes, great loss is occasioned 
by it ; but of late years, in consequence of a succession 
of mild winters and wet springs^ the slugs and grubs 
have, in many quarters, so mudi increased, that the de- 
struction caused by these insects has become a matter of 
serious importance, the crops, in some districts, having 
been entirely destroyed. Tins evil may be avoided, and 
either oats or barley, or both, preserved^ by using the 
above preparation ; or for this purpose, the wormwood 
may be soaked in any kind of brine*, in the same way 
as in uric add, for wheat, with the additional appli* 
cation also of lime; for peas and beans, likewise^ use hot 

* DooUe the quantity bdng required for oats or barky, the 
quantity sown per acre being double. 
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lime ; if they are driUed, or sown, spread the lime first, 
but if dibbled, spread the lime directly afterwards, and 
harrow it in. . 

This last mentioned practice is, in some places, r^u- 
larly followed, after wet or dry seasons; but after a wet 
season, any farmer will be well paid for hia trouble, by 
finding it a certain remedy for the evil which be is de- 
•sirous of eradicating, 

Oats and barley are genarally destroyed at the root by 
the slugs or wcnrms, but the beans and peas by the grubs 
eating the plant on the surface ; the former^ therefore, 
are {Mrotected, by being steeped in a preparation, which, 
to the insects liable to destroy them, is nauseous, and 
which, in consequence, they avoid coming in contact 
with ; and the beans and peas are saved from tlie grubi^ 
by means of the lime, which repudiates them from, the 
surface of the soil. 

/I ... I '• • , i / • . • ■ 
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